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PREFACE 


This new edition of Hoyle’s Standard Games has been thor- 
oughly revised and brought down to date. It contains the 
recognized rules and the latest variations of all modern card 
games and also a complete exposition of Mah-Jong (also 
known as Pung Chow), as well as the laws of Chess, Checkers 
and Dominoes. 


Our thanks are due for many articles to the courtesy of 
the United States Playing Card Company. The laws of Whist 
are those laid down in the official code of the American Whist 
League. Under the head of Skat the official code of the 
American Skat League is given. 


The article on Auction Bridge is based on the latest re- 
vision of the count and the new official code of the Whist 
Club of New York, promulgated in 1926, 
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Hoyle’s Standard Games 


EUCHRE 


Tue game of Euchre is played with thirty-two cards; all below 
the denomination of seven-spot being rejected. Four persons 
constitute the complement for the game, and partners are deter- 
mined by dealing and turning up one card to each; those receiv- 
a ag two lowest cards, and wice versa, being associated to- 
gether. 

The value of the cards of Euchre is the same as in Whist and 
other games, except that the knave or jack of the suit corresponding 
with the trump is called the right bower and is the highest card 
of the hand; and the other knave of the same color is called the 
left bower, and is the card of the second importance. For 
example: if hearts should be turned trump, the knave of hearts 
is the highest card, the knave of diamonds second in value, 
and the ace, king, queen, etc., of hearts then come in their regu- 
lar order, as at Whist. When the knaves are of the opposite 
color from the trump card, they rank no higher than at Whist. 

The players usually cut for deal, and he who cuts the lowest 
card is entitled to the deal, and that is accomplished by giving 
the eldest hand, or the first person to the left of the dealer, two 
cards, and so on all round, and then dealing an additional three 
cards to each player, in the same order. Regularity should be 
observed in dealing, and no party should be allowed to receive 
from the dealer, in any round, more than the number of cards 
given to the eldest hand. For instance, if the dealer begins by 
giving the left-hand player two cards, he cannot be allowed to 
vary, so as to give another three, and then two again, but must 
continue as he began. The proper manner of dealing is as we 
pointed out at the outset, and should be rigidly observed. 

The advantage which accrues to the dealer is manifest. From 
the manner in which cards are played in all games, those of a 
corresponding suit will necessarily fall together, and therefore 
the dealer enhances his prospects thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. for an additional trump by dealing three cards last round, 
_ for then he has three immediately preceding the trump, when 
if he had begun the deal with three cards he would end by having 
only the two cards preceding the trump. i 

After five cards have been vir to each player, in the order 
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as above, the dealer turns up the top card on the pack or talon, 
which is called the trump. After the first hand, the deal passes 
to each player in rotation. : 

The game consists of five points—the parties getting that 
number first being the winners—and the points are indicated by 
the number of tricks taken by the players. If all the tricks are 
taken by one side it constitutes what is technically termed a 
march, and entitles the fortunate parties to a count of two; 
and it is necessary to take three tricks in order to count one, or 
“make a point,” as it is called. Taking four tricks counts no 
more than three. ; 

When the trump is turned, the first person to the left of the 
dealer looks at his cards, for the purpose of determining what he 
intends to do, whether to “pass” or “order the trump up;” and 
this, to a certain extent, will depend upon the strength of his 
_ hand. If he holds cards of sufficient value to secure three tricks, he 
will say, “I order it up,” and the dealer is then obliged to take the 
card turned up, and discard one from his hand; and the card thus 
taken up becomes the trump. If the eldest hand has not enough 
strength to order it up, he will say, “I pass,” and then the partner 
of the dealer has to determine whether he will “pass” or “assist.” 
If he has enough, with the help of the card his partner has turned, 
to make three tricks, he will say, “I assist,” and the card is 
taken up as before. If he passes, then it goes to the third hand, 
who proceeds exactly as the eldest hand. Should all the players 
pass, it becomes the dealer’s privilege to announce what he will 
do, and if he thinks he can take three tricks, he will say, “I take 
it up,” and immediately discards his weakest card, placing it under 
the remainder of the pack, and instead of the card thus rejected 
he takes that turned up, which remains the trump. It is not 
considered en regle for the dealer to remove the trump card until 
after the firs: trick has been taken, unless he needs it to play. It 
is let lie, that every one may see what the trump is. We may 
as well state that it is always the dealer’s privilege to discard 
any one card in his hand, and take up the trump card; and this 
holds. good whether he is assisted by his partner, is ordered up 
by his adversaries, or takes it up himself. This gives the parties 
having the deal an advantage about equal to one trick. Should 
the dealer not be confident of winning three tricks, he says, “I 
turn it down,” and at the same time places the turn-up card face 
down on the pack. Should all the players decline to play at the 
suit turned up, and the dealer turn it down, the eldest hand is 
then entitled to make trump what he chooses (excepting the suit — 
already turned down). If the eldest hand is not strong enough 
in any suit, and.does not wish to make the trump, he can pass 
again, and so it will go on in rotation, each one having an 
opportunity to make the trump in his regular turn, to the dealer. 
If all the players, including the dealer, decline the making of the 
trump, the deal is forfeited to the eldest hand. The eldest hand, 
after the dealer has discarded, opens the game, and leads any 
card he chooses. The person playing the highest card takes 
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the trick, and he in his turn is obliged to lead. In this manner 
the game proceeds until the five cards in each hand are exhausted. 
Players are required, under penalty of the loss of two points, to 
follow suit. If, however, they cannot, they may then throw 
away a small card or they may trump at their pleasure. 

The three and four are used in marking game. The face of 
the three being up, and the face of the four down on it, counts 
one, whether one, two or three pips are exposed; the face of the 
four being up, and the three over it, face down, counts two, 
whether one, two, three or four of the pips are shown; the face 
of the three uppermost counts three; and the face of the four 
uppermost counts four. The two and three are now rarely used 
as counters, being more liable to mistakes. 

It may be laid down as one of the general rules of Euchre 
that whatever is undertaken by a player must be accomplished 
in order to make the point. For instance, if I adopt or order 
up the trump, and fail in securing three tricks, it is called being 
“euchred,” and entitles the opponents to a count of two; or if 
I make the trump after the original one has been turned down, 
and do not secure three tricks, I am also “euchred,” and it counts 
as before. Therefore it will be perceived that in order to play 
the game properly one should have, in addition to the ordinary 
rules, a thorough knowledge of the theory of chances as they 
apply to this game, and exercise it judiciously. 


TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN EUCHRE 


Adopting—Synonym, “Taking it up.” This is the privilege 
of the dealer, after the others have passed, to discard an inferior 
card and use instead the trump card turned up. The words 
used are, “I take it up.” 

Alone—Playing without the assistance of your partner, when 
you have a hand which it is probable would take five tricks. 
The words are, “I play alone,” or “Alone,” or “Cards away,” or 
eury,. it.” 

Assist —If, when your partner deals, and the eldest hand 
passes, you know by your hand alone, or by comparing it with 
the deck-head, that you can make three tricks, you may say to 
him, “I assist.” This is equivalent to ordering up the trump 
into his hand, for he thereupon discards his poorest card, and the 
trump card is his to play when he needs it. | : 

Bower—The jack or knave of the trump suit and of the suit of 
the same color. : 

Bridge—This is where one side has scored four and the other 
one or two. When your opponents have one or two and you 
have four, if you are eldest hand, unless you have one trick 
certainly in your hand—that is, the right bower, or the left 
bower guarded—you will order it up whether you have a trump 
or not, to prevent them going alone and making four points. 

Call—The right to demand. an adversary to play an exposed 


card. 
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Coat-Cards—The king and queen and jack, pe the fact that 
they are coated, or dressed. 

Court-Cards—The same as coat-cards. 

Cross the Suit—To make a trump of a different color from 
the card turned up by the dealer. 

Cut—To separate the shuffled pack into two parts, a right 
possessed by the right-hand opponent. 

Deal.—To distribute the cards to which each player is entitled. 
You give each player five cards, in two rounds, commencing 
with your left-hand opponent. You begin by dealing two cards 
to each, and then three, or vice versa. 

Discard —Putting a card out of the dealer’s hand, face down, 
under pack, when he “takes it up” in lieu of the trump card on 
the deck. 

Dutch Jt—To make a trump of the color that is turned down. 

Eldest Hand—The left-hand adversary of the dealer, so called 
because he is the first to play. 

Euchre—The failure of thet side which makes, orders up or 
takes up a trump to take three tricks; this failure scoring two 
points to their adversaries. 

Face-Cards—The coat-cards. 

Finesse —This is where a player holding the best and third 
best trump plays the latter first, taking the risk that his op- 
ponents do not hold the second best trump, or that his partner. 
does. In either case his side wins the two tricks. 

Force—To lead a suit of which your opponents hold none, 
thus obliging them to trump or lose the trick. 

Go Alone—Synonymous with “play alone.” 

Intimation—Anything passing from one parti -r to another, -by 
which the latter knows how to -play. 

Lay Card—Any card other than trump. 

Lay Suit—Any suit not a trump. 

Left Bower—The knave of the same color as the trump suit. 

Left Bower Guarded—The left bower protected by another 
trump. 

Lone Hand.—A hand so strong in trumps alone, or in trump: 
guarded by high cards of a lay suit, that it will probably win 
five tricks if its holder plays alone. 

Lone Player—The one playing without his partner. 

Lone Game—sScoring five points to your adversaries’ none. 

Making the Trump—Naming a new suit for trump after the 
dealer has turned the trump card down. 

March.—Where all the tricks are made by one side. 

Next in Suit—The same as Dutch It. 

Numerical Cards—Those neither ace nor face. 

Ordering Up—Requiring the dealer and his partner to play 
the trump as it has been turned. 

Partner—The one joined with you in playing against your 
adversary. The penalty of the misconduct of one partner falls: 
on both. 

Pass—To decline to play at the trump turned up. 
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Pass Again—To decline the privilege of making a new trump 
after the first has been turned down. 

Play Alone—To play a hand without one’s partner. 

Point—One of the five required for the game. 

Rank—tThe relative power of the cards, commencing and 
going in trumps as follows: Right bower, left bower, ace, king, 
queen, ten, nine, eight, seven; but in the lay suits the jacks 
take place between the queens and tens. 

Responsible—The party who orders up a trump, assists, 
makes a trump or takes it up. 

Revoke—Playing a card of a different suit from that demand- 
ed. This is sometimes vulgarly called renig. 

Right Bower—The jack of trumps. 

A pas Bower Followed—tThe right bower with another trump 
ehind. 

Ruffing—Another term for trumping a suit other than trumps, 

Score—The points gained in a game or rubber. 

perce the numerical succession of cards of the same 
color. 

Side Cards—Lay cards. 

Slam—tLove game, vulgarly called “a skunk.” 

Taking it Up— Acceptance of the trump by the dealer, and 
discarding another card for it, after the rest have passed. 

Tenace—Where the last player holds in his hand the highest 
and third best of the cards out. 

Throw Away—To play a worthless card when you cannot 
follow suit and do not desire to trump, as, for instance, where 
it is your partner’s trick. 

Trump—The suit turned up, or made the commanding suit. 

Trump Card—The card which is turned up by the dealer 
after the hands have been dealt around. 

Turn-down—The trump card which is turned face down- 
ward on the talon by the dealer after all have passed. 

Underplaying —Following suit and winning with a low card 
when you have one in your hand superior to your adversary’s. 


THE LAWS OF EUCHRE 
SCORING 


1. A game consists of five points. If the side who adopt, 
make or order up a trump, take— 
Five tricks, they score two points. 
Three tricks, they score one point. 
Four tricks count no more than three. 
If they fail to take three tricks they are euchred, and the 
opposing party score two points. 
2. When a player who plays alone takes— 
Five tricks, he scores four points. 
Three tricks, he scores one point., 
If he fail to take three tricks he is euchred, and the opposing 
party score two points. 
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3. The penalty for a revoke takes precedence of all other 
scores. 

4. An error in count can be rectified at any time before the 
next deal is completed. 


SHUFFLING AND CUTTING 


5. At the outset of the game each player cuts for deal, and 
the lowest cut deals. If there be a tie, the partners tied cut 
again. The players cutting the two highest cards play against 
those cutting the two lowest. 

6. In cutting the ace is lowest, and the other cards rank as at 
Whist. 

7. Should a player expose more than one card, he must cut 
again. 

8. The cards may be shuffled by any player who demands 
that privilege, but the dealer has always the right to shuffle 
last. 

9. The cards must be cut by the right-hand opponent before 
they are dealt. 

10. A cut must not be less than four cards removed from 
the top, nor must it be made so as to leave less than four cards 
at the bottom; and the pack must be put on the table for the 
cut. 


DEALING AND DISCARDING 


: ah After the first deal, the right of dealing goes to the 
elt. 

12. In dealing, five cards must be distributed to each player 
by the dealer, who may begin by giving first two, and then three 
cards to each, or vice versa; but whichever course is adopted by 
him must be strictly adhered to until the deal is completed; 
he must not begin by dealing two to one, three to the next, 
and so on. When this rule is violated the adverse side may 
claim a new deal, provided that they have neither of them seen 
their own hands. ; 

13. A misdeal forfeits the deal, and the following are misdeals: 
A card too many or too few given to either player. 
Dealing the cards when the pack has not been properly 

cut; the claim for a misdeal in this case must be made 
prior to the trump card being turned, and before the 
adversaries look at their cards. 

14. Whenever a misdeal is attributed to any interruption by 
adversaries, the deal will not be forfeited. Hence, if an adver- 
sary touch his cards during the deal, and the dealer’s partner 
has not done so, no misdeal can be claimed. 

oe eatos ened exemption on the ground 
oO opponent having interrupted him, by questioning his title. - 
Decision—Claim allowed.] ci A — 

15. If, whilst dealing, a card be exposed by the dealer or 
partner, should neither of the adversaries have touched their 
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cards, the latter may claim a new deal, but the deal is not lost. 

16. If, during the deal, the dealer’s partner touch any of his 
cards, the adversaries may do the same without losing their 
ees of claiming a new deal should chance give them that 
option. 

17. If an opponent displays a card dealt, the dealer may make 
a new deal, unless he or his partner has examined his own cards. 

18. If a deal is made out of turn, it is good, provided it be 
not discovered before the dealer has discarded and the eldest 
hand has led. 

19. If a card is faced in dealing, unless it be the trump card, a 
new deal may be demanded, but the right to deal is not lost. 

20. If the pack is discovered to be defective, by reason of 
having more or less than thirty-two cards, the deal is void; but 
all the points before made are good. 

21. The dealer, unless he turn down the trump, must discard 
one card from his hand and take up the trump card. 

22. The discard is not complete until the dealer has placed the 
ecard under the pack; and if the eldest hand makes a lead before 
the discard is complete, he cannot take back the card thus led, 
but must let it remain. The dealer, however, may change the 
card he intended to discard and substitute another, or he may 
play alone, notwithstanding a card has been led. After the 
dealer has quitted the discard he cannot take it in hand again 
under any circumstances. 

23. After the discard has been made the dealer must let the 
trump card remain upon the talon until it is necessary to play 
it on a trick. After the trump card has been taken in hand, no 
player has a right to demand its denomination, but he may ask 
for the trump suit and the dealer must inform him. 

24. Should a player play with more than five cards, or the 
dealer forget to discard and omit to declare the fact before three 
tricks have been turned, the party so offending is debarred from 
counting any points made in that deal, and the deal is lost. 
Under the above circumstances, should the adverse side win, 
they score all the points they make. 


PLAYING OUT OF TURN, AND EXPOSING CARDS 


25 All exposed cards may be called, and the offending party 
compelled to lead or play the exposed card or cards when he 
can legally do so, but in no case can a card be called if a revoke 
is aad caused. See Law 39. The following are exposed 
cards: 

Two or more cards at once. 
epee a player indicate that he holds a certain card in his 
an 


Any card dropped with its face upwards. ; 
All cards exposed, whether by accident or otherwise, so 
that an opponent can distinguish and name them. 


26. If any player lead out of turn, his adversaries may demand 
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of him to withdraw his card, and the lead may be compelled from 
the right player, and the card improperly led be treated as an 
exposed card, and called at any time during that deal, provided 
that no revoke is thereby caused. } : 

27. If any player lead out of turn and the mislead is followed 
by the other three, the trick is completed and stands good; but 
if only the second or the second and third have played to the 
false lead, their cards, on discovery of their mistake, are taken 
back, and there is no penalty against any one except the original 
offender, whose card may be called. 

28. If any player play out of turn, his opponents may compel 
him to withdraw his card, and the card improperly played may 
be treated as an exposed card, and called at any time during 
that deal, provided no revoke is thereby caused. 

29. If any player trump a card in error, and thereby induce 
an opponent to play otherwise than he would have done, the 
latter may take up his card without penalty, and may call upon 
the offender to play the trump at any period of the hand. 

30. If two cards be played, or if the player play twice to the 
same trick, his opponent can elect which of the two shall remain 
and belong to the trick; provided, however, that no revoke be 
caused. [But if the trick should happen to be turned with five 
cards in it, adversaries may claim a fresh deal.] 

31. If a player, supposing that he can take every trick, or for © 
any other reason, throw down his cards upon the table with 
their faces exposed, the adverse side may call each and all of the 
cards so exposed, as they may deem most advantageous to their 
game, and the delinquent party must play the exposed cards 
accordingly. 


THE REVOKE 


32. When a revoke occurs, the adverse party are entitled to 
two points to their score. 

33. If a suit is led, and any one of the players having a card 
of the same suit shall play another suit to it—that constitutes a 
revoke. But if the error be discovered before the trick is quitted 
or before the party having so played a wrong suit or his partner 
shall play again, the penalty only amounts to the cards being 
treated as exposed, and being liable to be called. ; 

34. When the player who has made a revoke corrects his error, 
his partner, if he has played, cannot change his card played, but 
the adversary may withdraw his card and play another. 

35. When a revoke is claimed against adversaries, if they mix 
their cards, or throw them up, the revoke is taken for granted, 
and they lose two points. 

36. No party can claim a revoke after cutting for a new deal. 

37. A revoke on both sides forfeits to neither; but a new deal 
_ moust be had. 

38. If a player makes a revoke, his side cannot count any 
points made in that hand. 


Eucure ‘ Baye 


39. A party refusing to play an exposed card on call forfeits 
two to his opponents, as in a revoke. 


! MAKING THE TRUMP AND PLAYING ALONE 


40. Any player making a trump cannot change the suit after 
having once named it; and if he should by error name the suit 
previously turned down, he forfeits his right to make the trump, 
and such privilege must pass to the next eldest player. 

41. A player may only play alone when he adopts, orders up 
or makes a trump, or when his partner assists, orders up or 
makes a trump. He cannot, however, play alone with a trump 
he has passed, or with a trump the making of which he has 
passed; nor can he play alone after a lead has been made by 
himself or by his opponents. 

42, A player cannot play alone when he or his partner is 
ordered up by an opponent, or when the opposite side adopts or 
makes the trump. Only those can play alone who have legally 
taken the responsibility of the trump and may be euchred; there- 
fore, when one player elects to play alone, neither of his 
opponents may play alone against him. 

43. When a player having the right to play alone elects to do 
so, his partner cannot supersede him and play alone instead. 

[In saying “I go it alone,” when it is his turn to settle the 
game and confirm or make the trump, as the case may be, the 
partner binds the adversaries, and consequently binds himself 
and his partner. It is not a question between the partners, but 
between the partner and the opposing players. ‘The partner, 
by confirming the trump and declaring to play alone, has settled 
the game and cut off the opponent’s right who is third man. It 
follows that, as he has been allowed to do this, his action must 
have at the same time cut off the right of his own partner to 
change the game. It would be a chance for him to substitute 
himself for the player who has declared to go alone. Whenever 
this declaration is made by the player who has the “say,” it 
ereates an obligation on the other side to play against a lone 
hand, and on his part to play the lone hand. This obligation 
his partner cannot be permitted to break.] 

44, When a player announces that he will play alone, his 
partner must place his cards upon the table, face downwards, 
and should the latter expose the face of any of his cards, either 
by accident or design, his opponents may compel him to play or 
not to play with his partner, at their option. 

45. A player who goes alone must announce his intention in a 
clear and audible way and tone, so that no doubt can be enter- 
tained of his design. If he expresses his purpose in a vague and 
ambiguous manner, so that it is not clearly understood by his 
adversaries, and he or they make a lead, he forfeits his privilege, 
and must play with his partner. 
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INTIMATION BETWEEN PARTNERS ai 


46. If a partner indicates his hand by word or gesture to his 
partner, directs him how to play, even by telling him to follow 
the rules of the game, or in any way acts unfairly, the adversary 
scores one point. i ? 

47. If a player, when they are at a bridge, calls the attention 
of his partner to the fact, so that the latter orders up, the latter 
forfeits the right to order up, and either of the opponents may 
play alone, if they choose so to do. [“What are trumps?” 
“Draw your card.” “Can you not follow suit?” “I think there 
is a revoke?” The above remarks, or those analogous, are the 
only ones allowed to be used, and they only by the person whose 
turn it is to play.] 3 

48. No player has a right to see any trick but the last one 
turned. 


RULES FOR PLAYING EUCHRE 
ON ADOPTING OR TAKING UP THE TRUMP 


As to what constitutes a sufficient force of cards to take up the 
trump, this is a matter of considerable importance to the player. 
The purpose being to make a point, of course there must be a 
reasonable probability of taking three tricks, and this probability 
should be made, to a certain extent, dependent upon the position 
of the game. If the dealer should be three or four on the score, 
while the opponents are one or two, the deal might be passed by 
turning the trump down, and still the chances of gaining the 
game be not materially reduced; but if the position should be 
reversed, then the dealer would be warranted in attempting the 
hazard upon a light hand, as the prospects of defeat with the 
deal in his favor would be no greater than the percentage of the 
same against him. Of course any player would know that his 
success would be beyond peradventure if holding both bowers 
and the ace. The moment you attempt to point out what any- 
thing less would avail, you depart from the scope of argument, 
predicated upon substantial bases, to the unsubstantial realms of 
hypothesis. Anything less than both bowers and the ace might 
be euchred, and the plodding player who exhausted his time in 
the search of absolute certainty might be beaten a hundred ~ 
times by the cards which he had rejected. It is generally accept- 
ed as “sound doctrine” that three trumps—two of them being 
court cards, backed by a lay ace—are sufficient to attempt a 
point. The player must note the state of the game, and act 
accordingly. If the game stand four and four, it is better for — 
him to take up the trump on a small hand than to leave it for 
his adversaries to make. Suppose the game is three and three, 
he should be very careful of adopting the trump on a weak hand, 
because a euchre puts his opponents out. 


MRUSNAY 
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ON PASSING AND ORDERING UP 


No prudent player will “order” the trump unless he holds 
enough to render his chances of success beyond reasonable doubt. 
There are times and positions of the game when, however. there 
would be no imprudence in ordering up on a light hand; for 
instance, supposing the game to stand four and four, the dealer 
turns the trump, and either the eldest or third hand has an. 
ordinary good show of cards, with nothing better of another suit, 
there it would be proper to order up, for should the trump be 
turned down, your chances of success would be lost, and in case 
you are euchred it would but give the game to those who would 
win it anyhow at another suit. 

If the position of the player is eldest hand, and a suit should 
be turned in which he receives both bowers and another large 
trump, and he has also two cards of the corresponding suit in 
color, it would clearly be his policy to pass, for the obvious 
reason that if the dealer’s partner should assist, he would be 
enabled to euchre the opposing side, and if the trump were 
turned down, his hand would be just as good in the next suit; 
and having the first opportunity of making the trump, he could 
go it alone, with every probability of making the hand and 
scoring four. 

Should the eldest hand hold the right bower, ace or king, and 


a another small trump, and a card of the same color as the trump 
- suit, it would be good play to pass; for if the adversaries 


adopt the trump, he will in all probability euchre them; and 
if they reject it, he can make the trump the next in suit, and 
the chances of scoring a point are in his favor. 

When a player is four and holds commanding trumps sufficient 
to make a sure point, he should order up, particularly if he is 
eldest hand, for then he will take his opponent’s deal. 

As a general rule the eldest hand should not order up the 
trump unless he has good commanding cards, say right bower, 
king and ten of trumps, with a lay ace of a different color, or 
left bower, king and two numerical trumps. The player at the 
right of the dealer should hold a very strong hand to order up 
the trump, because his partner has evinced weakness by passing, 
and if the opposing side turn down the trump, his partner has 
the first say to make a new trump. 


ON MAKING THE NEW TRUMP 


If the dealer turns the trump down, the eldest hand has the 
privilege of making it what he pleases, and the rule to be gen- 
erally followed is, if possible, to Dutch it, ¢.e., to make it next 
in suit, or the same color of the trump turned. The reason for 
this is very evident. If diamonds should be the trump turned, 
and the dealer refuse to take it up, it would be a reasonable 
supposition that neither of the bowers was in the hands of the 
opponents; for if the dealer’s partner had held one of them, he 
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would in all probability have assisted; and the fact of its being 
turned down by the dealer also raises the presumption that he 
had neither of them. Then, in the absence of either bower, an 
otherwise weak hand could make the point in the same color. 
For reverse reasons, the partner of the dealer would cross the 
suit, and make it clubs or spades; as his partner had evidenced 
weakness in the red suit by turning a red card down, it would 
be but fair to presume that his strength was in the black. _ 

Be careful how you make the point when your adversaries 
have scored three points, and, as a general rule, do not make 
or order up a trump unless you are eldest hand or the dealer’s 
partner. 


ON ASSISTING 


“Assisting” is where your partner is the dealer, and with the 
help of the card he has turned trump, you deem your hand 
sufficient to take three tricks. In other words, suppose the ace 
of hearts to be turned, and you hold the left bower and king; 
you say to your partner, “I assist,” and then he is obliged to take 
up the ace turned and discard, the same as though he had taken 
it up voluntarily. Two court-cards are considered a good assisting 
hand; but where the game is very close, of course it is advisable 
to assist, even upon a lighter hand; for if the game stands four 
and four, the first hand will order up if the card turned is the 
best in his hand, and therefore the fact of his passing would be 
an evidence of weakness. 

When assisted by your partner, and you hold a card next in 
denomination to the card turned up (whether higher or lower), 
play it as opportunity offers. For instance, if you turn up the ace, 
and hold either the left bower or king, when a chance occurs 
play the bower or king, and thus inform your partner that you 
have the ace remaining. The same policy should be adopted 
when your partner assists and you have a sequence of three 
trumps, the trump card being the smallest of the three. In such 
® situation invariably play the highest card of the sequence; 
this will inform your partner that you hold the balance of the 
sequence, and with this knowledge he can shape his play to suit 
circumstances. Supposing the king is turned up and you hold 
the queen and ten-spot, when an occasion presents itself play the 
queen, and if your partner is au fait at the game he will know 
you have the ten-spot in your hand. 

As a general rule, always assist when you can take two tricks. 


ON THE LONE HAND 


There is still another privilege allowed the holder of a good 
hand, and that is to play it alone. If from the fullness of your: 
hand there is a reasonable possibility that you can secure all the 
tricks, you play it alone, or without the assistance of your partner, 
and if successful, you are entitled to a score of four points. 
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In order to avail yourself of the privilege of going alone, it is 
necessary that you should assume the responsibility of the trump; 
that is, you must adopt, order up, or make the trump; or your 
partner must assist, order up, or make the trump; but you can- 
not play alone with a trump you have passed, or with a trump . 
the making of which you have passed. Having complied with 
the above requirements, there is no abridgment to the right to 
play alone, except when the attempt has been anticipated by 
your abversary ordering up the trump, which a prudent player 
will always do in certain positions of the game. (See “The 
Bridge.”) Should your partner announce that he will play alone 
you cannot supersede him and play alone yourself, but must 
place your cards upon the table, face downward, no matter how 
strong your hand may be. You must also bear in mind that, 
in order to avail yourself of the privilege of playing alone, it is 
necessary to declare your intention of doing so distinctly and in, 
plain terms, thus: “I play alone;” if you fail to do this and the 
adverse side make a lead, you forfeit all claim to the privilege. 
You must also be careful and make the announcement in good 
season; if you neglect to do so, and the adverse side makes a 
lead, or if you lead yourself before declaring your intention of 
playing alone, you lose the right, and your opponents may 
compel you to play with your partner. 

Some players may have an absurd notion that one side may 
play alone against the other, and in case of the failure of the 
original player to take three tricks, that the adverse side may 
score four points. This is, however, directly opposed to the 
axiom in Euchre that only those can play alone that take the 
responsibility of the trump and incur the chance of being 
euchred. 

In playing a lone hand it is always a great advantage to have 
the lead. The next advantage is to have the last play on the 
first trick; therefore the eldest hand and the dealer may assume 
the responsibility of playing alone on a weaker hand than either 
of the other players. : 

When your opponent is playing alone and trumps a suit you 
or your partner leads, be sure and throw away all cards of that 
suit upon his subsequent leads, provided you do not have to 
follow suit. 

When opposing a lone hand and your partner throws away 
high cards of any particular suit, you may be sure he holds good 
cards in some other suit; you should therefore retain to the last 
the highest card of the suit he throws away (if you have one) 
in preference to any other card, unless it be an ace of some 
suit. 

THE BRIDGE 


If one side has scored four and the other one, such position is 
called a “bridge,” and the following rule should be observed: 

To make the theory perfectly plain, we will suppose A and B 
to be playing against C and D, the former being four in the 
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game and the latter but one. C having dealt, B first looks at 
his hand, and finds he has but one or two small trumps; in 
other words, a light hand. At this stage of the game it would 
be his policy to order up the trump, and submit to being euchred, 
in order to remove the possibility of C or D playing it alone; 
for if they should by good fortune happen to succeed, the score 
of four would give them the game; when, if it were ordered up, 
the most that could be done would be to get the euchre, and 
that giving but a score of two, the next deal, with its percentage, 
would in all probability give A and B enough to make their re- 
maining point and go out. If, however, B should have enough 
to prevent a lone hand, he can pass as usual, and await the result. 
The right bower or left bower guarded is sufficient to block a 
lone hand. 

The eldest hand is the only one who should order up at the 
bridge, for if he passes his partner may rest assured that he holds 
commanding ards sufficient to prevent the adversaries making 
a lone hand. If, however, the eldest hand passes, and his partner 
is tolerably strong in trumps, the latter may then order up the 
trump to make a point and go out, for by the passing of the 
eldest hand his partner is informed that he holds one or more 
commanding trumps, and may therefore safely plan for the point 
and game. : 

The eldest. hand should always order up at the bridge when 
not sure of a trick; the weaker his hand, the greater the necessity 
for doing so. 


ON DISCARDING 


When the dealer takes up the trump before the play begins, 
it is his duty to discard or reject a card from his hand, in leu 
of the card taken up. We will suppose the ten of hearts to be 
turned, and the dealer holds the right bower, with the ace and 
nine-spot of clubs and king of diamonds; the proper card to re- 
ject would be the king of diamonds, for there would be no 
absolute certainty of its taking a trick. The ace might be held 
by the opponents, and by retaining the ace and nine-spot of 
clubs, the whole suit of clubs might be exhausted by the ace, and 
then the nine-spot would be good; or, if the trump should be 
one of the red suits, and the dealer held three trumps and a seven 
of spades and a seven of hearts, it would be better to discard the 
spade, for, as the dealer’s strength was in the red suit, the 
probabilities would be that the other side would be correspond- 
ingly weak, and therefore the heart would be better than the 
spade. Where you have two of one suit and one of another to 
discard from, always discard the suit in which you have one 
eard, for then you may have an opportunity to “ruff.” 


THE LEAD 


We have seen that the game is opened by the eldest hand 
leading, and much depends upon this feature of the game. 
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-._ Where a dealer has been assisted, it is a common practice to 
~ lead through the assisting hand, and frequently results favorably; 
for, in the event of the dealer having but the trump turned, a 
_ single lead of trumps exhausts his strength and places him at the 
mercy of a strong suit of lay cards. It is not, however, always 
advisable to lead a trump, for if the eldest hand holds a tenace, 
his duty is to maneuver so as to secure two tricks; but this is 
- only an exceptional case. The proper method of determining 
the nature of the lead is indicated by the quality of the hand 
- and the purpose to be accomplished. The eldest hand, holding 
- two aces and a king with two small trumps, of course would 
lead trump through an assisting hand, for the reason that 
the only hope of securing a euchre would be dependent upon 
_ the success of the lay suits, and they can be made available only 
after the trumps have been exhausted. 

Where the dealer takes the trump voluntarily, the eldest hand 
is of course upon the defensive, and to lead trump under such 
circumstances would be disastrous. 

Should your partner have the right bower turned, lead a small 
Hae by so doing you will be sure to weaken your adversary’s 

and. 

When your partner makes the trump or orders it up, lead him 
the best trump you hold. Do this in any case. 

When you hold the commanding cards they should be led to 
make the march; but if you are only strong enough to secure 
your point, side cards should be used; put the lowest on your 
partner’s lead, if it be a commanding card; the highest on your 
adversary’s. 

When opposed to a lone hand, always lead the best card you 
have of a lay suit, so that the possibility of your partner’s re- 
taining a card of the same suit with yourself may be averted; 
particularly if it is a card of opposite color from the trump, for 
if a red card should be trump and an opponent played it alone, 
there would be more probability of his not having five red cards 
than of his holding that number, and the further chance that if 
he did hold five red cards, it would, in like proportion, reduce 
the probability of your partner having one of the same suit, and 
give him an opportunity to weaken your opponent’s hand by 
trumping it. 

The exception to the above rule is when you hold two or three 
cards of a suit, including ace or king, and two small cards in 
other suits; in this case your best play would be to lead one of the 
latter and save your strong suit, for the reason that your partner 
may hold commanding cards in your weak suits, and thus you 
give him a chance to make a trick with them, and if this does 
not occur, you have your own strong suit in reserve, and may 
secure a trick with it. 

When playing to make a lone hand, always lead your coms 
manding trump cards first, reserving your numerical trumps and 
lay suit for the closing leads. When you have exhausted your 
commanding trumps, having secured two tricks, and retain in 
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your hand a numerical trump and two cards of a lay suit, lead 
the highest of the lay suit to make the third trick, then your 
trump. For instance, suppose hearts are trumps, and you hold 
the right and left bowers and ten of trumps, and ace and nine of 
spades, lead your bowers, then the ace of spades, following with 
the ten of trumps and your lay nine. The reason for playing 
thus is obvious. You may not exhaust your adversaries’ trumps 
by the first two leads, and if either of them were to retain a 
trump card superior to your ten, by leading the latter you would, 
in all probability, suffer the mortification of being euchred on a 
lone hand. For example, we will suppose one of your oppo- 
nents holds the queen, seven and eight of trumps, with a small 
diamond, and club, or two of either suit; he would play the 
small trumps on your bowers, and if you led the ten of trumps 
he would capture it with his queen, and lead you a suit you 
could not take. Your chance of escape from such a dilemma 
would be very small. On the other hand, if on your third lead 
you were to lead the lay ace, you would force your adversary to 
play his remaining trump and allow you to win the point. 

When you hold three small trumps and good lay cards, and 
desire to euchre your opponents, lead a trump, for when trumps 
are exhausted you may possiby make your commanding lay 
cards win. 

When you make the trump next in suit, always lead a trump, 
unless you hold the tenace of right bower and ace, and even then 
it would be good policy to lead the bower, if you hold strong. 
lay cards. 

When you hold two trumps, two lay cards of the same suit 
and a single lay card, lead one of the two lay cards, for you may 
win a trick by trumping the suit of which you hold none, 
and then, by leading your second lay card, you may force 
your opponents to trump, and thus weaken them. With such 
a hand it would not be good play to lead the single lay card, 
for you might have the good fortune to throw away on your 
partner’s trick and ruff the same suit when led by your op- 
ponents. 

When your partner has made or adopted the trump, it is bad 
play to win the lead unless you are the fortunate possessor of 
a hand sufficiently strong to play for a march. 

If your partner assists you and has played a trump, and you 
have won a trick and the lead, do not lead him a trump unless 
you hold commanding cards and are pretty certain of making 
the odd trick or a march, for your partner may have assisted 
on two trumps only, in which case such a lead would draw his 
remaining trump, and, in all probability, prove fatal to his most 
cherished plans. 

_ When you have lost the first two tricks and secured the third, 
if you hold a trump and a lay card, play the former, for in this’ 
position of the game it is your only chance to make or save a 
euchre. There are only two exceptions to this rule, viz.: when 
you have assisted your partner, or when he has adopted the 
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trump and still retains the trump card in his hand. In the 
former instance you should lead the lay card, trusting to your 
partner to trump it; in the latter case, you should also lead the 
lay card, unless your trump is superior to your partner’s and 
your lay card is an ace or a king, in which case you should play 
trump and trust to the lay card to win the fifth trick. The 
reason for this play is very manifest: if your opponents hold a 
better trump than you, it is impossible to prevent them winning 
the odd trick, and, therefore, the euchre or point; but if they 
hold a smaller trump, your lead exhausts it, and you may win 
the last trick with your lay card. This position frequently 
occurs in the game, and we recommend it to the attention of the 
novice. 


TRUMPS 


In the game of Euchre nothing is more important than the 
judicious employment of trumps, and the successful issue of the 
game is, perhaps, more dependent upon a thorough knowledge 
of their power and use than all other points of the game com- 
bined. In the course of this article we have already had much 
to say about trumps, particularly in that portion which treats 
of the lead, but we now propose to briefly notice one important 
subject which has remained untouched—that of trumping, or 
ruffing, as it is technically termed. 

If your partner adopts or makes the trump, and you hold the 
right or left bower alone, ruff with it as soon as you get the 
opportunity. 

_ When playing second, be careful how you ruff a card of a small 
denomination the first time round, for it is an even chance that 
your partner will take the trick if you let it pass. When such a 
chance presents itself, throw away any single card lower than an 
ace, so that you may ruff the suit you throw away when it is 
led. 

When your partner assists and you hold a card next higher to 
the turn-up card, ruff with it when an opportunity occurs, for by 
so doing you convey valuable information to your partner. 

When you are in the position of third player, ruff with high 
or medium trumps. This line of play forces the high trumps of 
the dealer, as at the game of Whist, and thereby you weaken 
your adversaries. 

When your partner leads a lay ace, and you have none of the 
suit, do not trump it, but if you have a single card, throw that 
away upon it. 


CONCLUDING HINTS 


Never lose sight of the state of the game. When you are four 
and four, adopt or make the trump upon a weak hand. 

When the game stands three to three, hesitate before you 
adopt or make a trump upon a weak hand, for a euchre will put, 
your adversaries out. 
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When you are one and your opponents have scored four, you 
can afford to try and make it alone upon a weaker hand than 
if the score were more favorable to you. 

When you are eldest hand and the score stands four for you 
and one for your opponents, do not fail to order up the trump, 
to prevent them from going alone. Of course you need not do 
this if you hold the right bower, or the left bower guarded. 

Be very careful how you finesse or underplay; skillful players 
may attempt this in critical positions, but as a general rule the 
tyro should take a trick when he can. 

Never trump your partner’s winning cards, but throw your 
losing and single cards upon them. 

When second hand, if compelled to follow suit, head the trick 
if possible; this greatly strengthens your partner’s game. 


EUCHRE WITH THE JOKER 


A Eucurs pack is usually accompanied by a special card which 
has given rise to this amusing variety of the game of Euchre. It 
is called “the joker,” or highest trump card, and ranks above 

the right bower. If this “joker” should happen to be turned for 

trump, the dealer has the privilege of naming any suit he pleases 
for trump. In all other particulars the game is played in the 
same manner as the regular game of Euchre. 


TWO-HAND EUCHRE 


In this, as in the four-hand game, the deal being made, the 
non-dealer may pass or order up; should he pass, the dealer, at 
his option, may pass or discard and take up the trump, when the 
game begins by the lead of the non-dealer; but should the dealer 
think his hand not strong enough to risk a play, he too will pass, 
when his adversary may pass ag in or make a trump (which, as 
a general rule, should be next in suit); if he pass a second time, 
the dealer has the right to make a trump or again pass, in which 
- case the cards are to be bunched, and the deal passed to the 
original non-dealer. 

lf the dealer takes up the trump and plays the hand, he must 
win three tricks to make a point; or should he take the five 
tricks, he makes a “march,” which entitles him to score two 
points. Should he fail to make three tricks he is euchred, and 
his adversary counts two points. The same rules apply to the 
party ordering up or making the trump. 

In passing or ordering up, much will depend upon the state 
of the game and what the player desires to accomplish; he may 
pass with a good hand, when he has reason to believe that by so 
doing he will euchre his adversary should he play the hand. In 


this case, too, he should have good reason to suppose that his . 


adversary will take up the trump, or else have cards to make the 
trump himself. s 
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The player, remembering that he has but a single hand to 
contend against, may play or order up if he has reasonable hope 
of making three tricks. 

Lead your strongest trumps first, until you have won two 
tricks, and then, having a trump left, lead some other card, so 
that, if your adversary takes it, you may have a chance to trump 
the card he leads, and thus make your point. Having won two 
tricks, and your adversary being without a trump, play for a 
march by leading trumps or your highest cards. 

The deal is considered equal to a point; therefore never pass 

Having discarded, you have no right to take the card back and 
the deal unless to save a euchre. 
discard another, even though you have made a mistake. Your 
opponent must profit by your mistakes as well as by your bad 
play or weak hand. 

The rules of the four-hand game apply equally to two-hand 
Euchre. 


THREE-HAND EUCHRE 3 


THIS game, as its name indicates, is played by three persons, 
and as each one plays for himself, and is therefore opposed by 
two adversaries, the game requires closer attention and the 
exercise of more judgment than any of the other Euchre games. 

This variety of the game of Euchre is, of course, in almost all 
points, identical with the four-hand game; although the object 
of the players, each being opposed to the two others, becomes 
greatly modified by circumstances. The only point of difference 
is in the march, which gives the successful player three points, 
following the analogy of the four-hand game, where a lone 
hand counts four, and the two-hand game, where a march counts 
two, one for each player. 

In two-hand Euchre the player may stand upon a slight 
hand, but not so in this game; to stand or order up he must 
have a good hand, inasmuch as he has two hands combined 
against him, and should he be euchred, both adversaries count 
two. 

Another important feature of the game is, that the play varies 
according to the stage of the game; for example: At the begin- 
ning of the game each player strives to make all he can for him- 
self; at the first play the dealer makes a march and counts three; 
the next dealer makes one point, and the third dealer one; the 
first dealer again deals and turns down the trump, No. 2 passes 
and No. 3 makes the trump and a point; the game now stands 
thus: 
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? 2 points. 
No. 2 now has the deal, and should he be euchred, No. 1 wins the 
game; therefore, while No. 1 plays to win the game by a euchre, 
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No. 3 plays to let the dealer make a point, which would make the 
game stand thus: 
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The deal is now with No. 3, and he will play to make a march 
and go out; No. 1 will oppose, and, if possible, euchre No. 3, 
which would of course put him out. It is, however, evidently 
the policy of No. 2 to prevent the euchre, and allow No. 38 to 
gain a point, that each may have another chance to win the 
game. No. 1 and No. 3 are now both three, and No. 1 deals, 
but not having a strong hand and fearing a euchre, he turns 
down the trump. No. 2 makes the trump and a point, his adver- 
saries playing to prevent him making a march. Each player is 
now three, and No. 2 deals; but as all are anxious to win the 
game without dividing the honor or profit, the dealer is permitted 
to make a point, but not a march, if his opponents can prevent 
it. 

No. 3 next strive to win by a march, but, as in the last case, 
his adversaries play to prevent him making more than one point, 
and the same strife occurs when No. 1 deals. 

Now, as each player is four, the game must terminate with the 
deal, so that the dealer must either make his point or be euchred, 
in which case both his adversaries win, and therefore on the last 
deal both non-dealers play the strength of their combined game 
against the common enemy, and thus beat him if they can. The 
dealer, however, has a remedy against a defeat, which is in this: 
If, upon examining his hand, he believes he cannot make a point, 
he can pass, and thus throw the deal elsewhere, thus having one 
more chance to win. And the same policy may be pursued by 
each player, until the game is played out. If two players go out 
together in consequence of a euchre, the elder hand of the two 
wins. 


SET-BACK EUCHRE 


THis game may be played by two or more persons, and is 
governed by the same rules as ordinary Euchre, except in the 
manner of counting, as hereinafter explained. It is quite amusing 
and exciting, especially when played for money. 

Suppose four persons sit down to play, and agree that the pool 
shall be one dollar; each one contributes twenty-five cents. At 
the beginning of the game each player , is five, and now the 
struggle commences to wipe out these scores and thus win the 
game. Hach player plays for himself, and all are combined 
against him who orders up or plays the hand. Should any one 
not win a single trick, he has one point added to his score, and 
whoever is euchred is obliged to put another quarter into the pool, 
and has two points added to his score. 

The player who thinks he cannot take a trick has the right to’ 
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throw up his hand, and thus save himself from being set back. 
The player who is the first to reduce his score to nothing wins 
the game and the pool. 

A march counts from two to six points, corresponding with the 
whole number of players in the game. 

The above is the game of Set-back Euchre pure and simple, 
but various modifications are frequently introduced. The 
following are the most popular of these: 

After a trump is made, ordered up or taken up, should any 
player deem himself possessed of a sufficient force of trumps to 
make a march, he will say, “I declare,’”’—which signifies he will 
play to make all the tricks, and, if he is successful in making the 
march, he wins the game and pool, no matter how many points 
are scored against him. Should he, however, be unsuccessful in 
the undertaking, he forfeits double the number of points against 
him, and in addition must pay in the pool the penalty of a 
euchre. For instance, if a player stands with seven points to go, 
and declares without making the march, he must be “set back” 
to fourteen points, and pay a quarter to the pool. The player 
who declares to make a march has the privilege of the lead, and 
becomes eldest hand, unless he be the dealer; but if the dealer 
declares, he does not: have that privilege. In some circles it is 
customary for the unsuccessful players to pay the winner of the 
pool a certain sum (previously agreed upon) for each point they 
have to go when the game is concluded; this is not, however, 
considered a rule to be strictly followed, but may be left to the 
option of the players. 

Another variety of this game is played as follows: When the 
party adopting, making or ordering up the trump is euchred, he 
is set back two points, while his BNeRSEEy scores two, as in the 
ordinary game. 


SIXTY-SIX 


Tus is a German game, but has gained much fame in the 
United States, from the fact that it is very scientific, and it may 
be considered in the first rank among games. It is usually played 
by two. 

Bess euueebie cards are used, viz.: The ace, ten, king, queen, 
jack and nine of each suit. The cards are valued as in the order 
named above, trumps of course being the superior suit. 

In cutting for deal, ace is high and the ten next, and so on in 
accordance with their value in the game. 

The cards are shuffled by the dealer and cut by the eldest hand. 
Six cards are then dealt to each player, three at a time, and the 
trump turned as in Euchre. Misdeals are dealt over again by 
the same dealer. A peculiar feature of the game is that the 
player who holds the nine of trumps may exchange it at any time 
(after he has taken a trick), at his option, for the trump card 
turned up. 

The eldest hand leads first, but afterwards the winner of the 
trick has the lead. After each trick, each player takes a card 
from the top of the pack, in rotation, the winner taking the first 
card and the loser the next; this continues until the pack is ex- 
hausted or one of the players closes or shuts down, as it is some- 
times called. 

The game is seven points, and they are made in the following 
manner: The player scoring sixty-six first is entitled to one point, 
but if he should score sixty-six before the other player has 
scored thirty-three, then he is entitled to two points, or if his 
opponent should not take a trick then he is allowed three points. 

The cards taken in on tricks count as follows: Each ace, 


eleven; each ten, ten; each king, four; each queen, three; each — 
te 


jack, two. 
If, at any time after he has taken a trick, the player has a king } 


and queen in the same suit (called a marriage) in his hand, he ; 
may declare them by leading one of them out and showing the ~ 


other; this entitles him to twenty points. If they are the king 
and queen of trumps (called a royal marriage), they count forty. 

The player who obtains sixty-six first announces the fact, and 
that closes the round; but if he should claim sixty-six and his 
cards do not show that number, he forfeits two points to his 
opponent. 


THE RULES OF SIXTY-SIX aie 


1. After the game is closed or shut down, no more cards can 


make sixty-six, his opponent scores two points. 
2. If a player should shut down before his opponent has taken 
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be drawn from the pack, and if the player who shut down fails to - 
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a trick, and then fails to make sixty-six, his opponent is entitled 
to three points. 

3. Before the game is shut down and the pack is exhausted, 
neither player is compelled to follow suit, but is at liberty to play 
any card he pleases; but after the shut-down, each player must 
not only follow suit but is compelled to take each trick that he 
can, no throw-offs being allowed, and if he cannot follow suit 
must trump. Any failure to observe this rule forfeits the count 
on that hand and adds two points to the opponent’s score. 

4. Players may examine the last trick taken, but no others. 

5. When sixty-six is declared, all unemployed cards are void, 
and the round is ended. 

6. If at the end of a round each player counts sixty-five points, 
neither scores; but the one who wins the next round is allowed 
one point in addition to what he may then make. 

7. If a player should have dealt to him the ace, ten, king and 
queen of trumps he may lay down his hand and claim three 
points, as these cards count sixty-eight. 

8. The discarding of the nine of trumps for any other card 
must be done before the last card in the pack is drawn. 

9. If the trump be turned down, the exchange must be made be- 
fore another card is played. 

; ~ Marriages can be announced only when it is the announcer’s 
ead. 

11. Marriages can be announced after the shut-down or after 
the pack is exhausted. 


THREE-HAND SIXTY-SIX 
Copyright by U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


THE same as two-hand game. Dealer takes no cards, the 


- two other players only participating in the play. Dealer scores 


as many points as are won on his deal by either of the players. 
If neither score, by reason of neither scoring 66, or both scoring 
56 or more and failing to announce it, dealer scores 1 point and 
active players nothing. 

Game—Seven points. A dealer cannot score enough to win 
game. His 7th point must be won when he is an active player. 


FOUR-HAND SIXTY-SIX 


Use 32-card pack (A, K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, and 7 of each suit). 

Eight cards are dealt to each player—three, then two, then 
three, in rotation to the left, beginning with eldest hand. Last 
card is turned for trump and belongs to dealer. 

Eldest hand leads, and each succeeding player in turn must not 
only follow suit, but must win the trick if possible. Having no 
cards of suit led, player must trump or overtrump if he can, 
and must win partner’s trick if possible. 
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There are no marriages, but scoring points for cards are same 
as in two-hand, and winner of last trick scores 10 points. After 
hand is played out, side counting 66 or more, but less than 100, 
scores 1 game point; over 100 less than 130, 2 points; if 
they take every trick (130), 3 points. If both sides have 65, 
neither scores, and 1 point is added to the score of winners of 
next hand. 

Game.—7 points. In some localities the ten of trumps counts 
1 game point for side winning it in addition to its value as a 
scoring card. If one side has 6 game points and. wins ten of 
trumps on a trick, such side scores game immediately. 


AUCTION SIXTY-SIX 


Insteap of turning up the trump, as in the ordinary game of 
Sixty-six, it is bid for. The short pack, 24 cards, is used, all be- 
low the nine being deleted. There are four players, who cut for 
partners, the two highest pairing against the two lowest, partners 
sitting opposite each other. The lowest cut deals the first hand. 
Six cards are given to each player, three at a time. No trump 
is turned. Z 

The player to the left of the dealer has the first bid, or may 
pass. He may bid that he will play, that he will make 90, or 
100, or 120, or that he will win every trick. The next player 
must bid higher or pass, there is no limit to the number of bids 
he may make, but if the first bidder refuses he must be considered 
as able to make as much, and to advance his bid to that amount. 
The highest bidder names the trump. 

The eldest hand leads. Marriages are counted when it is the 
player’s turn to lead, one of the marriage cards being led, the 
other shown. The highest bidder and his partner score 1, if they 
make 66 and bid less than 90. They get 2 points for reaching 
90 before their opponents get to 66 if they bid 90. They get 4 
points if they bid and make 100; and 5 points if they bid and 
make all the tricks, Twenty points is game. Failure to make 
the hh loses what should have been made had bid been suc- 
cessful. 


SPOIL FIVE 


THIs game may be played by from two to ten players as in- 
dividuals (best five-hand or six-hand), with a deck of 52 cards. 

Ace of hearts is always third best trump. As trumps, the cards 
of the four suits rank as follows: eines and Clubs. 5 (high), 
J, A hearts, A, K, Q, 2, 3, 4, 6, : 8, 9, to 10 (low). Diamonds, 
5 (high), J, A hearts, A, K, ‘Oil 0, des re 6, 4, 3, to 2 (low). 
Hearts, 5 (high), if) A, K, Q, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 4, 3, 2 (low). 

As lay (not trump) suits, the cards of the four suits rank as 
follows: Spades and Clubs, K (high), Q, J, A, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9 to 10 (low). Diamonds, K (high) Q, J, 10, 9, 8, es 6;°5;°4,73; 
tie (low). Hearts, K (high), Q, J, 10, 9, 8, ip 6, 5, 4, ee to 2 

ow 

Instead of cutting, any player deals cards, one at a time, face 
up, around in rotation to the left, beginning with player next to 
him; first player receiving a jack ‘deals, Any player may shuffle 
cards, dealer last, and sor ped to dealer’s right cuts, leaving at least 
five cards in each packet. 

Deal five cards to each player—three, then two, or two, then 
three, in rotation to the left, beginning with eldest hand. After 
_ each player has received five cards, the next card is turned for 
trump. If pack is found to be imperfect, or any but the trump 
card found faced in pack, same dealer deals again. Too many or 
too few cards dealt; cards exposed by dealer; failure to have 
cards cut, or to deal same number of cards to each player on 
same round; dealer counting cards on the table or in remainder 
of the pack, are misdeals, and next player on dealer’s left deals. 

Rossing tHE Trump.—Player holding ace of suit turned for 
trump may exchange any card in his hand for card turned, if he 
wishes; if not, he must request dealer to turn down trump card, 
thus announcing that he holds ace, otherwise he loses right to 
exchange ace for trump card, and his ace becomes lowest trump, 
even if it be the ace of hearts. If ace is turned, dealer may dis- 
card at once and take ace into his hard after first trick. Eldest 
hand should ask dealer to do this before leading, but if dealer 
does not want ace, he may play with his original hand, announcing 
this intention. 

Tue Pray.—The object of the game is to take tricks. Eldest 
hand leads any card. Players in turn, if able to follow suit, must 
either do so or trump. Should a player hold no card of suit led, 
he may either throw off a card of another suit, or trump. Highest 
card played of suit led wins trick, unless trumped, when highest 
trump played wins. 

Renearne.—Holding either five or jack of trumps or ace of 
hearts, with no smaller trumps, when a trump lower than the 
one held is led, player need not follow suit, even though a higher 
card than the one he holds me a4 the lead. 
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TrrEcutariTies.—A hand discovered in play to have too many 
or too few cards, must be discarded, face down, and its holder 
forfeits his interest in pool for that hand, the others playing 
without him. Player retains any tricks he takes previous to 
discovery that his hand is incorrect. 

Player taking turned trump when he does not hold ace; 
exposing a card (except to lead or play to trick) after any player 
has taken two tricks; or throwing off when he should have fol- 
lowed suit, must discard his hand, face down, and forfeit his 
interest in that pool, on that and subsequent deals until pool is 
won. If not won on that hand, he must add to pool after each 
deal just as though he were eligible to win. 

Scorrne.—Each player begins with an equal number of count- 
ers. Each player puts an equal number of counters in pool, and 
if pool is not won on first deal, each dealer in turn adds another 
counter. After pool is won, each player puts up equal number 
of counters for new pool. 

Player who takes three tricks and immediately abandons 
balance of his hand, wins the pool. Should he continue to play, 
and take all five tricks, he wins pool, and in addition each player 
must give him one counter. Should he continue after taking 
three tricks, and fail to take all five, he loses pool. Pool then 
goes to next player winning three or five tricks. 

Game.—First player losing all his counters loses game; or first 
player winning an agreed number of counters wins the game. 


FORTY-FIVE 


Tuis is.a variation of Spoil Five and may be played by two 
players as individuals or by four or six as partners (two against 
two and three against three, respectively). Game is scored by 
points; side taking three or four tricks scores 5 points; five tricks, 
10 points. Sometimes each trick counts 5 points, and score of 
side taking fewest tricks is deducted from that of side taking 
most tricks. Thus three tricks count 5; four tricks, 15; five tricks, 
25 points. 45 points is game. 


AUCTION PITCH 


Auction Pircu is played with a pack of fifty-two cards, which 
ars as at Whist, and by any number of persons from four to 
eight. 

The deal is determined by cutting; the player cutting the 
highest card deals. Ace is high. 

After the deal has been determined, and the cards have been 
shuffled and cut by the player to the right of the dealer, the deal- 
er delivers six cards to each player, three at a time, in rotation, 
beginning with the player to his left. No trump is turned. After 
a first hand has been played, the deal passes in rotation to the 
eft. 

After the cards have been dealt, the eldest hand (the player 
to the left of the dealer) proceeds to sell the privilege of pitching 
the trump. 

Each player in turn has the right to make one bid, but no 
more. 

The bidding proceeds in rotation, beginning with the player to 
the left of the eldest hand. The eldest hand has the last. say, 
and may either sell to the highest bidder, or decline to sell, and 
pitch the trump himself. 

If the seller declines to entertain the highest bid, and pitches 
the trump himself, he is entitled, if successful, to score all the 
points he may make; but if he fails to make as many points as 
the highest number offered, he must be set back just that number 
of points, and he cannot score anything he may have made during 
the play of that hand. 

A player whose bid has been accepted may score not only the 
number of points he bid, if he makes them, but also any points 
he may make in excess thereof. 

If a player buys the privilege of pitching the trump and fails . 
to make or save the necessary number of points he must be set 
back the number of points he bid, and he cannot score anything 
he may have made during the play of that hand. 

The seller, when he accepts a bid, scores the points at once, 
and before a card is led. 

If no bid is made, the seller must pitch the trump himself. 

The game is seven or ten points, as agreed. All points a player 
may make are deducted from his score. All points a player may 
be set back are added to his score. The player whose score is 
first reduced to nothing wins the game. 

Tbe points rank and are scored in the following order of 
precedence: 

1. High (the highest trump out). 2. Low (the lowest trump 
out). 3. Jack (the knave of trumps). 4. Game. 

Low scores for the player who originally held it. Jack may be 
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_ taken with any superior trump, and scores for the player who 
makes or saves it. Game counts one point for player whose 
cards, taken in tricks won by him, figure highest; tens counting 
10 each, aces 4, kings 3, queens 2, jacks 1. f 

In the event of a tie in counting game, that point is not scored 
by either party. 


PLAYING THE HAND 


After it has been determined who is to pitch the trump, the 
player having that privilege must lead a card of the suit he makes 
trump. Each player, beginning with the player to the left of the 
leader, plays a card to the lead. When all the players have 
played to the lead, that constitutes a trick. 

The highest card of the suit led wins the trick, and the winner 
of the trick has the next lead. 

After the first trick it is not compulsory to lead a trump, and 
a player may lead a card of any suit he chooses. 

Each player must follow suit if he can, unless he choose to 
trump. If he has no card of the suit led, he is not compelled to 
trump, but may play a card of any suit he chooses. 

The playing proceeds in this way until all the cards held by 
each of the players are played out. After the hand is played 
the scores are made, and a new deal ensues; this is continued 
until some player wins the game. 

f a player make a revoke he is debarred from scoring any 
point he may have made in the play of the hand; and in addition 
the revoking player must be set back the highest number of points 
that was bid (in the hand) for the privilege of pitching the trump. 

Any loss an innocent player may have sustained by reason of 
the revoke, if claimed, must be rectified and made good, provided 
the same can be clearly demonstrated by subsequent examination 
of the tricks. » 

In all other particulars this game is governed by the laws of 
Seven-up. 


SMUDGE 
A variety of Auction Pitch, bidding to the board, in which a 


player making four points, after having bid four, wins the game 
\Vf he was not in the hole when he made the bid. 


SEVEN-UP 
(All-Fours—-Old Sledge) 


Tus game, usually played by two and sometimes by three, as 
individuals, or by four as partners (two against two), with a full 
pack, was originally known as All-Fours, and derived that name 
from the four chances for each of which a point is scored, namely: 
high, the best trump out; low, the smallest trump dealt ; jack, 
the knave of trumps; game, the majority of pips reckoned from 
such of the following cards as the respective players have in their 
tricks, viz.: every ace is counted as 4; king, 3; queen, 2; knave, 
ie and ten for 10. Low is always scored by the person to whom it 
was dealt; but jack being the property of whoever can win or 
save it, the possessor is permitted to revoke and trump with that 
card, and when turned up as trump the dealer scores; it is also 
allowable for the player who lays down a high or low trump to 
inquire at the time whether the same be high or low. 

After cutting for deal, at which either the highest or lowest card 
wins, as previously fixed, six cards are to be given to each player, 
either by three or one at a time, and the next turned up for 
trump; then if the eldest does not like his card, he may, for once 
in a hand, say, “I beg,” when the dealer must either give a point 
or three more cards to each, and turn up the next for trump; 
but if that should prove of the same suit as the first turned up, 
then three cards more are to be given, and so on till a different 
suit occurs. The cards rank as at Whist, and each player should 
always strive to secure his own tens and court cards, to take 
those of the adversary, to obtain which, except when commanding 
cards are held, it is usual to play a low one to throw the:lead into 
the opponent’s hand. Seven or ten points form the game, which 
may be set up as at Whist, though a very customary method is 
to draw two cards from the pack, and lay them one on the: other, 
so as to exhibit only the number of pips the player has gained. 

When the dealer shows any of his adversary’s cards a new deal 
may be demanded, but in showing his own he must abide by the 
same. 

If discovered, previous to playing, that too many cards are 
given to either party, a fresh deal may be claimed, or the extra 
cards drawn out by the opponent; but should even a single card 
have been played, then there must be another deal. 

With strict players the adversary may score a point whenever 
his opponent does not trump or follow suit, and each calculates 
his game without inspecting the tricks, which, when erroneously 
set up, must not only be taken down, but also the antagonist 
either sores four points or one as shall have been agreed on. 


CALIFORNIA JACK - 


A VARIATION of Seven-up for two or four players. Deal same 
as Seven-up, and turn remainder of pack face up. Top card in- 
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dicates trump suit (or cards may be cut for trump suit before 
the deal). Eldest hand leads, and winner of first trick takes the 
top card from pack, and each player to left in turn takes one 
card. Winner of one trick leads to next, etc., until cards in pack 
and hands are exhausted. Points count same as in Seven-up, 
except that low counts for player or side winning it in a trick. 
Ten points is game. 


SHASTA SAM 


A vartaTion of California Jack in which the pack remains face 


down instead of face up. The trump is determined by cutting 
before the deal. 


PEDRO SANCHO 


Tue game of Pedro Sancho is played the same as Auction 
Pitch or All-Fours, with the following exceptions: 

1. The five of trumps is called Pedro, and counts five in the 
score. 

2. The nine of trumps is called Sancho, and counts nine in the 
score. 

3. It is possible to hold eighteen points in one hand, and the 
points score and take precedence in the following order, viz.: 1st, 
high; 2d, low; 3d, jack; 4th, game, one point each. 5th, Pedro, 
five points; 6th, Sancho, nine points. (Game counts one point 
for player whose cards, taken in tricks won by him, figure highest ; 
tens counting 10 each, aces 4, kings 3, queens 2, jacks 1.) 

4. Pedro and Sancho, like jack and game, are not sure cards; 
they may be respectively captured by any trump of a higher 
denomination, and count in the score of the winner of the trick 
containing them. 

5. The dealer sells the trump, not the eldest hand, as in 
Auction Pitch. 

6. The bids may pass around the board one or more times, 
until all the players are satisfied. For instance: after all the 
players (once around) have bid or refused, they may again, in 
turn, supersede their former bids; and this process may be re- 
peated until the highest possible ‘bid that can be obtained has 
been made, and accepted or rejected by the dealer. 

7. The game is won by the player who first scores fifty points. 

In scoring, each player commences with fifty points (or more, 
if previously agreed). AIl points made are deducted from the 
player’s score; any accepted bid not accomplished is added to 
his score. The player whose score is first reduced to nothing 
wins the game. 

The game is usually kept by a scorer, chosen by mutual agree- 
ment. It is his business to see that the points claimed by any 
player are in accordance with the cards held by him; he must 
also declare the state of the game, when requested to do so by 
any of the players. 

A player whose bid has been accepted is permitted to score 
not only the amount of his bid, when he has made it, but also 
any points he may succeed in making i in excess of his bid 

If the dealer refuses to entertain the highest bid, he is entitled 
to score all the points he makes; but if he fails to ‘make as much 
as the highest bid offered, he is set back just that number of 

oints 
: The first object for a player to attain in this game is, of course, 
to make points for his own att but, if he finds that he is not 
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able to succeed, his next endeavor should be to do all in his 
power to set back the player who is striving to secure the amount 
of his bid; in doing this, however, strict attention must be paid 
to the state of the score, and the play regulated in accordance 
with it. Thus, it is good policy, when a player holds points 
which he finds he cannot make, to play them, if possible, into 
the hands of the one whose score is lowest. It is even better to 
let these points go to the bidder, if his score is low, than to 
ao them to fall to another player whose score already stands 
igh. 
If two players have already reduced their score to two, and one 
of them has made high, game, Pedro and Sancho, the other 
player could go out before him with low and jack. 

The foregoing is the method usually adopted for playing the 
game of Pedro Sancho. There are, however, a few modifications 
which find favor in some localities. These are as follows: 

1. When four play, the four threes may be discarded from the 
pack, and twelve cards dealt to each player, so that all the cards 
are in play. For eight players, six cards to each will produce the 
same result. When less than four play, nine or twelve cards may 
be dealt to each, as agreed upon, to increase the chances of 
counting-cards being out. 

2. The deuce only is low, and is not a sure card, as in the 
regular game, byt counts for the taker instead of the holder. If 
ne ate of trumps has not been dealt, no point can be scored 

or low. 

3. Game is represented solely by the ten of trumps, which can 
be captured by any higher trump. If the ten has not been dealt, 
no one can score the one point for game. 

4. The player who has the pitch can only, if successful, score 
the amount of his bid, the other players scoring at the close of 
the round any points each has made. 

5. The game is also played without Sancho, making the score 
only nine points, and game twenty-one points. This variety is 
generally known as “Pedro.” 


DOM PEDRO 


Dom Perpro (or Snoozer) is the same as Pedro Sancho, with 
the joker (called Dom Pedro or Snoozer) added to the pack. The 
joker ranks below the deuce of trumps in play and counts 15 
points for the taker of the trick in which it is played. It does 
not score low, but is a trump and wins over any card in plain 
suits. The game is 50 or 100 points. 


DRAW POKER 


Draw Poxer is played with a pack of fifty-two cards, and by 
any number of persons from two to six. 

Before the dealer begins to deal the cards, the player next to 
his left, who is called the ante-man or age, must deposit in the 
pool an ante not exceeding one-half the limit previously agreed 
upon. This is called a blind. 

The deal is performed by giving five cards to each player, one 
at a time, beginning with the player to the left of the dealer. 


GOING IN ON THE ORIGINAL HAND 


After the cards have been dealt the players look at their hands, 
and each player in rotation, beginning with the player to the 
left of the age, determines whether he will go im or not. Any 
player who decides to go in, that is, to play for the pool, or “pot,” 
must put into the pool double the amount of the ante, except the 
player holding the age, who contributes the same amount as his 
original ante. This makes the blind good, and all the players 
interested in that hand will have contributed alike. 

Those who decline to play throw their cards, face downward, 
upon the table in front of the next dealer. 

Any player when it is his turn, and after making the ante 
good, may raise, 7.e., increase the ante any amount within the 
limit of the game; the next player, after making good the ante 
and raise, may then also raise it any amount within the limit; | 
and so on. Each player, as he makes good and equals the other 
players who are in before him, may thus increase the ante if he 
chooses, compelling the others to equal that increase or abandon 
their share of the pool. 

Each player who raises the ante must do so in rotation, going 
round to the left, and any player who remains in to play must 
put in the pool as much as will make his stake equal to such 
increase, or abandon all he has already contributed to the pool. 


THE STRADDLE 


Another feature that may be introduced when betting upon 
the original hand is the straddle. The straddle is nothing more 
than a double blind. For example: 

A, B, C, D and E play. A deals, B, the player holding the 
age, antes one chip. C can straddle B’s ante by putting in the 
pool two chips, provided he does so before the cards are cut for 
the deal. D may double the straddle, 2.e., straddle C, and so on 
up to the age, provided the bets do not exceed the limit. In the 
above instance, supposing C ne to straddle, it would cost D, E > 
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and A each four chips to go in, and it would cost B three and C 
two chips. Each straddle costs double the preceding one. 

The straddle does not give the player the age, it only gives him 
the first opportunity to be the last in before the draw; that is, 
the player to the left of the last straddler, after looking at his 
hand, and before the draw, must be the first to declare whether 
he will make good the straddle, and so on, in rotation, up to the 
player who made the last straddle. After the draw, the player to 
the left of the age must make the first bet, provided he remains 
in. A good player very rarely straddles. 


FILLING THE HANDS 


When all are in who intend to play, each player has the right 
to draw any number of cards he chooses, from one to five, or he 
can retain his cards as originally dealt to him. If a player draws 
cards, he must discard a like number from his hand previous to 
drawing, and the rejected cards must be placed face downward 
upon the table near the next dealer. 

The dealer asks each player in rotation, beginning with the 
holder of the age, how many cards he wants, and when the player 
has discarded he gives the number requested from the top of the 
pack. When the other hands have been helped, the dealer, if he 
has gone in and wants cards, then helps himself last. 


BETTING, RAISING AND CALLING 


.When all the hands are filled, the player to the left of the age 
has the first say, and he must either bet or retire from the game, 
- forfeiting what he has already staked. The same with all the 
other players, in rotation, up to the age. When a player makes 
a bet, the next, player must either see him, 2.e., put in the pool an 
equal amount, or go better, z.e., make the previous bet good, and 
ralse it any amount not exceeding the limit; or he must pass out. 
This continues either until some one player drives all the others 
out of the game and takes the pool without showing his hand or 
until all the other players who remain in see the last raise (no 
one going better) and call the player who made the last raise. In 
this event, 7.e., when a call is made, the players remaining in all 
show their hands, and the strongest hand takes the pool. 

The following is an example illustrating the mode of betting 
before and after the draw: The limit is thirty chips, and A, B, 
C, D and E are the players. A deals. B, holding the age, antes 
one chip; C goes in and puts up two chips; D makes good and 
raises ten chips, putting in twelve chips; ED passes out of the 
game; A makes good, sees D’s raise, putting in twelve chips; B 
makes good, sees D’s raise, and goes five chips better, this costing 
him sixteen chips; C passes out and abandons the two chips he 
has already put in; D sees B’s raise, and bets the limit better, 
contributing thirty-five chips; A sees D, and deposits thirty-five 
chips; B also sees D, and puts thirty chips in the pool. A, B and 
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D now each have forty-seven chips in the pool, which, together 
with the two chips abandoned by C, make a total of one hundred 
and forty-three chips. 

After the hands are filled, B holding the age, and C having 
passed out, it becomes D’s say, i.e., D’s turn to declare what he 
will do. D determines to stake five chips; A sees D’s bet and 
goes thirty chips better, and puts up thirty-five chips; B sees A, 
and deposits thirty-five chips; D makes good, putting up thirty 
chips, and calls A. 

Each of the players now has eighty-two chips in the pool, 
which, including the two chips which C forfeited, makes a total 
of two hundred and forty-eight chips. They show their hands, 
and A, having the best hand, captures the pool. 

Suppose that instead of B and D calling A, they had passed 
ean Then A would have taken the pool without showing his 

and. 

If all the players pass, up to the age, the latter takes the pool. 
and the deal ends. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED GAME 


The foregoing is a description of what is called modern Draw 
’ Poker, and is the game now almost universally played in this 
country; but some old-fashioned players, who object to a com- 
pulsory blind, which the ante of the player holding the age really 
is, prefer the old game of Draw Poker, which differs from the 
modern game in the following particulars: 

1. The dealer opens the hand by putting up a fixed ante before 
ee ae which is not, in the strict sense of the term, a bet or a 

lind. 

2. The age alone has the privilege of going a blind, provided 
he does so before the cards are cut for the deal, but this is 
optional, and not compulsory. 

3. Previous to the draw any player may pass and afterwards 
come in again, provided no bet or blind has been made before 
he passes. 

4. If, previous to the draw, all the players, including the dealer, 
pass without making a bet, the hand is ended, and the eldest hand 
puts up an ante and deals. This contingency is not likely to occur 
very often. 


VALUES OF THE HANDS 


The values of the hands are as follows, commencing with the 
lowest: 

1. One Pair—(Accompanied by three cards of different de- 
nominations.) If two players each hold a pair, the highest pair 
wins; if the two are similar, the highest remaining card wins. 

2. Two Pairs—(Accompanied by a card of another denomi- 
nation). If two players each hold two pairs, the highest pairs 


win. Meith 
3. Triplets (that is, three cards of the same denomination, not 
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accompanied by a pair). —The highest triplets win. Triplets beat 
two pairs. 

4. A Straight (that is, a sequence of five cards not all of the 
same suit)—An ace may either begin or end a straight. For 
example: Ace (highest), king, queen, jack, ten, is a straight, and 
the highest straight. Five, four, three, two, ace (lowest) is a 
straight, and the lowest straight. An ace cannot occupy an inter- 
mediate position, thus: King, queen, ace, two, three, is not a 
straight. If more than one player hold a straight, the straight 
headed by the highest card wins. A straight will beat triplets. 

Straights are not always played; it should therefore be deter- 
mined whether they are to be admitted at the commencement 
of the game. If, however, it has been agreed before commencing 
to play that straights are to be counted in the game, a straight 
flush outranks four cards of the same denomination, four aces, 
for instance. 

5. A Flush (that is, five cards of the same suit not in sequence). 
—If more than one player holds a flush, the flush containing the 
highest card wins; if the highest cards tie, the next highest cards 
in these two hands win, and so on. A flush will beat a straight, 
and consequently triplets. 

6. A Full (that is, three cards of the same denomination and 
a pair).—If more than one player holds a full, the highest triplets 
win. A full will beat a flush. 

7. Fours (that is, four cards of the same denomination, accom- 
panied by any other card).—If more than one player holds fours, 
the highest fours win. When straights are not played, fours 
beat a straight flush. 

8. A Straight Flush (that is a sequence of five cards, all of the 
same suit).—If more than one player holds a straight flush, the 
winning hand is determined in the same manner as the straight, 
which see. When straights are not played, the straight flush 
does not rank higher than a common flush, but when straights 
are played, it is the highest hand that can be held, and beats 
four of a kind. 

When none of the foregoing hands are shown, the highest card 
wins; if these tie, the next highest in these two hands, and so on. 

If, upon a call for a show of cards, it occurs that two or more 
parties interested in the call hold hands identical in value, and 
those hands are the best out, the parties thus tied must divide 
the pool, share and share alike. 


TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN POKER 


Age,—Same as eldest hand. 

Ante—The stake deposited in the poo! by the age at the 
beginning of the game. 

Blaze—This hand consists of five court cards, and when it is 
played, beats two pairs. i 

Blind—The ante deposited by the age previous to the deal. 
The blind may be doubled by the player to the left of the eldest 


. 
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hand, and the next player to the left may at his option straddle 
this bet; and so on, including the dealer, each player doubling. 
The player to the left of the age alone has the privilege of the 
first straddle, and if he decline to straddle, it debars any other 
player coming after him from doing so. (See note to Rule 17.) 
To make a blind good costs double the amount of the ante, and to 
make a straddle good costs four times the amount of the blind. 
Each succeeding straddle costs double the preceding one. 

Bluff—Playing one’s hand in such fashion as to make other 
players believe it is better than it is, so that they shall refuse to 
see your bet and you will take the pot without having to show 
your hand. 

Call—When the bet goes round to the last better, a player 
who remains in, if he does not wish to see and go better, simply 
sees and calls, and then all those playing show their hands, and 
the highest hand wins the pool. : 

Chips—Ivory or bone tokens, representing a fixed value in 
money. 

Chipping, or to Chip—Synonymous with betting. Thus a 


‘player instead of saying, “I bet,” may say, “I chip,” so much. 


Discard——To take from your hand the number of cards you 
intend to draw and place them on the table, near the next dealer, 
face downward. 

Draw—After discarding one or more cards, to receive a cor- 
responding number from the dealer. 

Eldest Hand, or Age—The player immediately at the left of 
the dealer. 

Fill—To match or strengthen the cards to which you draw. 

Foul Hand—A hand composed of more or less than five cards. 

Freeze-Out—In Freeze-out Poker each player exposes an equal 
amount at the beginning of the game, which cannot be added to 
from any source other than winnings from other players. No 
player can retire with any of this stake until the close of the 
game or the hour fixed for its close. No player can be deprived 
of a call if he puts up all his money, and no player, when his 
money is exhausted, can borrow or contribute in the game on 
credit under any circumstances. 

Going Better—When any player makes a bet it is the privilege 
of the next player to the left to raise him, that is, after making 
good the amount already bet by his adversary, to make a still 
higher bet. In such a case it is usual to say, “I see you and go 
(so much) better,” naming the extra sum bet. ‘ 

Going In—Making good the ante of the age and the straddles 
(if any), for the privilege of drawing cards and playing for the 
pool, 
~ Jack-Pots—This is a Western modification introduced into the 
game, and is fully explained further on. 

Limit—A condition made at the beginning of a game, limiting 
the amount of any single bet or raise. 

Making Good.—Depositing in the pool an amount equal to any 
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bet previously made. This is done previous to raising or calling 
a player, and is sometimes called seeing a bet. 

Original Hand.—The first five cards dealt to any player. 

Pat Hand—An original hand not likely to be improved by 
drawing, such as a full, straight, flush, or pairs. 

Pass—“I pass” is a term used in Draw Poker to signify that a 
player throws up his hand and retires from the game. 

Pot—tThe pool, or amount to be played for. 

Raising a Bet—The same as “going better.” 

Say—When it is the turn of any player to declare what he will 
do, whether he will bet or pass his hand, it is said to be his say. 

Seeing a Bet—The same as making good. 

Straddle— See Blind. 

Table Stakes—A table stake simply means that each player 
. places his stake where it may be seen, and that a player cannot 
be raised more than he has upon the table; but at any time be- 
tween deals he may increase his stake from his pocket, or he 
may put up any article for convenience’ sake, say a knife, and 
state that he makes his stake as large as any other player’s, and 
he is then liable to be raised to any amount equal to the stake 
of any other player, and must make good with cash. When play- 
ing table stakes, if a player has no money on the table, he must 
put up or declare his stake previous to raising his hand, and, 
failing to do this, he must stand out of the game for that hand. 


RULES OF DRAW POKER 


CUTTING AND DEALING 


1. The deal is determined by throwing around one card to each 
player, and the player who gets the lowest card deals. 

2. In throwing for the deal, the ace is lowest and the king 
highest. Ties are determined by cutting. 

3. The cards must be shuffled above the table; each player 
has a right to shuffle the cards, the dealer last. 

4. The player to the right of the dealer must cut the cards. 

5. The dealer must give each player one card at a time, in 
rotation, beginning to his left, and in this order he must deliver 
five cards to each player. 

6. If the dealer deals without having the pack properly cut, or 
if a card is faced in the pack, there must be a fresh deal. The 
cards are re-shuffled and re-cut, and the dealer deals again. 

7. If a card be accidentally exposed by the dealer while in the 
act of dealing, the player to whom such card is dealt must accept 
it as though it had not been exposed. (See Rule 16.) This rule 
does not apply when a card is faced in the pack. ° 

8. If the dealer gives to himself, or either of the other players, 
more or less than five cards, and the player receiving such a 
number of cards discovers and announces the fact before he raises - 
his hand, it is a misdeal. The cards are re-shuffled and re-cut, 
and the dealer deals again. » 
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9. If the dealer gives to himself, or either of the other players, 
more or less than five cards, and the player receiving such im- 
proper number of cards lifts his hand before he announces the 
fact, no misdeal occurs, and he must retire from the game for 
that hand. 

10. After the first hand the deal proceeds in rotation, beginning 
with the player to the left of the dealer. : 


DISCARDING AND DRAWING 


11. After the deal has been completed, each player who re- 
mains in the game may discard from his hand as many cards as 
he chooses, or his whole hand, and call upon the dealer to give 
him a like number from the top of those remaining in the pack. 
The eldest hand must discard first, and so in regular rotation 
round to the dealer, who discards last; and the players must 
discard before any party is helped. [For the sake of convenience, 
each player should throw his discarded cards face downward upon 
the table near the next dealer.] 

12. Any player, after having asked for fresh cards, must take 
the exact number called for; and after cards have once been 
discarded, they must not again be taken in hand. 

13. Any player, previous to raising his hand or making a bet, 
may demand of the dealer how many cards he drew, and the 
latter must reply correctly. By raising his hand or making a 
bet, the player forfeits the right to inquire and removes the 
obligation to answer. 

14. Should the dealer give any player more cards than the 

latter has demanded, and the player discover and announce the 
fact before raising his cards, the dealer must withdraw the 
superfluous cards and restore them to the pack. But if the player 
raises the cards before informing the dealer of the mistake, he 
must retire from the game during that hand. 
‘15. Should the dealer give any player fewer cards than the 
latter has discarded, and the player discover and announce the 
fact previous to lifting the cards, the dealer must give the 
player from the pack sufficient cards to make the whole number 
correspond with the number originally demanded. If the player 
raises the cards before making the demand for more, he must 
retire from the game during that hand. 

16. If a player discards and draws fresh cards to his hand, and 
while serving him the dealer exposes one or more of the cards, 
the dealer must place the exposed cards upon the bottom of the 
pack, and give the player a corresponding number from the top 
of the pack after all the other active players have been served. 
(See Rule 8.) 


BETTING, CALLING AND SHOWING 


17. In opening the pool before the cards are dealt, the age 
makes the first ante, which must not exceed one-half the limi 
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After the cards are dealt, every player in his proper turn, begin- 
ning with the player to the left of the age, must make the ante 
good by depositing double the amount in the pool, or retire from 
the game for that hand. [This opening bet of the age is simply 
a compulsory blind. Many fine poker players consider this 
objectionable and prefer the old-fashioned game, as follows: 
1. The dealer antes a fixed sum previous to dealing, which is not 
a bet or a blind. 2. The age may go a blind, but this is optional, 
and not compulsory. 3. Previous to the draw, any player may 
pass and come in again, provided no bet or blind has been made 
before he passes.] 

18. After the cards have been dealt, any player in his proper 
turn, beginning with the player to the left of the age, after making 
good the age’s ante, may raise the same any amount not exceed~ 
ing the limit of the game. 

19. After the hands are filled, any player who remains in the 
game may, in his proper turn, beginning with the player to the 
left of the age, bet or raise the pool any amount not exceeding 
the limit of the game. 

20. After the draw has been made, the eldest hand or age has 
the privilege of deferring his say until after all the other players 
have made their bets or passed. The age is the last player to 
declare whether he will play or pass. If, however, the age pass 
out of the game before the draw, then the next player to his 
left (in play), after the draw, must make the first bet, or failing 
a aa must pass out. The privileges of the age cannot be trans- 

erred. 

21. If a player in his regular turn bets or raises a bet any 
amount not exceeding the limit of the game, his adversaries 
must either: call him, go better, or retire from the game for that 
hand. When a player makes a bet he must deposit the amount 
in the pool. 

22. If a player makes good or sees a bet, and calls for a show 
of hands, each player must show his entire hand to the board, the 
caller last, and the best poker hand wins the pool. 

23. If a player bets or raises a bet, and no other player goes 
better or calls him, he wins the pool, and cannot be compelled 
to show his hand. 

24. Upon a show of hands, if a player miscalls his hand, he does 
not lose the pool for that reason, for every hand shows for itself. 

25. If a player passes or throws up his hand, he passes out of 
the game, and cannot, under any circumstances whatever, parti- 
cipate further in that game. 

26. Any player betting with more or less than five cards in his 
hand loses the pool, unless his opponents all throw up their 
hands before discovering the foul hand. If only one player is 
betting against the foul hand, that player is entitled to the ante 
and all the money bet; but if there are more than one betting: 
against him, then the best hand among his opponents is entitled 
‘o the pool. 
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27. If a player makes a bet and an adversary raises him, and 
the player who made the previous bet has not money sufficient 
to see the raise, he can put up all the funds he may have and 
call for a show for that amount. 

28. None but the eldest hand (age) has the privilege of going 
a blind. The party next to the left of the eldest hand may 
double the blind, and the next player straddle it, the next double 
the straddle, and so on, but the amount of the straddle, when 
good, must not exceed the limit of the game. 

_29. A player cannot straddle a blind and raise it at the same 
time, nor can ary player raise a blind before the cards are dealt. 
_. 30. If the player to the left of the age declines to straddle a 
blind, he debars any other player from doing so. 


JACK~-POTS 


The jack-pot is a modification introduced in the game of 
Draw Poker and is played as follows: 

When all the players pass up to the blind hand, the latter 
allows his blind to remain in the pot, and each of the other 
players deposits a similar amount. The blind now deals, and 
any player, in his regular turn, may open or break the pot, pro- 
vided he holds a pair of jacks or better; but a player is not 
compelled to do so, this being entirely optional: 

Each player in turn, commencing with the one at the left of 
the dealer, declares whether he can or will open the pot; if he 
declines to open he says: “I pass.” If he has the requisite hand 
and elects to open, he says: “I open.” 

If no player opens the pot, then each player deposits in the 
pool the same amount that was previously contributed or such 
amount as may be agreed upon, and the deal passes to the next 
player. The same performance ensues until some player holds 
the necessary cards and is willing to break the pot. 

A player may break the pot for any amount within the limits 
of the game, and each player in turn must make the bet good, 
raise it, or pass out. 

After all the players who determine to go in have made good, 
and the hands have been filled, then the player who opened the 
pot makes the first bet. 

If all pass up to the player who broke the pot, the latter takes 
the pool and can only be compelled to show the jacks, or better, 
necessary to break the pot. 

A player who breaks the pot on a pair may split the pair in 
order to draw to a four flush or straight, (if the latter be played) ; 
but if he does so, he must lay the discard to one side, separate 
from any other cards, so that, after the result has been determined, 
he may satisfy the other players that he broke the pot with a 
legal hand. If this precaution is not observed, and attention 
called to it, the delinquent is subject to penalty prescribed in 
the following rule: 
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When a player breaks the pot without holding the requisite 
cards to do so, he must deposit in the pool, as penalty, twice 
the amount of his original bet. [The amount of penalty for 
such an error should preferably be mutually agreed upon before 
opening the game. The above penalty seems light enough, con- 
sidering the injustice that an error of this kind might work on 
the rest of the players. It has been suggested that ten times the 
original ante would not be an excessive penalty.] 

If no player come in except the one who broke the pot on an 
insufficient hand, a new hand must be dealt and the penalty 
added to the pot. 

If one or more players participate in the call when such an 
error as the foregoing occurs, the player holding the best hand 
outside the delinquent player takes the pool; or if a player 
drives the original breaker and all others out, then the pool 


— must go to him. 


ProcressivE JACK-pots are played as follows: When, after a 
deal, no one opens the game, the players each place another 
chip in the pool, new hands are dealt, etc., as before described, and 
no player can, under the second deal, open with less than queens 
or better. If a third deal becomes necessary, it requires kings or 
better to break the pot; and should it come to a fourth deal, it 
takes aces or better, and so remains for any subsequent deals, 
until some player can and will break the pot. 


STRAIGHT POKER 


Copyright by U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Draw Poker rules govern in this game in regard to cards, pre- 
liminaries, values of hands, foul hands, and limits. 

Each player antes an equal amount. The dealer serves each 
player with five cards, dealing as in Draw Poker. There is no 
draw. 

Beginning at dealer’s left, each player in turn either passes or 
bets. He may pass and hold his hand till a bet is made, and 
then in his next turn may bet. If he passes after a bet is made, 
he must discard his hand. 

When a bet is made, the next player, and the others in turn, 
either pass, stay (bet an equal amount), or raise, till all who 
stay have an equal amount in the pool. Then on the show-down 
the highest hand takes the pocl. If there is a tie, the pool is 
divided. If any player makes a bet that no other player will 
see, the pot goes to such better. 

The winner of each pot deals for the next. 


STUD POKER 


Draw Poxer rules govern in this game in regard to cards, pre- 
liminaries, values of hands and limits. 
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Before the deal, the player on the dealer’s left may, if he desires, 
put up a blind. The dealer serves one card, face down, to each 
player around to the left. Each player in turn must then decide 
after receiving his card, which he looks at, whether to pass, stay 
or raise. If he passes, he throws his one card in the discard 
pile and is out for that deal. If he stays, he puts up double the 
blind, at the same time raising (within the limit) if he so desires. 
The betting then proceeds as in Draw Poker until all players 
have either passed or seen all raises, after which the second 
round is served, face up. 

If there has been no blind, the dealer serves two rounds before 
betting begins, first round face down, second round face up. The 
player receiving the highest card on this round must then bet or 
pass, when the others in turn pass, stay (bet an equal amount) or 
raise as before. If two or more cards of the same denomination 
ee high, the player receiving the first of them makes the first 

et. 

The dealing continues until each active player has received 
five cards, one face down, four face up. : 

After each round the betting follows as described, the player 
having the highest cards showing betting first on each round. 
If he prefers, he may pass after the first round, when the next 
player may begin the betting, and all must pass out or bet an 
equal amount. If at any time any player makes a bet that no 
other player will see he takes the pot, and deals the next hand. 

f two or more players stay to the finish, the highest hand 
takes the pot. If there is a tie, the pot must be divided. 

If the dealer exposes a card too soon—.e., if, before betting 
is concluded on a round, he begins serving another, the card or 
ecards so shown must be thrown in the discard, and the dealer 
should be made to pay a forfeit, to be agreed upon beforehand. 


WHISKEY POKER 


Derauer serves five cards, face down, one at a time, to each 
player in the game, including himself, and to an extra hand in 
the middle of the table, called the “widow.” He must serve al. 
the other players in turn, around to the left, then to the widow, 
then himself last. 

Any player who is willing to play his hand as it is signifies it 
by knocking on the table. 

Each player, beginning on dealer’s left, may knock, pass, or 
jake the widow. If any player knocks on the first round, the 
widow is turned face up on the table. The next player, and all 
the others in turn, except the one who knocked, may each 
draw one card from the widow, at the same time replacing it 
with a card from his hand. Or any player in his turn, at any 
time in the game, may discard his entire hand and take the entire 
widow in its place. 
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If any player takes the widow before it has been turned over, 
he does not expose it, but must place his own cards on the table 
face up. The other players may then draw in turn, till some 
one knocks. i 

If all pass on the first round, the dealer, after passing, turns 
the widow face up, and the game proceeds. 

After one knocks, the others may have one more draw from 
the widow in turn, or may retain their hands without drawing. . 
No player can draw after he has knocked. 

After the knock, and the final round of draws, all hands must 
be shown. The highest takes the pot if a pot has been made; 
or the lowest pays the forfeit agreed upon beforehand. 


DEUCES WILD 
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Tuis recent addition to the varieties of Poker is rapidly be- 
coming popular wherever players of average ability wish to 
neutralize the technical knowledge of values possessed by the 
old-school players, or where it is desirable to add a little excite- 
ment to the game. 

Tue Pack.—Any of the standard poker packs may be used; 52 
cards, with or without the joker, or the short pack of 44 cards, 
with or without the joker, but the cards deleted from the short 
pack must be the 3’s and 4’s, leaving in the deuces. 

Tue Devuces——These four cards may be called anything the 
holder of one or more of them pleases, the same privilege being 
accorded to the joker, if it is in the pack. Two aces and a deuce 
may be called three aces. The 10, 8, 6 of hearts and two deucés 
may be called three 10’s, three 8’s, three 6’s, or a straight, or a 
straight flush. 

Buiinp anp ANTr.—The dealer puts up the amount agreed upon 
for the blind, and every pot is a jack, but there is no opening 
qualification required. Each player in turn to the left of the 
dealer may open it by putting up an ante that is double the 
amount of the dealer’s blind, and may raise it to any amount 
within the limit agreed upon for betting. As soon as any player 
opens by putting up an ante, each player in turn to the left, in- 
cluding those who previously passed, may come in. 

Tur Bertine—tThe first player who puts up an ante, called the 
“opener,” must make the first bet, and each player in turn to the 
left must call, raise, or pass out. In some’ places the opener is 
allowed to “breathe,” and each player to the left can do the 
same, until a bet is made. If none is made, all who have drawn 
cards show their hands for the pool, no player being allowed to 
make a bet after all have breathed. 

CALLING AND SHowinG.—Before laying his cards on the table, 
when a call is made, each player must distinctly announce what 

‘he has, and his hand must be taken at this valuation, provided 
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it is in the cards. This is very important because of the many 
mistakes made in the valuation of a hand when the deuces are a 
part of it. 

For instance, a player goes in on two deuces and a queen, 
which he intends calling three queens, and draws a pair of eights. 
In the call he claims a queen full, and is beaten by four treys. 
What. he actually had was four eights. A player calls his hand 
as four sixes, and lays down three deuces and the six and three 
of clubs. What he really had was a straight flush, 7 high. 

Rank or Hanps.—The only invincible hand is four deuces and 
the joker. Five of a kind comes next, then a straight flush, 
four of a kind, a full house, a flush, triplets, two pairs and one 
pair. In case of ties, the natural cards are better than combi- 
nations made with the deuces or joker, because of the greater 
difficulty of getting them. 

_Three actual kings will beat a king and two deuces. Two 
sixes and a deuce will beat a six and two deuces. Any straight 
or flush made without a deuce or joker will beat one made with 
any of those artificial fillers. ‘This is because there are more 
artificial cards than natural ones in each denomination. 

The deal passes to the left, and all the laws for the regular 
game of Poker govern any irregularities. 


MISTIGRIS 


Tus game is Draw Poker, the only difference being that it 
is played with 53 cards, the joker being added to the regular 
pack. The joker counts for any card the player who holds it may 
desire. Thus he may hold five of a kind. This hand beats a 
royal flush. Otherwise Draw Poker rules govern. 


THE DELETED PACK 


Amonc the many devices to get the so-called scientific player 
away from his poker probabilities is the deleted pack. ‘This 
consists in taking out the deuces and treys, sometimes the fours 
also. The principal change this makes is in the odds on the 
draw. An open-end straight is just as easy to fill as ever; but 
there are only ten cards in the suit to fill flushes. The hands 
naturally run larger, owing to the smaller pack. This game may 
be combined with the joker or the wild widow; or with deuces 
wild, if the treys, fours and fives are thrown out. 


FREAK HANDS 


In some localities, notably in the South, certain ‘freak hands 
are played in connection with any form of Poker. A blaze is any 
- five picture cards, and beats two pairs but loses to three of a 
kind. A tiger is 7 high and 2 low, without a pair, sequence, or 
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flush. It ranks between a straight and a flush. A Dutch straight 
or skip is a sequence of all even or all odd cards, such as 4 6 8 
10 Q. It beats two pairs and a blaze. A round the corner straight 
might be Q K A 2 3. It beats three of a kind but loses to a’ 
regular straight. 


PEEK POKER 


In their efforts to get the so-called scientific players away from 
the book game, and render their elaborate calculations as_ to 
chance and probability abortive, the amateurs have invented a 
number of modifications of the standard game of Draw Poker. 
Among these the first was the introduction of the joker; then 
came Deuces Wild, and some players now allow the deuces, treys 
and fours to run wild, and often with the joker -lso in the pack. 

Peek is the latest, and there are two forms of it; seven cards 
being dealt to each player, or eight. With seven cards, the first 
two are dealt face down, and the remaining five face up. With 
eight cards, the last is also face down. After looking at his 
down cards, the player can discard and draw one at a time, just 
as in Stud Poker. In some games all the discards are made at 
once, but it is not a good game. Five cards are then picked to 
be shown for the final call and the poc. 


THE WILD WIDOW 


Tus is a modification of the variety of Poker known as 
“Deuces Wild,” described on a previous page. 

The game is practically Draw Poker except that after the 
fourth card has been dealt to each player, including the dealer, 
one card is dealt to the table, face up, and remains there. The 
fifth card is then given to each player, face down, to complete 
their hands. 

The three cards of the same denomination as the widow are 
then running wild and any player holding one or more of those 
cards may call it or them what he pleases. Five of a kind is the 
best possible hand. Suppose the widow is an 8, and a player 
holds an 8 with three tens and a six. He can call his hand four 
tens or a ten full on sixes. He must call his hand before show- 
ing it, and he cannot change his call after his hand is laid down. 

The Wild Widow is sometimes played with the joker in the 
pack, so that there shall be four cards running wild. In some 
places it is also the rule to lay the hand down and let the cards 
speak for themselves, instead of making the player say just what 
he has, or how he uses his wild cards. It is also insisted in some 
circles that one must have a pair of jacks or better to open. 


WHIST 
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THeERE are two forms of Whist, single table, in which four 
players alone are engaged, and duplicate, in which a number of 
tables overplay the same hands. As the single-table game is the 
foundation of duplicate, it will be described first. 

Tue Pacx.—Fifty-two cards, which rank from the A K Q 
down to the deuce in play; but in cutting, the ace is low. Two 
packs are sometimes used, the still pack being shuffled by the 
dealer’s partner. The backs should be of different colors. 

Number or Puiayers—Four are active, but six may form a 
table, those who shall play the first rubber being decided by 
cutting. 

Curtine.—The pack is spread downward on the table and each 
candidate for play draws a card. If there are more than four 
candidates, the four lowest play the first game, and then cut to 
decide the outgoers, the highest giving way to the players who 
are waiting. The table made up, the four active players cut 
again for partners, the two lowest pairing against the two highest, 
and the lowest choosing his seat and dealing the first hand. Ties 
cut again, but the second cut decides nothing but the tie. 

Suurritinc—Any player may shuffle the cards, the dealer 
last. When two packs are in play it is not usual to shuffle the 
still pack, after it has been shuffled by the partner of the previous 
dealer. The pack is presented to the player on the right to be 
cut, and at least four cards must be left in each packet, the 
upper portion of the cut being always placed nearer the dealer, 
who reunites the parts himself. 

Deatinc—The cards are dealt one at a time to each player 
in turn to the left until the entire pack has been distributed. 
The last card is turned up for the trump, but is part of the 
dealer’s hand. The deal passes to the left. All irregularities 
will be found dealt with in the laws. 

Tur Trump Carp.—This must be left face upward on the table 
until it is the dealer’s turn to play to the first trick. Then he 
must take it into his hand, and it may not thereafter be named, 
although any player may be informed as to the suit. 

Tue Pray—The player to the left of the dealer leads for the 
first trick, any card he pleases, and each player in turn to the 
left must follow suit if he can. Having none of the suit, he may 
discard or trump at pleasure. The highest card played wins the 
trick, trumps winning all other suits, and the winner of one 
trick leads for the next. i 

Ossects or THE GAME—To win the greater number of tricks. 
The first six taken by the same partners count nothing. They 
are called the “book.” All over six count one point toward game, 
and the partners who first ee Sates points are the winners. 
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Scortnc—The points made upon each hand are usually scored 
on a Whist marker, made for the purpose, or they may be kept 
count of by chips, or entered on a score pad; but it is essential 
that every player should be able to see the state of the score, 
and also how many tricks each side has taken in during the play. 

Revoxes.—The penalty for a revoke is to surrender two tricks 
to the side not in error, for each revoke made. The revoking 
players cannot win the game on that deal, but must stop at 6 up, 
no matter what they actually make. 

Russers AND Honors.—In the English form of the game, hon- 
ors are counted, and rubbers are played. Partners holding all 
four honors, A K Q J, score 4 points toward game. Holding 
three of the four, 2 points. Game is 5 up, but if the score is 4 
up at the beginning of the deal, the odd trick must be made to 
win the game, as honors alone will not do at 4 up. Games vary 
in value. If the losers have no score, the game is worth 3. If 
they have 1 or 2 up, it is worth 2. If they have 8 or 4 up, it is 
worth 1. The side that first wins two games adds 2 points for 
the rubber, so that the smallest rubber possible is worth 1, the 
largest 8, called a “bumper.” 

Tue Piray.—Skill in Whist is matter of close observation and a 
good memory for small cards. The opening lead is usually from 
the longest suit if there are trumps enough to support it, or good 
side cards; otherwise modern players lead from the short suits 
and try to get in their trumps separately from their partner’s. 

Tue Lraps.—There are five conventional leads. The king 
shows that ace, or queen, or both, are in the leader’s hand. The 
ace denies the king, and is led from suits of 5 or more, and also 
from Q J 10, or Q J and others. The jack is led from J 10, with 
or without others. The ten is led from K J 10. Any smaller 
card is either the fourth-best or the “top of nothing.” Trumps are 
led only when there is some object in leading them; such as 
great length, or a good plain suit to defend. The trump signal 
is to play a higher card and then a lower, when making no 
attempt to win the trick. The six and deuce played on the lead 
of king and ace would be a call for the partner to lead trumps 
at the first opportunity. 

Seconp AND Tuirp Hanp—The second hand plays high cards 
on small card led through him only when he holds a combination 
from which he would have led a high card. Holding A K for 
instance, he would have led a high card, so he plays one of his 
high cards second hand. The third hand wins tricks as cheaply 
as possible. Holding both K and Q, for instance, he plays the 
Q on a small card led by his partner. He should finesse the Q 
when holding A Q and. others; finesse the J holding A J and 
others. Always return the higher of only two cards remaining 
of the partner’s suit, and the lowest of four or more. Discard 
from the weakest suit unless the trump strength is declared 
against you. Then discard the best protected suit. 
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THE LAWS OF WHIST 


As Revised and Adopted by the Third American Whist 
Congress. 


1. Tue Gamse.—A game consists of 7 points, each trick above 
six counting 1. The value of the game is determined by de- 
ducting the loser’s score from seven. 

2. ForMING tHE TasLtE—Those first in the room have the pref- 
erence. If, by reason of two or more arriving at the same time, 
more than four assemble, ‘the preference among the last comers 
is determined by cutting, a lower cut giving the preference over 
ail cutting higher. A complete table consists of six; the four 
having the preference play. Partners are determined by cutting 
—the highest two play against the lowest two; the lowest deals, 
and has the choice of seats and cards. 

3. If two players cut intermediate cards of equal value, they 
cut again; the lower of the new cut plays with the original 
lowest. 

4. If three players cut cards of equal value, they cut again. 
If the fourth has cut the highest card, the lowest two of the new 
cut are partners, and the lowest deals. If the fourth has cut 
the lowest card, he deals, and the highest two of the new cut 
are partners. 

5. At the end of a game, if there are more than four belonging 
to the table, a sufficient number of the players retire to admit 
those awaiting their turn to play. In determining which players 
remain in, those who have played a less number of consecutive 
games have the preference over all who have played a greater 
number; between two or more who have played an equal number, 
the preference is determined by cutting, a lower giving the pref- 
erence over all cutting higher. 

6. To entitle one to enter a table, he must declare his intention 
to do so before any one of the players has cut for the purpose of 
commencing a new game or of cutting out. 

7. Curtine—In cutting, the ace is the lowest card. All must 
cut from the same pack. If a player exposes more than one 
card, he must cut again. Drawing from the outspread pack may 
be resorted to in place of cutting. 

8. SuurrLiInc—Before every deal, the cards must be shuffled. 
When two packs are used, the dealer’s partner must collect and 
shuffle the cards for the ensuing deal, and place them at his 
right hand. In all cases the dealer may shuffle last. 

9. The pack must not be shuffled during the play of a hand, 
nor so as to expose the face of any card. 

10. Currrna to THE DeaterR.—The dealer must present the 
pack to his right-hand adversary to be cut; the adversary must 
take a portion from the top of the pack and place it toward 
the dealer. At least four cards must be left in each packet; the 
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dealer must reunite the packets by placing the one not removed 
in cutting upon the other. 

11. If in cutting or reuniting the separate packets a card is 
exposed, the pack must be reshuffled by the dealer and cut again. 
If there is any confusion of the cards, or doubt as to the place 
where the pack was separated, there must be a new cut. 


12. If the dealer reshuffles the pack after it has been properly 
cut, he loses his deal. 


13. Deatina—When the pack has been properly cut and re- 
united, the dealer must distribute the cards, one at a time, to 
each player in regular rotation at his left. The last, which is the 
trump card, must be turned up before the dealer. At the end 
of the hand, or when the deal is lost, the deal passes to the 
player next to the dealer on his left, and so on to each in turn. 


14. There must be a new deal by the same dealer: 


I. If any card except the last is faced in the nack. 

Il. If, during the deal or during the play of the hand, the 
pack is proved incorrect or imperfect, but any prior score 
made with that pack shall stand. 


15. If, during the deal, a card is exposed, the side not in fault 
may demand a new deal, provided neither of that. side has 
touched a card. If a new deal does not take place, the exposed 
card is not liable to be called. 


16. Any one dealing out of turn, or with his adversaries’ pack, 
may be stopped before the trump card is turned, after which 
the deal is valid, and the pack, if changed, so remains. 

17. MispraLine.—lIt is a misdeal: 

I, If the dealer omits to have the pack cut, and his adver- 
saries discover the error before the trump card is turned 
and before looking at any of their cards. 

II. If he deals a card incorrectly and fails to correct the error 

before dealing another. 

IIL. If he counts the cards on the table or in the remainder of 
the pack. 

{V. If, having a perfect pack, he does not deal to each player 
the proper number of cards and the error is discovered be- 
fore all have played to the first trick. 

V. If he looks at the trump card before the deal is completed. 

VI. If he places the trump card face downward upon his own 
or any other player’s cards. 

A misdeal loses the deal unless during the deal either of the 


adversaries touches a card, or in any other manner interrupts 
tne dealer. 


18. Tue Trump Carp.—The dealer must leave the trump card 
face upward on the table until it is his turn to play to the first. 
trick; if it is left on the table until after the second trick has 
been turned and quitted, it is liable to be called. After it has 
been lawfully taken up it must not be named, and any player 
naming it is liable to have his highest or his lowest trump called 
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by either adversary. A player may, however, ask what the trump 
suit is. : 

19. IRREGULARITIES IN THE Hanps—lIf, at’ any time after all 
have played to the first trick (the pack being perfect), a player 
is found to have either more or less than his correct number 
of cards, and his adversaries have their right number, the latter, 
upon the discovery of such surplus or deficiency, may consult 
and shall have the choice: 

To have a new deal; or, 
To have the hand played out; in which case the surplus 
or missing cards are not taken into account. 

If either of the adversaries also has more or less than his 
correct number, there must be a new deal. 

If any player has a surplus card by reason of an omission to 
play to a trick, his adversaries can exercise the foregoing privilege 
only after he has played to the trick following the one in which 
the omission occurred. 


20. Carps LiaBLe To BE Cattep—The following cards are liable 
to be called by either adversary: 

Every card faced upon the table otherwise than in the 
regular course of play, but not including a card led out 
of turn. 

Every card thrown with the one led or played to the 
current trick. The player must indicate the one led or 
played. 

Every card so held by a player that his partner sees any 
portion of its face. 

All the cards in a hand lowered or shown by a player so 
that his partner sees more than one card of it. 

Every card named by the player holding it. 

21. Ali cards liable to be called must be placed and left face 
upward on the table. A player must lead or play them when 
they are called, providing he can do so without revoking. The 
call may be repeated at each trick until the card is played. A 
- player cannot be prevented from leading or playing a card liable 
to be called; if he can get rid of it in the course of play no penalty 
remains. 

22. If a player leads a card better than any of his adversaries 
hold of the suit, and then leads one or more other cards without 
waiting for his partner to play, the latter may be called upon by 
either adversary to take the first trick, and the other cards thus 
improperly played are liable to be called; it makes no difference 
whether he plays them one after the other or throws them all 
on the table together. After the first card is played the others 
are liable to be called. 

23. A player having a card liable to be called must not play 
another until the adversaries have stated whether or not they 
wish to call the card liable to the penalty. If he plays another 
ecard without awaiting the decision of the adversaries, such other 
card also is liable to be called. 
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24. Leaping Out or Turn.—lIf any player leads out of turn, a 
suit may be called from him or his partner the first time it 1s 
the turn of either of them to lead. The penalty can be enforced 
only by the adversary on the right of the player from whom a 
suit can rightfully be called. 

If a player called on to lead a suit has none of it, or if all have 
played to the false lead, no penalty can be enforced. If all 
have not played to the trick, the cards erroneously played to 
such false lead are not liable to be called, and must be taken back. 

25. Prayina Our or Turn.—If the third hand plays before the 
second, the fourth hand may also play before the second. 

26. If the third hand has not played, and the fourth hand plays 
before the second, the latter may be called upon by the third 
hand to play his highest or lowest card of the suit led; or, if he 
has none, to trump or not to trump the trick. 

27. ABANDONED Hanps.—If all four players throw their cards on 
the table, face upward, no further play of that hand is permitted. 
The result of the hand, as then claimed or admitted, is estab- 
lished ; provided, that if a revoke is discovered, the revoke penalty 
attaches. 

28. Revoxinec.—A revoke is a renounce in error not corrected 
in time. A player renounces in error when, holding one or more 
of the cards of the suit led, he plays a card of a different suit. 

A renounce in error may be corrected by the player making 
it, before the trick in which it occurs has been turned and quitted, 
unless either he or his partner, whether in his right turn or other- 
wise, has led or played to the following trick, or unless his 
partner has asked whether or not he has any of the suit renounced. 

29. If a player corrects his mistake in time to save a revoke, 
the card improperly played by him is liable to be called. Any 
player or players who have played after him may withdraw 
their cards and substitute others; the cards so withdrawn are not 
liable to be called. 

30. The penalty for revoking is the transfer of two tricks from 
the revoking side to their adversaries. It can be enforced for as 
many revokes as occur during the hand. The revoking side can- 
not win the game in that hand. If both sides revoke, neither 
can win the game in that hand. 

_ 31. The revoking player and his partner may require the hand 
in which the revoke has been made to be played out, and score 
all points made by them up to the score of six. 
_ _32. At the end of a hand, the claimants of a revoke may search 
all the tricks. If the tricks have been mixed, the claim may be 
urged and proved, if possible; but no proof is necessary and the 
revoke is established if, after it has been claimed, the accused 
player or his partner mixes the cards before they have been 
examined to the satisfaction of the adversaries. 
33. The revoke can be claimed at any time before the cards 


have.been presented and cut for the following deal, but not 
thereafter. : 
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34. MisceLLanrous.—Any one, during the play of a trick, and 
before the cards have been touched for the purpose of gathering 
them together, may demand that the players draw their cards. 

35. If any one, prior to his partner playing, calls attention in 
any manner to the trick or to the score, the adversary last to 
play to the trick may require the offender’s partner to play his 
highest or lowest of the suit led; or, if he has none, to trump or 
not to trump the trick. 

36. If any player says, “I can win the rest,” “The rest are ours,” 
“We have the game,” or words to that effect, his partner’s cards 
must be laid upon the table, and are liable to be called. 

387. When a trick has been turned and quitted, it must not 
again be seen until after the hand has been played. A violation 
of this law subjects the offender’s side to the same penalty as 
in case of a lead out of turn. 

38. If a player is lawfully called upon to play the highest or 
lowest of a suit, or to trump or not to trump a trick, or to lead 
a suit, and unnecessarily fails to comply, he is liable to the same 
penalty as if he had revoked. 

39. In all cases where a penalty has been incurred, the offender 
must await the decision of the adversaries. If either of them, 
with or without his partner’s consent, demands a penalty to 
which they are entitled, such decision is final. If the wrong 
adversary demands a penalty, or a wrong penalty is demanded, 
none can be enforced. 


DUPLICATE WHIST 


In this form of the game several tables are engaged. The 
cards played are not gathered into tricks, but kept in front of the 
players to whom they were dealt, and after the tricks are scored 
these cards are placed in a tray provided for the purpose and 
passed to the next table for the overplay. 


THE LAWS OF DUPLICATE WHIST 


As Adopted at the Tenth American Whist Congress, 1900, and 
Amended at the Congresses of 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905, 1906, 
1908, 1909, 1910, 1912 and 1914. 


Derinit1I0ons—The words and phrases used in these laws shall 
be construed in accordance with the following definitions, unless 
such construction is inconsistent with the context: 

(a.) The thirteen cards received by any one player are termed 
a “hand.” 

(b.) The four hands into which a pack is distributed for play 
are termed a “deal”; the same term is also used to designate the 
act of distributing the cards to the players. 

(c.) A “tray” is a device for retaining the hands of a deal and 


- indicating the order of playing them. 


‘ 
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d.) The player who is entitled to the trump card is termed 
oo Waealon® maeehe the cards have or have not been dealt by 
him. 

(e.) The first play of a deal is termed “the original play”; 
the second, or any subsequent play of such deal, “the overplay.” 

(f.) Duplicate Whist is that form of the game of Whist in 
which each deal is played once only by each player, and in which 
each deal is so overplayed as to bring the play of teams, pairs 
or individuals into comparison. 

(g.) A player “renounces” when he does not follow suit to the 
card led; he “renounces in error” when, although holding one or 
more cards of the suit led, he plays a card of a different suit; 
if such renounce in error is not lawfully corrected, it constitutes 
a “revoke.” 

(h.) A card is “played” whenever, in the course of play, it is 
placed or dropped face upwards on the table. 

(z.) A trick is “turned and quitted” when all four players have 
turned and quitted their respective cards. 

Law I—Suurriinc.—Szc. 1. Before the cards are dealt, they 
must be shuffled in the presence of an adversary or the umpire. 

Sec. 2. The pack must not be so shuffled as to expose the face 
of any card; if a card is so exposed, the pack must be reshuffled. 

Law II—Curtina ror tHe Trump—sSsc. 1. The dealer must 
present the cards to his right-hand adversary to be cut; such 
adversary must take from the top of the pack at least four cards 
and place them toward the dealer, leaving at least four cards in 
the remaining packet; the dealer must reunite the packets by 
placing the one not removed in cutting upon the other. If, in 
cutting or reuniting the separate packets, a card is exposed, the 
pack must be reshuffled and cut again; if there is any confusion 
of the cards or doubt as to the place where the pack was 
separated, there must be a new cut. 

Law HI—Dzarine.—Suc. 1. When the pack has been properly 
cut and reunited, the cards must be dealt one at a time face 
down, from the top of the pack, the first to the player at the left 
of the dealer, and each successive card to the player at the left 
of the one to whom the last card has been dealt. The last, which 
is the trump card, must be turned up on the tray, if one is used; 
otherwise, at the right of the dealer. 

Sec. 2. There must be a new deal: 

(a.) If any card except the last is faced or exposed in any 
way in dealing; 

(b.) If the pack is proved incorrect or imperfect; 

fee If either more or less than thirteen cards are dealt to any 
player; 

(d.) If, after the first trick has been turned and quitted on the 
original play of a deal, one or more cards are found to have been 
left in the tray. 

Law IV.—Tue Trump Carp.—Sec. 1. The trump card and the 
number of the deal must be recorded, before the play begins, on 
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a slip provided for that purpose, and must not be elsewhere re- 
corded. Such slip must be shown to an adversary, then turned 
_face down and placed in the tray, if one is used. 

Sec. 2. The dealer must leave the trump card face up until it 
is his turn to play to the first trick; he must take the trump card 
into his hand and turn down the trump slip before the second 
trick is turned and quitted. 

Sec. 3. When a deal is taken up for overplay, the dealer must 
show the trump slip to an adversary, and thereafter the trump 
sae and trump card shall be treated as in the case of an original 

eal. 

Sec. 4. After the trump card has been lawfully taken into the 
hand and the trump slip turned face down, the trump card must 
not be named nor the trump slip examined during the play of 
the deal; a player may, however, ask what the trump suit is. 

Sec. 5. If a player unlawfully looks at the trump slip, his 
highest or lowest trump may be called; if a player unlawfully 
names the trump card or unlawfully shows the trump slip to his 
partner, his partner’s highest or lowest trump may be called. 

Sec. 6. These penalties can be inflicted by either adversary at 
any time during the play of the deal in which they are incurred 
before the player from whom the call can be made has played 
to the current trick; the call may be repeated at each or any 
trick until the card is played, but cannot be changed. 

Sec. 7. When a deal has been played, the cards of the re- 
spective players, including the trump card, must be placed in the 
tray face down and the trump slip placed face up on top of the 
dealer’s cards. 

Sec. 8. If, on the overplay of a deal, the dealer turns a trump 
card other than the one recorded on the trump slip, and such 
error is discovered and corrected before the play of the deal is 
commenced, the card turned in error is liable to be called. 

Sec. 9. If such error is not corrected until after the overplay 
has begun, and more than two tables are engaged in play, the 
players at the table shall take the average score for the deal; if 
less than three tables are in play, there must be a new deal. 

Src. 10. Should a player record on the trump slip a different 
trump from the one turned in dealing and the error be discovered 
at the next table, there must be a new deal. If the deal has been 
played at one or more tables with the wrong trump, the recorded 
trump must be taken as correct and the players at the original 
table take the average score for the deal; if less than three tables 
are in play, there must be a new deal. 


Sec. 11. By the unanimous consent of the players in any match, 
a trump suit may be declared and no trump turned. 


Law V.—Irrecuvarities In THE Hanp.—Szc, 1. If, on the over- 
play, a player is found to have more than his correct number of 
cards, or the trump card is not in the dealer’s hand, or any card 
‘except the trump card is so faced as to expose any of the printing 
on its face, and less than three tables are engaged, there must be 
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a new deal. If more than two tables are in play, the hands must 
be rectified and then passed to the next table; the table at which 
the error was discovered must not overplay the deal, but shall 
take the average score. 

Sec. 2. If, after the first trick has been turned and quitted on 
the overplay of a deal, a player is found to have less than his 
correct number of cards and the others have their correct number, 
such player shall be answerable for the missing card or cards and 
for any revoke or revokes which he has made by reason of it or 
their absence. 

Law VI—P.uayine, TURNING AND QUITTING THE CarDS.—Szc. 1. 
Each player, when it is his turn to play, must place his card 
face up before him towards the center of the table and allow it 
to remain upon the table in this position until all have played 
to the trick, when he must turn it over and place it face down 
and nearer to himself, placing each successive card, as he turns 
it, so that it overlaps the last card played by him and with the 
ends toward the winners of the trick. After he has played his 
card and also after he has turned it, he must quit it by removing 
his hand. 

Src. 2. The cards must be left in the order in which they were 
played and quitted until the scores for the deal are recorded. 

Sec. 3. During the play of a deal a player must not pick up or 
turn another player’s card. 

Sec. 4. Before a trick is turned and quitted, any player may 
require any of the other players to show the face of the card 
played to that trick. 

Sec. 5. If a player names a card of a trick which has been 
turned and quitted, or turns or raises any such card so that any 
portion of its face can be seen by himself or his partner, he is 
liable to the same penalty as if he had led out of turn. 

Law VII—Carps Liastz to Be Catitep.—Szc. 1. The following 
cards are liable to be called: 

(a.) Every card so placed upon the table as to expose any of 
the printing on its face, except such cards as these laws specifically 
provide shall not be so liable; 

(b.) Every card so held by a player as to expose any of the 
printing on its face to his partner or te both of his adversaries 
at the same time; 


(c.) Every card, except the trump card, named by the player 
holding it. 

See. 2. If a player says, “I can win the rest,” “The rest are 
ours,” “It makes no difference how you play,” or words to that 
effect, or if he plays or exposes his remaining cards before his 
partner has played to the current trick, his partner’s cards must 
be laid face up on the table and are liable to be called. 


Sec. 3. All cards liable to be called must be placed face u ont 
the table and so left until played. A player bart lead or lee 
them when lawfully called, provided he can do so without re- 
voking; the call may be repeated at each or any trick until the 
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card is played. A player can not, however, be prevented from 
_ leading or playing a card liable to be called; if he can get rid of 
it in the course of play, no penalty remains. 

Sec. 4. The holder of a card liable to be called can be required 
to play it only by the adversary on his right. If such adversary 
plays without calling it, the holder may play to that trick as he 
pleases. If it is the holder’s turn to lead, the card must be called 
before the preceding trick has been turned and quitted or before 
pe holder has led a different card; otherwise he may lead as he 
pleases. 

© Law VIII —Lespine Out or Turn.—Szc. 1. If a player leads 
when it is the turn of an adversary to lead and the error is dis- 
covered before ail have played to such lead, a suit may be called 
from him or from his partner, as the case may be, the first time 
thereafter it is the right of either of them to lead. The penalty 
can be enforced only by the adversary on the right of the one 
from whom a lead can lawfully be called, and the right thereto 
is lost unless such adversary calls the suit he desires led before 
the first trick won by the offender or his partner, subsequent 
to the offense, is turned and quitted. 5 

Sec. 2. If a player leads when it is his partner’s turn, and the 
error is discovered before all have played to such lead, a suit 
may at once be called from the proper leader by his right-hand 
adversary. Until the penalty has been exacted, waived or for- 
feited, the proper leader must not lead; should he so lead, the 
card led by him is liable to be called. 

Sc. 3. If a player, when called on to lead a suit, has none of it, 
he may lead as he pleases. 

Sec. 4. If all have not played to a lead out of turn’ when the 
error is discovered, the card erroneously led and all cards played 
to such lead are not liable to be called, and must be taken into 
the hand. 


Law IX—Puayine Out or Turn—Sec. 1. If the third hand 
plays before the second, the fourth hand may also play before the 
second. 

Sec. 2. If the third hand has not played and the fourth hand 
plays before the second, the latter may be called upon by the 
third hand to play his highest or lowest card of the suit led, and 
if he has none of that suit to trump or not to trump the trick; 
the penalty can not be inflicted after the third hand has played 
to the trick. If the player liable to this penalty plays before it 
has been inflicted, waived or lost, the card so played is liable to 
be called. 

Law X—Tue Revoxe.—Sec, 1. A renounce in error may be 
corrected by the player making it, except in the following cases, 
‘in which a revoke is established and the penalty therefor in- 
- curred. 

(a.) When the trick in which it occurs has been turned and 
quitted ; : ; 
_ (b.) When the renouncing player or his partner, whether in 
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his right turn or otherwise, has led or played to the following 
trick. 


Sec. 2. At any time before the trick is turned and quitted, a 
player may ask an adversary if he has any of a suit to which 
such adversary has renounced in that trick, and can require the 
error to be corrected in case such adversary is found to have any 
of such suit. 


Sec. 3. If a player, who has renounced in error, lawfully corrects 
his mistake, the card improperly played by him is liable to be 
called, and, if he be the second or third thand player and his left- 
hand adversary has played to the trick before attention has been 
called to the renounce, he may be required by such adversary to 
play his highest or his lowest card to the trick in which he has 
renounced, and shall not play to that trick until such adversary — 
has inflicted or waived the penalty. Any player who has played 
to the trick after the renouncing player, may withdraw his card 
and gapautellen another; a card so withdrawn is not liable to be 
called. 


Sec. 4. The penalty for a revoke is the transfer of two tricks 
from the revoking side to their adversaries. If more than one 
revoke during the play of a deal is made by one side, the penalty | 
for each revoke, after the first, is the transfer of one trick only. 
The revoking players cannot score more, nor their adversaries 
less than the average on the deal in which the revoke occurs; 
except that in no case shall the infliction of the revoke penalty 


deprive the revoking players of any tricks won by them before 
their first revoke occurs. 


In Pair Matches the score shall be recorded as made, inde- 
pendently of the revoke penalty, which shall be separately in- 
dicated as plus or minus revoke (‘—R” for the revoking side, 
and “+R” for their adversaries). In such matches, the penalty 
for a revoke shall not increase the score of the opponents of the 
revoking players above the maximum, as made at the other 
tables, on the deal in which the revoke occurs; nor shall the 
score of the revoking players be thereby reduced below the 
minimum so made at the other tables, unless the injured side can 
establish to the satisfaction of the committee in charge that the 
full penalty should be enforced; provided, however, that if the 
opponents win more tricks than such maximum, independently 
of the revoke penalty, the score shall stand as made. 


Sec. 5. A revoke cannot be claimed if the claimant or his: 
partner has played to the following deal, or if both have left the 
table at which the revoke occurred. If the revoke is discovered 
in season, the penalty must be enforced and can not be waived. 


Sec. 6. At the end of the play of a deal, the claimants of a 
revoke can examine all the cards; if any hand has been shuffled, 
the claim may be urged and proved, if possible; but no proof is 
necessary, and the revoke is established if, after it has been. 
claimed, the accused player or his partner disturb the order of. 
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_ the cards before they have been examined to the satisfaction of 


the adversaries. ' 

Law XI—Misce.itangous—Ssc. 1. If any one calls attention 
im any manner to the trick before his partner has played thereto, 
the adversary last to play to the trick may require the offender’s 
partner to play his highest or lowest of the suit led, and if he 
has none of that suit, to trump or not to trump the trick. 

Sec. 2. A player has the right to remind his partner that it is 
his privilege to enforce a penalty and also to inform him of the 
penalty he can enforce. 

Sec. 3. A player has the right to prevent his partner from 
committing any irregularity, and, for that purpose, may ask his 
partner whether or not he has a card of a suit to which he has 
renounced on a trick which has not been turned and quitted. 

Sec. 4. If either of the adversaries, whether with or without his 
partner’s consent, demands a penalty to which they are entitled, 
such decision is final; if the wrong adversary demands a penalty 
or a wrong penalty is demanded, or either adversary waives a 
penalty, none can be enforced except in case of a revoke. 

Sac. 5. If a player is lawfully called upon to play the highest or 
lowest of a suit, to trump or not to trump a trick, to lead a suit 
or to win a trick, and unnecessarily fails to comply, he is liable 
to the same penalty as if he had revoked. 

Sec. 6. If any one leads or plays a card, and then, before his 
partner has played to the trick, leads one or more other cards, or 
plays two or more cards together, all of which are better than 
any of his adversaries hold of the suit, his partner may be called 
upon by either adversary to win the first or any subsequent trick 
to which any of said cards are played, and the remaining cards 
so played are liable to be called. 


CASSINO 


Cassino is generally played by four people (two against two), 
but occasionally by three or two; the points consist of eleven, 
and the lurch is six. 


The points are thus calculated: 
That party which obtains the Big Cassino 


(or ten of diamonds) reckons .......... dieeiesione points, 
Ditto, Little Cassino (the deuce of spades) .... 1 “ 
The four aces, one point each ..............00- i Se 
THe MATOLILY. IN SPACES: o «sien: cieis/niaiswress here lenegeeie siea koe 
The majority-Ol | Cards; +... ve. s ex's sie seen'e eebon re ae 


Besides a sweep before the end of the game, 
when any player can match all on the : 
boards-(reckons? 23.3: sores « blesses anes iat cated Foes duddicoee: 


By agreement sweeps may not be counted. 

There are two ways to settle: 1. Each deal is a game in itself 
and the majority of the 11 points wins, but the sweeps may make 
it a tie. 2. 21 points is game. If both players reach 21 on the 
same deal, the points score out in the following order: Cards, 
spades, Big Cassino, Little Cassino, aces and sweeps. If the aces 
have to decide it, they score in the order of spades, clubs, hearts 
and diamonds. ; 

Tur Dnat is determined by cutting. Low deals, ace being low. 
Four cards are dealt to each player, two or one at a time in ro- 
tation to the left, and four cards are dealt to the table face up, 
just before the dealer helps himself. 

The talon is placed face down on the table, and after the first 
round of four cards has been played, four more are dealt to each 
player, but none to the table, this continuing until all have been 
dealt out. The deal passes to the left. 

Failure to have pack cut, dealing a card incorrectly and failing 
to correct such error before dealing another, or dealing too many 
or too few cards to the table or to any player, constitutes a mis- 
deal and forfeits the deal. 

If a card is exposed in dealing the first round, the opponent 

may claim new deal by same dealer. 
_ If, after the four cards are dealt to the table, a card is exposed 
in dealing, or one is found faced in the pack, player to whom it 
falls may refuse it and be supplied from top of pack. Should the 
exposure of a card occur on the last round of the deal, dealer 
must take exposed card, and player whose hand is short may 
. draw from dealer’s hand. 

If wrong number of cards is given to any player after the first 
round, the error must be corrected by drawing from the pack 
and dealer cannot count anything on that hand of four ecards, 
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Tue Pray—Each player, beginning with eldest hand, may make 
any of the following plays: 

1. Take in a combination, 7.e., if he holds a card in his hand 
of the same denomination as one on the table, he may play his 
card and take in the two. He may also take in any other cards 
the sum of which equals the denomination of the one he plays; 
thus, a nine will take all the nines on the table and also an eight 
and ace, seven and two, etc. 

2. He may build a combination of two or more cards, by add- 
ing a card from his hand to one or more cards on the board, if 
the sum of such cards equals another card he holds in his hand. 
He can take in the build with such card on his next turn to play, 
provided no other player has taken it with another card of the 
same denomination or built higher on it. Thus, if a five is on 
the board and he holds a nine and four, he can build his four on 
the five and take it with his nine on his next turn; provided no 
player has built it higher or taken it in with another nine. 

3. He may call a combination; thus, if he holds two fours, 
and a third four, or a three and an ace, or two twos is on the 
board, he may play one of his fours on the board, calling it 
“fours,” and take them on his next turn; provided no other player 
takes it away from him with a four. A build can be built higher, 
but a call cannot, since the call contains more than one combi- 
nation. : 

4. A sweep is taking in every card on the table at once. 
Sweeps are noted by facing one card of the combination in which 
the sweep is made. If player cannot make any combination, he 
plays a single card to the table. After pack is exhausted, player 
taking last combination takes in all the cards remaining on the 
board, but this does not constitute a sweep, unless he can take 
all the cards by combination as above. 

Nortres.—A player cannot raise his own build, unless he has the 
cards to take in either the first or the second build. 

A player can, if possible, make a second build or a call, or take 
in a combination, or capture another’s build, before taking in his 
first build; otherwise he must take in his first build at his next 
turn to play. 

Cards once taken in cannot be examined, except the last combi- 
nation won; nor points nor cards counted until all the cards 
have been played. A mistake cannot be corrected after another 
combination has been taken in. 

A card played out of turn must be withdrawn and Jaid to one 
side until the player’s correct turn to play, when he must play it 
to the table. Player in error cannot combine it or win any combi- 
nation of cards with it. Any cards taken in with it by offending 
player must be restored to the table. j 

Builds may be raised with cards from the hand only; never with 
cards from the board. Builder or caller must name the denomi- 
nation of the build or call, otherwise any other player may 
separate and use such cards of it as he chooses. 


a 
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A player taking in a card not belonging to his combination or 
build must restore it and all other cards in the combination or 
build to the table, and his own card is laid out separately from 
the others. If the combination was his own, the cards composing 
it must be separated; if an adversary’s, the combination must be 
left intact. A player taking in a combination with a wrong card or 
taking in a wrong combination or card not belonging to him must 
be challenged, and the error proved before the next combination 
is taken in. If a player makes a build or a combination and has 
not in his hand the proper card to take it, he must, upon dis- 
covery of the error, restore the cards of such combination to the 
table. Opponents’ cards played subsequent to the error may be 
taken back and different cards played if opponents choose. If 
the erroneous build or combination has been taken by another 
player, there is no penalty nor any remedy. 


RULES FOR PLAYING CASSINO 


The principal objects are to remember what has been played; 
when no pairs or combinations can be made, to clear the hand 
of court cards, which cannot be combined and are only of serv- 
ice in pairing or in gaining the final sweep; and if no court cards 
are left, to play any small ones, except aces, as thereby combina- 
tions are often prevented. 

In making pairs and combinations a preference should gener- 
ally be given to spades, for obtaining a majority of them may 
save the game. 

When three aces are out, take the first opportunity to play the 
fourth, as it then cannot pair; but when there is another ace 
remaining, it is better even to play the Little Cassino, that can 
only make one point, than to risk the ace, which may be paired 
by the opponent and make a difference of two points; and if 
Big Cassino and an ace be on the board prefer the ace, as it may 
be paired or combined, but Big Cassino can only be paired. 

Do not neglect sweeping the board when opportunity offers; 
always prefer taking up the card laid down by the opponent, also 
as many as possible with one, endeavoring likewise to win the 
last cards or final sweep. 

In the last hand dealt it is well sometimes, especially if you 
are the last to play, to hold a court card to take the last trick, 
as it may decide the cards. 

While Big or Little Cassino is in, avoid playing either a ten 
or a deuce. 

_ When you hold a pair, lay down one of them, unless when there 
is a similar card on the table and the fourth not yet out. 

Attend to the adversaries’ score, and, if possible, prevent them 
from saving their lurch, even though you otherwise seemingly - 
get less yourself, particularly if you can hinder them from clear- 
ing the board. 

At the commencement of a game, combine all the cards possible, 
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- for that is more difficult than pairing; but when combination’ 
cannot be made, do not omit to pair, and also carefully avoid 
losing opportunities of making tricks. 


ROYAL CASSINO 


Tue rules of Cassino apply. In this form of the game, how- 
ever, each jack is considered an eleven-spot, each queen a twelve- 
spot, each king a thirteen-spot, and aces either ones or fourteens, 
as players may elect. These cards can be built into combina- 
tions with spot cards, making a much more scientific game. Count 
as in Cassino. A still better and more scientific game of Royal 
Cassino is played by using packs containing eleven and twelve 
spots of each suit. This makes jacks thirteens, queens fourteens, 
kings fifteens, and aces ones or sixteens. The number of combina- 
tions possible is thus greatly increased and interest added., 


ROYAL DRAW CASSINO 


THE same as Royal Cassino, except that after the first four 
cards are dealt to players and board, remainder of the pack is 
placed face downward on the table, and each player, after play- 
ing a card from his hand, draws the top card from the pack, thus 
restoring the number of cards in his hand to four. This is con- 
tinued until pack is exhausted, when hands are played out, and 
count made in the regular manner. If a player fails to draw in 
proper turn he cannot correct the error until his next turn to 
draw, when he must draw two cards. 


SPADE CASSINO 


Tue same as Cassino, Royal, or Royal Draw Cassino, except 
that each card of spade suit counts 1 point for game. Ace, jack 
and deuce of spades count 2 each—1 point as ace and jack and 
Little Cassino respectively, and 1 each as a spade. Sixty-one 
points constitute a game. A cribbage board is used for scoring, 
and points are scored as made. The only thing which remains 
to be counted at end of play, therefore, is cards, 


VINGT-UN 


Vinct-un, or Twenty-one, is very similar to Quinze, and may 
be played by two or more people. It is essentially a family game, 
and when played as such the stakes are usually represented by 
counters, which may be of any value. It is common to limit the 
stakes to be laid to ten or twelve counters. As the deal is advan- 
tageous and often continues long with the same person, it is 

-usual to determine it at the commencement by the first ace 
turned up, or any other mode that may be agreed upon. 

The deal usually passes to the left, each player dealing one 
round in turn. Sometimes, however, it is retained by the person 
who commences until a natural vingt-un occurs, when it passes 
to the next in rotation* (The old mode of play, however, is 
that.in the case of a natural vingt-un the deal passes to the 
holder, and many still adhere to this custom. This item of the 
game must. therefore, be regulated by the custom of the table, or 
be previously agreed upon.) The pony, or youngest hand, should 
collect the cards that have been played, and shuffle them together 
ready for the dealer against the period when he shall have dis- 
tributed the whole pack. 

The dealer begins by giving two cards, one at a time, face 
downward, to each player, including himself. After the first card 
has been dealt round, each places his stake upon it (which may, 
if he chooses, be as low as a single counter), and then receives 
the second card; but the dealer, upon the stakes being all laid, 
and before proceeding with the deal, looks at his own card, and 
if he thinks proper (having perhaps an ace, ten, or court card), 
he may double the stakes, which he announces by crying “Double.” 
He then distributes a second card to each, and lastly to himself. 
Should he chance to have a natural vingt-un, he declares it at 
once, before any more cards are dealt, and collects the stakes 
(which, by a vingt-un, are doubled); but should he have drawn 
less than 21, the game proceeds thus: The dealer inquires of 
each player in rotation, beginning with the eldest hand on the 
left, whether he stands, or wishes for another card, which, if re- 
quired, must be given from off the top (face upward) of the pack, 
and afterwards another, or more, if requested, till the points of 
the additional card or cards, added to those dealt, exceed or make 
21 exactly, or such a number less than 21 as the player may 
choose to stand upon; but when the points exceed 21, the player 
is technically said to have overdrawn, and his cards are to be 
thrown up forthwith, and the stake laid on them paid to the 
dealer. When the deal has gone the round of the table in this 
manner, he turns up his own cards to the view of the company, — 


*Should a natural vingt-un occur in the first round it does not put out, 
the dealer being allowed a misericorde. ! 
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and should he have any number of points between, say, from 17 
to 20, he usually “stands,” that is, pits his cards against the other 
players. Those under his number, as well as ties, pay; those 
above it receive. (Ties are the principal advantage of the 
dealer.) If the dealer should have only 14 or 15 points in his 
first hand, the chances would be against him were he to stand on 
so small a number. He would therefore draw another card, and 
should this be a very low one (an ace or a deuce) and he have 
reason to suppose, by the extra cards dealt round, that he had 
to contest high numbers, he would draw again, and if he obtained 
19 or 20 points would then probably win on more than he loses, 
the average of chances being in his favor; if by drawing he should 
happen to make up 21, he would receive double from all, except 
from the ties and those who had already thrown up; if more 
than 21, he would have to pay all who stand, paying the vingt-uns 
double. 

Should either the dealer or a player happen to turn up two 
cards of the same denomination, for instance, two aces, deuces, or 
any other number, or two kings, two queens, etc., he would have 
the choice of going on both, and should the next card he draws 
be a triplicate, he may go on all three. If the cards happen to 
be aces, which count either as 1 or 11, at the option of the player, 
and if by great luck he should successively draw three tens or 
court cards, thus making three natural vingt-uns, he would obtain 
double stakes upon each, therefore six times as much as the stakes 
placed on the various hands, and should he, on laying his first 
card, have cried “double,” the stakes payable would, in such 
case, be twice doubled, therefore upon the three cards twelve- 
fold. This is an extreme case, cited merely to show the nature 
of the game. It commonly happens, however, that when either 
dealer or player “goes” on several cards, he loses on one or more, 
and thus neutralizes his gains. Players, as already intimated, 
have the same right of “going” on several cards as the dealer. 

When any player has a vingt-un, and the dealer not, then the 
rlayer wins double stakes from him; in other cases, except when 
2, natural vingt-un happens, the dealer pays single stakes to all 
whose numbers under 21 are higher than his own, and receives 
from those who have lower numbers; players who have similar 

~ numbers to the dealer pay; and when the dealer draws more than 
21, he overdraws, and has to pay to all who have not thrown up, 
es already stated. 


Twenty-one, whenever dealt in the first two cards, is styled a 
natural vingt-un, and should be declared immediately. Hoyle 
says that this entitles the possessor to the deal, besides double 
stakes from all the players, unless there shall be more than one 
natural vingt-un, in which case the younger hand or hands so 
having the same are exempted from paying to the eldest. But 

this rule is nearly obsolete. It is not now customary to allow 
any except the dealer to take double stakes from the company in 
_ respect to his natural vingt-un. 
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One of the first thoughts of the dealer, after the cards have 
been cut, should be to look for Brulet, which is a natural 
vingt-un formed by the bottom and top card, when they happen 
to be an ace and tenth card. The card or cards looked at must 
be thrown out, and mixed with those collected by the pony. 
Brulet either clears the board of the stakes laid (usually one or 
two counters levied on each player, at the’ commencement of 
every game, and collected into a tray) or takes the amount of 
the limit from each, as may be agreed. 

The deal, it should be observed, may be sold to the best bidder, 
and, as it is undoubtedly of some advantage, a buyer will gener- 
ally be found. But should a timid player object to the deal, and 
no buyer be found, he may decline it, and so let it pass to the 
next. 

N. B. An ace, as already intimated, may be reckoned either as 
11 or 1; every court card is counted as 10, and the rest of the 
pack according to their points. 

The odds of this game merely depend upon the average quan- 
tity of cards likely to come under or exceed 21; for example, if 
those in hand make 14 exactly, it is 7 to 6 that the one next 
drawn does not make the number of points above 21, but if the 
points be 15, it is 7 to 6 against that hand; yet it would not 
therefore always be prudent to stand at 15, for as the ace may be 
calculated both ways, it is rather above an even bet that the 


adversary’s two first cards amount to more than 14. A natural 


vingt-un may be expected once in 7 coups when two, and twice 
in 7 when four people play, and so on according to the number of 


players. 
MACAO 
Copyright by U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


A vaRIATION of Vingt-un, only one card being dealt. Tens and 
court cards do not count; aces count one. Nine is number to be 
reached instead of 21. A player receiving nine in the first deal 
is paid three times amount of his wager; an eight, twice the 
amount; or a seven, the amount he has staked. The dealer, if he 
receives a nine, eight or seven on the deal, is paid by each player 
three times, twice, or once the amount of such player’s stake. 
Otherwise, the game is played on same principle as Vingt-un. 


FARMER 


Use full pack, with the four eights and the sixes of diamonds, 
clubs and spades discarded. Spot cards count at their pip values, 
court cards 10, and aces 1. Hach player places one chip in center 
of table, forming the Farm (or pool). This is sold to highest 
bidder, who must deposit in the Farm as many chips as he bid. 
He then becomes dealer and banker. One card is dealt to each 
player, and each must draw one card, and may draw more, if 
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desired, as in Vingt-un, the object being, however, to reach 16 
points, instead of 21. If a player overdraws, he does not: announce 
it until the hands are exposed. Any player having exactly 16 wins 
the Farm and all it contains. If two or more players have 16, the 
one holding the six of hearts wins; or, if no one has this card, the 
16 made with fewest cards wins. If this is a tie, eldest hand wins. 
If no one has exactly 16, the Farmer still remains in possession 
of the Farm, and thus holds it, deal after deal, until some one 
wins it by holding exactly 16. 

Whether Farm changes hands or not, after hands are exposed, 
all who have overdrawn pay dealer one chip for each pip they 
hold over 16. These chips are the Farmer’s own property. Those 
holding less than 16 pay nothing to dealer, but the one nearest 
to 16 receives one chip from each of the other players. Ties are 
decided by the possession of the six of hearts, fewest cards, or 
the eldest hand, as above. When th> Farm is -von, it is emptied 
by the winner, and a new pool is formed and sold as before. 


SEVEN AND ONE-HALF 


A variety of Vingt-un played with 40 cards (the 8’s, 9’s and 10’s 
of each suit being discarded). Any number may play. Cards 
have no relative rank, but their counting value is as follows: K’s, 
Q’s and J’s, one-half point each, spot cards counting their pip 
values, aces 1, deuces 2, etc. Usually one player is selected to 
act as banker, and to receive the first deal. If desired, any player 
may deal the cards, one at a time to the left, the first player re- 
ceiving an ace taking the deal. The object of the game is to 
hold cards the collective pip value of which most nearly ap- 
proaches seven and one-half, without passing that number. 

Dealer gives each player one card, dealing to the left. After 
examining his card and before any further cards are served by 
the dealer, each player examines the card given him and bets 
any amount within the limit fixed at the beginning of the game. 
As all bets are made after the player has seen his card, the dealer 
may, after examining his card, and before serving any of the 
players, require all players to double their bets. There is no 
redouble. 

After all bets are made, the eldest hand may stand or draw 
cards, as he may elect. Cards may be drawn until he is satisfied, 
or the collective pip value of the hand exceeds seven and one- 
half. A player who overdraws must announce the fact at once, 
abandon the hand and pay his stake to the dealer. All cards 
drawn are served face up. The remaining players are served in 
a similar manner. The dealer then turns his card face up and 
-either draws or announces that he will stand. Should he elect 
to stand, he takes all bets from players having an equal or less 
aumber of points in their hands and pays those having a greater 
amount. Should he overdraw or “break,” he must pay all players 
who have not previously overdrawn. 
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Should any player draw exactly seven and one-half, he must 
announce the fact at once and expose his entire hand. Should 
the dealer not draw exactly seven and one-half, after serving the 
remaining players, he must pay to each player drawing seven 
and one-half double the amount of their.stake. Should the 
dealer draw exactly seven and one-half, he collects double the 
stake of each player who has not previously overdrawn, regard- 
less of whether or not other players may hold hands of similar 
value. 

Splits—Should the first card drawn by a player be of the same 
value as the original card served him and their combined pip 
value not exceed seven and one-half, he may “split” the pair, 
betting on the second card an amount equal to the original bet. 
Cards are served to either hand first, but one hand must break 
or be satisfied before cards are served to the second. The first 
card served to either card of the split pair is served face down. 
Should the first card served to either of the split pair be of the 
same value as the split, a third hand may be formed, etc. For 
example: The first card served a player is an ace. He bets two 
chips and asks for a card. This card proves to be an ace and he 
announces a split, betting two chips on the second ace. He then 
draws to the first hand again and receives a third ace. Another 
split is announced and two chips bet on the third hand. He then 
aoe to each hand separately until satisfied or until he over- 
raws. 

Change of Deal—The first player to the dealer’s left to expose 
seven and one-half, when the dealer fails to draw a similar hand, 
takes the deal. If more than one seven and one-half is turned, 
each player holding such hand has the option of dealing, should 
those ahead of him decline the deal. Should all decline, the 
deal remains unchanged, but the dealer must pay double on these 
hands, even though he retains the deal. In some localities a 
player who does not desire to deal when he has the opportunity, 
may dispose of the deal to another player, or he may pool his 
chips with another player. In this case only one card is served 
to both players pooling their chips. When the deal is lost, the 
chips in the pool are equally divided. 

Misdeal.—There is no misdeal, but a player is not compelled 
to accept a card exposed during the deal. 


BACCARAT 


Tus is another variety of Vingt-un, one player being the 
banker, the others, from three to eleven, the punters. Three packs 
of cards are shuffled together and used as one. The court 
cards and tens count nothing; all pip cards, including the ace, 
reckon at their face value. The object is to secure cards whose . 
total pip value most closely approaches eight or nine. An eight 
made with two cards is better than a nine made with three. 

Players make their bets on the right or left of the table, any 
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amounts they please, before the deal begins. The banker lays 
the cards before him, face down, and slips off the top card, giving 
it to the player on his right, face down. Then he gives a card 
to the player on his left and then one to himself. This is re- 
peated and then the three players examine their two cards. 

If any of the three has eight or nine he shows it at once. If 
the banker has eight or nine and neither punter has as much, 
the banker wins everything on the table. If either player has 
more than the banker, he wins. If equal, it is a stand-off. All 
the bets made on the side of the table on which the player sits 
must be paid or lost according to the success or failure of the 
player holding cards who sits on that side. 

If no one has eight or nine the banker must offer a card, face 
down, to the player on his right. If he refuses it, it is offered 
to the player on the left, and if he refuses it, the banker must 
take it. If the player on the right takes it, the one on the left 
may ask for one, but the banker is not obliged to take a card if 
his offer is accepted by either punter. Cards so drawn are at 
once turned face up. Ties are a stand-off, but the banker pays 
all bets on the side of a punter who has nearer nine than him- 
self and wins all on the side that is not so near as himself, so 
that he may win from both or lose to both. 


CHEMIN DE FER 


Tuis is a variation of Baccarat in which six packs of cards are 
used, all shuffled together. As soon as the first banker loses a 
coup, the player to his left takes the bank and the deal, and re- 
tains it until he loses. The banker in each deal gives cards only 
to the player on his right and to himself, so that the banker must 
win or lose each time he deals. The player to the right of the 
banker has a right to go banco, which is a challenge to play for 
the entire capital in the bank at one coup. This takes precedence 
of all other bets made. If the player refuses the one on his 
right again may go banco, and so on in order. 


SPECULATION 


Tus is a lively round game that several may play, using a 
complete pack of cards bearing the same import as at Whist, 
with fish or counters, on which such a value is fixed as the 
company agree. The highest trump in each deal wins the pool, 
.and whenever it happens that not one is dealt, then the company 
pool again and the event is decided by the succeeding coup. 
After determining the deal, etc., the dealer pools six fish, and 
every other player four; next three cards are given to each by 
one at a time, and another turned up for trump; the cards are 
not to be looked at, except in this manner: ‘The eldest hand 
shows the uppermost card, which, if a trump, the company may 
speculate on or bid for, the highest bidder buying and paying 
for it, provided the price offered is approved of by the seller. 
After this is settled, or if the first card does not prove trump, 
then the next eldest shows the uppermost card, and so on, the 
company speculating as they please, ti all are exposed, when 
the possessor of the highest trump, whether by purchase or 
otherwise, gains the pool. 

The holder of the trump card, whether acquired by purchase 
or otherwise, has the privilege of keeping his cards concealed 
till all the rest have been turned up. 

To play this game well, little more is requisite than recollecting 
what superior cards of that particular suit have appeared in the 
preceding deals, and calculating the probability of the trump 
offered proving the highest in the deal then undetermined. 


LOO 


Loo, or Lue, subdivided into limited and unlimited Loo, a 
game the complete knowledge of which can easily be acquired, 
is played two ways, both with five and three cards, though most 
commonly with five cards dealt from a whole pack, either first 
three and then two, or by one at a time. Several persons may 
play together, but the greatest number can be -admitted when 
with three cards only. 

After cards have been dealt to each player another is turned 
up for trump; the knave of clubs generally, or sometimes the 
knave of the trump suit, as agreed upon, is the highest card and 
styled Pam; the ace of trumps is next in value, and the rest in 
succession, as at Whist. Each player has the liberty of changing — 
for others from the pack all or any of the five cards dealt, or of 
throwing up the hand in order Nese ap being looed. Those who 
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play their cards either with or without changing, and do not gain 

- a trick, are looed; as is likewise the case with all who have stood 

the game, when a flush or flushes occur, and each, except any 

player holding Pam or an inferior flush, is required to deposit a 

stake to be given to the person who sweeps the board, or divided 

among the winners at the ensuing deal, according to the tricks — 
which may then be made. Sometimes it is settled that each 

person looed shall pay a sum equal to what happens to be on the 

table at the time. Five cards of a suit, or four with Pam, com- 

pose a flush, which sweeps the board, and yields only to a supe 
rior flush, or the elder hand. When the ace of trumps is led, it 

is usual to say, “Pam be civil,” the holder of which last-men- 

tioned card is then expected to let the ace pass. 

Any player having a flush or five cards of a suit in his hand 
loos all the parties then playing, and sweeps the board. 

When Loo is played with three cards, they are dealt by one 
at a time, Pam is omitted, and the cards are not exchanged nor 
permitted to be thrown up. 

In different companies these games are frequently played with 
a few trifling variations from the manner as before stated. 

One of the most usual variations in three-card Loo is the lay- 
ing out of two or three extra hands, which are called Misses. 
These may be exchanged with their own hands by any of the 
players, the elder hand having the first choice, and the others 
according to their turn, the dealer being last. It commonly 
happens that the first two or three players avail themselves of 
their option, so that it rarely comes round to the dealer. The 
Miss, which is to be taken at a venture, without previous in- 
spection, must be played. 


LOTTERY 


Or the minor games of cards, Lottery is without doubt one of 
the most agreeable when there are a great number of players; for 
it may be played by ten, twelve or more, but not well with less 
than four or five players. Two entire packs of cards are employed, 
one of which serves for the tricks, and the other for the lots or 
prizes. Each player should take a certain number of counters, 
more or less, that and their value depending on the will of the 
players. These points being settled, every one gives the counters 
he has, for his stake, and these, being collected into a box or 
purse on the middle of the table, compose the fund of the Lot- 


tery. 

The players being all ranged round the table, two of them take 
each a pack of cards, and as it is of no importance who deals. 
there being no advantage in being eldest or youngest, the cards 
are commonly presented in compliment to some two of the 
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players. The dealers, after well shuffling the cards, have them 
cut by their left-hand neighbors, and one of them deals a card 
to each player; all these cards are to remain turned, and are 
called the lots; each player then places on his lot what number 
of counters he thinks proper; they should observe, however, to 
make them one higher than the other, that there may be as 
few as possible of the same value. The lots being thus prized, 
he who has the other pack deals likewise to each player one card, 
which are called the tickets; each player having received his 
-eard, the lots are then turned, and each examines whether his 
ticket answers to any of the lots; for example, if any of the lots 
are the knave of clubs, the queen of hearts, the ace of spades, the 
eight of clubs, the six of diamonds, the four of hearts, the three 
of spades and the two of diamonds, the player whose card 
corresponds to any of these takes up the lot or prize that is 
marked on that. card. 

The two dealers then collect those cards that belong to their 
respective packs, and after having shuffled them, deal again in 
the same manner as before, the lots being laid down and drawn 
by the tickets, in the manner we have just mentioned; and such 
lots as remain undrawn are to be added to the fund of the lottery. 
This continues till the fund is all drawn out, after which each 
player examines what he has won, and the stakes are paid in 
money by him who drew the lottery, whose business it is to 
collect and divide it. 

If the party should last too long, instead of giving only one 
card to each for his ticket, you may give two, three, or even 
four, one after the other, according as you would have the party 
continue. Increasing the value of the lots likewise helps greatly 
to shorten the party. 

Another method is, to take at random three cards out of one 
of the packs, and place them, face downward, on a board or in » 
a bowl on the table for the prizes; then every player purchases 
from the other pack any number of cards for tickets as may be 
most agreeable, paying a fixed sum or certain quantity of counters 
for each, which sums or counters are put in different proportions 
on the three prizes to be gained by those who happen to have 
purchased corresponding cards, and such that happen not to be 
drawn are continued till the next deal. 

_ This game may be played with a single pack by separating it 
into two divisions, each containing a red and black suit. 


COMMERCE 


Or this there are two distinct methods of playing, the new 
and the old mode. The new way is played by any number of 
persons, from three to twelve, with a complete pack of 62 cards, 
bearing the same import as at Whist, only the ace is reckoned 
as eleven. Every player has a certain quantity of counters on 
which a fixed value is put, and each, at every fresh deal, lays 
down one for the stake. Sometimes the game is continued until, 
or finished when, one of the players has lost all the counters 
given at the commencement; but in order to prevent it from 
being spun out to an unpleasant length, or concluded too soon, it 
is often customary to fix the duration to a determinate number 
of tours or times that the whole party shall deal once each com- 
pletely round. 

After determining the deal, the dealer, styled also the banker, 
shuffles the pack, which is to be cut by the left-hand player; then 
three cards, either altogether or one by one, at the dealer’s 
pleasure, are given to each person, beginning on the right hand, 
but none are to be turned up. If the pack proves false, or the 
deal wrong, or should there be a faced card, then there must be 
a fresh deal. 

At this game are three parts: Ist, that which takes place of 
all others, called the tricon, or three cards of the same denomi- 
nation, similar to pair-royal at Cribbage; 2dly, the next in rank 
is the sequence, or three following cards of the same suit, like 
tierce at Piquet; and lastly, the point, being the greatest number 
of pips on two or three cards of a suit in any one hand; of all 
which parts the higher disannuls the lower. 

After the cards have been dealt round, the banker inquires, 
“Who will trade?” which the players, beginning with the eldest 
hand, usually and separately answer by saying, “For ready 
money,” or “I barter.” Trading for money is giving a card and a 
counter to the banker, who places the card under the stock or re- 
mainder of the pack, styled the bank, and returns in lieu thereof 
another card from the top. The counter is profit to the banker, 
who consequently trades with the stock free from expense. 
Barter is exchanging a card without pay with the next right-hand 
player, which must not be refused; and so on, the players trade 
alternately, till one of them obtains the object aimed at, and 
thereby stops the Commerce; then all show their hands, and the 
highest tricon, sequence or point wins the pool. The player who 
first gains the wished for tricon, etc. should show the same 
immediately, without waiting till the others begin a fresh round, 
and if any one chooses to stand on the hand dealt, and show it 
without trading, none of the junior players can trade that deal, 
and if the eldest hand stands, then of course no person can trade. 

The banker always ranks as eldest hand, in case of neither tricon 
nor sequence, when the game is decided by the point. Whenever 
the banker does not gain the pol, then he is to pay a counter 
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to that player who obtains the same, and if the banker possesses 
tricon, sequence or point and does not win the pool, because 
another player has a better hand, then he is to give a counter to 
every player. 

Commerce the old way is played by several persons together, 
every one depositing a certain sum in the pool, and receiving 
three fish or counters apiece, on which a value is fixed, so as to 
leave a sum for that player who gains the final sweep. After 
determining the deal, three cards, beginning on the left hand, 
are given to every player, and as many turned up on the board 
by one at a time. 

This game is gained, as at the other, by pairs-royal, sequences, 
or flushes, and should the three cards turned up be such as the 
dealer approves of, he may, previous to looking at the hand dealt 
to himself, take those so turned up in lieu of his own, but then 
must abide by the same, and cannot afterwards exchange any 
during that deal. All the players, beginning with the eldest 
hand, may in rotation change any card or cards in their posses- 
sion for such as lie turned up on the table, striving thereby to 
make pairs-royal, sequences, or flushes, and so on round again 
and again, till all have refused to change, or are satisfied; but 
every person once standing cannot change again that deal. Fi- 
nally the hands are all shown, and the possessor of the highest 
pair-royal, etc., or the eldest hand if there are more than one 
of the same value, takes the sum agreed upon out of the pool, 
and the person having the worst hand puts one fish or counter 
therein, called “going up.” The player whose three are first 
gone off has the liberty of purchasing one more, called, “buying 
a horse,” for a sum as agreed, usually one-third of the original 
stake, to be put into the pool. After that, every player whose 
fish are all gone sits by till the game is concluded, which finishes 
by. the person who continues the longest on the board thereby ° 
gaining the pool or final sweep. 


BLIND HOOKEY 


Tuis is purely a game of chance, without any limit as to the 
number of players, but is best suited to a party of four, six or 
ten. Hach player cuts for the deal, which is decided in the same 
manner as at Whist. The pack, being then shuffled by the player 
on the dealer’s right hand, may be again shuffled by the dealer 
himself, and, being cut by the right-hand player, is placed by the 
dealer before the player on his left hand. This player cuts a 
parcel for himself, consisting of not less than four cards, nor of 
more than shall allow an equal number at least to all the players, | 
and lays them before him with the faces downward. All the 
players having done the same, and a small parcel being left for 
the dealer, he also lays it before him, face downward. Each 
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player then places upon the parcel of cards before him the stake 
which he is inclined to go for, and, all the party having followed 
this example, the dealer forthwith turns up his parcel, for he is 
obliged to set the players in the amount they decide to venture. 
The dealer having turned up his parcel, the left-hand player does 
the same, and ‘whoever turns up the highest card wins the stake, 
but should the cards “tie,” that is, be of equal value, the dealer 
wins. This is a considerable advantage, and consequently the 
deal is many points in favor of the holder. It may be sold, and the 
buyer being out, which results from his turn-up card being lower 
than any that is turned up by any of the players, it returns to 
the player on the left hand of the dealer who sold it. This is 
the principle upon which Blind Hookey is commonly played. 


MATRIMONY 


Matrimony may be played by any number of persons from five 
to fourteen. This game is composed of five chances, usually 
marked on a board or sheet of paper, as follows: 


Best 
The Ace of Diamonds turned up. 
3 a 
i 3 
Bg : Rn 2 
g Intrigue, s & 
BY or an 
‘Sa Queen and Knave. Og 
om) as 
if is} 
hd ’ 
Pairs 
The Highest. 


N. B. The ace of diamonds turned up takes the whole pool, 
but when in hand ranks only as any other ace, and if not turned 
up, nor any ace in hand, then the king or next superior card 
wins the chance styled best. 

The game is generally played with counters, and the dealer 
stakes what he pleases on each or any chance, the other players 
depositing each the same quantity, minus one; that is, when the 
dealer stakes twelve, the rest of the company lay down eleven 
each. After this, two cards are dealt round to every one, begin- 
ning on the left, then to each one other card turned up, and he 
who so happens to get the ace of diamonds sweeps all; if it is 
not turned up, then each player shows his hand, and any of them 
having matrimony, intrigue, etc., takes the counters on that 
point; when two or more people happen to have a similar com- 
bination, the eldest hand has the preference; and should any 
chance not be gained, it stands over to the next deal. 


PIQUET 


Hoy ze, in his account of this game, as well as of several others 
in his very popular treatise, begins as if he were addressing those 
who had already made considerable progress in the matters under 
discussion. As we have no right to assume any such anterior 
knowledge, but rather the contrary, seeing that our purpose is 
equally to teach the unpracticed as to minister to more mature 
study, we shall commence with the first elements of the game. 

The game of Piquet, then, is played by two persons, with 
thirty-two cards, namely ace, king, queen, knave, ten, nine, eight, 
and seven of each suit, and these cards rank according to the 
succession in which they are here placed. In reckoning what is 
called the point, the ace counts eleven, the king, queen, knave, 
ten each, and the other cards according to the number of their 
respective pips. Having agreed on the amount of the stakes, the 
next step is to cut for the deal. He that cuts the lowest Piquet card 
deals; having first shuffled the pack, he presents it to his adver- 
sary, who if he pleases may shuffle also. Should he do so, the 
dealer may shuffle them again;’ and having done so, he places 
them before the other, who cuts them. If in this operation a card 
shall drop, the dealer has the right to shuffle over again. It is 
always advisable for the elder hand to shuffle, especially when 
the dealer’s pack is running in his (the dealer’s) favor, for though 
there must of course be a great deal of luck in a run of: good 
cards, yet this luck is frequently owing to the neglect of effectual 
shuffling, because in the course of play the cards naturally drop 
into such a position as to cause this run. For the same reason, 
if the run continues against him, he should change Lis method 
of shuffling, alternating them by one at a time, or three. 

It is a rule with some good players to have two packs. Each 
deals with his own pack throughout the game or partie, unless 
either of them chooses to call for new cards at his own expense; 
at the end of the partie the choice of cards is usually cut for, the 
highest being entitled to the choice. 

The number of points in each game is now one hundred; it 
used to be one hundred and one; fifty saves the lurch. 

In Rusicon Pique, which is the more popular game, instead 
of playing 100 Points up, six deals constitute a game, and at the 
end of these six deals the scores are added up, the lower being 
then deducted from the higher and 100 points added to the dif- 
ference. If either or both players fail to reach 100 points in the 
six deals, the higher score is the winner and he adds to his score 
the points made by the loser instead of deducting them. 

The cards are to be dealt two by two, and in no other num- 
bers. In this manner each player is to have twelve cards dealt 
him and there will then remain eight cards, which are called “the 
stock,” and are to be placed on the board, directly between the 
two players. 
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The penalties of misdealing will be found in the rules appended 
to this treatise. 

When the cards are dealt, each player should sort his own hand, 
placing together those of each suit. The first thing to be observed 
by each is whether he has a carte-blanche, that is, whether he has 
no picture cards in his hand; these are the king, queen and knave. 
Should the eldest hand have a carte-blanche, he is to tell the deal- 
er to discount for a carte-blanche, and when that is done he shows 
it by counting his cards one by one on the table, with the face 
uppermost. If the younger hand has a carte-blanche, he is to 
wait till the elder has made his discard, and then, before he takes 
in, show his cards as above. The great advantage of a carte- 
blanche is that the player who has it counts ten, which takes 
precedence of every other score, and not only counts towards the 
pique or repique but prevents the adversary from having either 
one or the other; and if the player who holds it is at the point of 
ninety or upwards, he wins the game. 

_When the players have sorted their cards, the elder hand makes 
his discard, that is to say, he throws out not more than five of 
such cards as he considers of least value, and exchanges them for 
@ corresponding number of cards taken from the stock in their 
natural order. The general rules as to discarding by the elder 
hand are two: first, he must exchange one card at least, and 
secondly he must leave three cards in the stock for dealer. If 
he takes in a smaller number than five, he has a right to look at 
such of the five as he leaves. 

The dealer is not bound to discard at all, but if he does he must 
take in, first those that are left by the elder hand, and then his 
own three which are at the bottom of the stock; and though 
these be his rightful number, he is at liberty to take in not only 
those three, but also all that his adversary has left. Should he 
leave any cards, he has a right to look at them, in which case 
the elder hand, after he has led a card, or declared the suit that 
he intends to lead, may look at them also; but if the dealer does 
not look at them neither may the elder hand do so. Here it may 
be observed, that it is often for the advantage of the dealer not 
to look at the cards he leaves; as, for instance, if he has in his 
hand a king unguarded, if the adversary has all the rest of the suit, 
there is no help for it; but it may happen that there are one or 
two cards of that very suit left in the stock, and if so, it is better 
they should be unseen, as the elder hand will be thereby led to 
conclude that the king is guarded. Should the dealer leave any 
ecards and mix them up with his own discard, the elder hand has 
a right to see the whole, after having first named the suit he 
intends to lead. 

In either of the above cases, should the elder hand lead a 
different suit from that which he named, the dealer may require 
him to lead any suit he pleases. 

A novice at the game will naturally think that he ought to 
throw out those cards which are of least numerical value; but 

the case is constantly otherwise. He must, therefore, wel! consider 
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the object he has in view and how to attain it. Now, for this 
purpose, he must be well acquainted with the value of the various 
combinations of cards, and of their relative importance in count- 
ing the score. 

The various denominations of the score (so to speak) are as 
follows, and they are reckoned in the following order: After the 
carte-blanche already spoken of, there is 1, the point; 2, the 
sequence; 3, the quatorze; 4, the cards; 5, the capot. 

1. The Point—This counts first. Whoever has the greatest 
number of cards in a suit has the point; but if both players have 
an equal number of cards in the same or different suits, then 
whichever has the greatest number of pips, reckoning the ace as 
eleven, and the court cards as ten each, wins the point. It will 
be readily seen that, in this view of the matter, the five lowest 
cards must be superior to the four highest, the former amounting 
to forty-four, the latter to forty-one. Whoever has the point 
counts one for each card, unless the number ends in four, in which 
ae the party holding it counts one less than the number of 
cards. 

2. The Sequence—A sequence is the having several cards 
in the same suit following consecutively, as ace, king, queen or 
knave, ten, nine, eight. Of these, there are six different kinds: 
1, a tierce, three in sequence; 2, a quart, four in sequence; 3, & 
quint, commonly called “a kent,” five in sequence; 4, a seiziéme, 
six In sequence; 5, a septiéme, seven in sequence; 7, a huitiéme, 
eight in sequence, that is, a whole suit. ‘Of these, the most 
numerous is the most valuable, and where the numbers of cards 
are equal, that which is the highest is most valuable; for instance, 
a tierce to an ace, which is called a “tierce major,” is more 
valuable than any other tierce, though it is inferior to a quart 
to a ten, because the latter contains four cards. A sequence 
counts next to the point; the tierce being worth three, a quart 
four, a quint fifteen, a seiziéme sixteen, and so on. Now, sup- 
posing the elder hand to have five cards (which are good) for 
his point, he counts five, and if these five form a sequence, he 
counts twenty, that is, five for the point and fifteen for the quint; 
but if he have a quart major (that is, a quart to an ace) and a 
nine, and the dealer has a quint to a knave, the former counts 
five and the latter fifteen; and note that the player who holds 
the highest sequence is entitled to count all lower sequences that 
he may happen to hold in the same or other suits. 

3. The Quatorze:-—A player holds a quatorze when he has four 
cards of equal value in the four different suits; that is to say, 
four aces, kings, queens, knaves, or tens; no lower cards count. 
Whichever player holds the highest quatorze counts fourteen, 
those which are highest taking precedence, and preventing any 
inferior quatorze from being of value. In like manner, if neither 
party holds a quatorze, then three of equal value, as three aces,’ 


- ete., count three, and next in order to the sequence. But the 


lowest quatorze, that of tens, is superior to the highest three, 
that of aces. And it is to be observed, that whoever has the 
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highest quatorze is entitled to count any other inferior ones, even 
though his adversary should have an intermediate one. Thus 
the quatorze of aces annuls all the others, and the player who 
has them counts a quatorze of tens, though his adversary should 
have a quatorze of kings, queens or knaves. If there is no 
quatorze, he may count three aces, kings, queens, knaves, or 
tens; and it is to be observed that three aces are superior to three 
kings, and so of the rest; and that by virtue of a good quatorze, 
you not only count inferior ones. but also three tens, or any 
other threes except those of nine, eight or seven, although your 
adversary should have three of a superior value. 

Before proceeding to describe the two remaining modes of 
scoring, namely, the cards and the capot, it will be as well, as 
we are at present considering the method or object of discarding, 
to point out to the beginner what he has to aim at, and what to 
avoid. He is to know, then, that if the elder hand counts in his 
hand and plays thirty before the dealer counts one, he at once 
leaps from thirty to sixty, which is called a pique; and if, with- 
out playing a card, he counts thirty in his hand, he jumps from 
thirty to ninety, which is called a repique. This will be best ex- 
plained by example; and, first, for the pique. Supposing the 
elder hand to have a quint to an ace, in other words a quint- 
major, which is good as a point, it is consequently good, also, 
as a sequence, and counts twenty; suppose him, also, to have 
three aces, which must be good, because he has a quint-major, 
that is, one of each of the cards that can constitute a quatorze, 
that makes him twenty-three; well then, in playing the cards 
his quint-major and the two additional aces must also count one 
each, as will presently be seen, making up a total of thirty, upon 
which the player, instead of saying in his play twenty-nine, 
thirty, says twenty-nine, sixty. ‘This is pique. Again, as to a 
repique. Supposing the elder hand to have the same point, good, 
as above, and four aces besides instead of three, he counts in 
his hand, without playing a card, first, five for his point, fifteen 
for his qguint-major, and fourteen for his four aces, that is to say, 
thirty-four in hand, which is ninety-four, in fact, the game in one 
hand. Again, supposing the dealer to have the same hand in 
the two several cases above mentioned: in the former case he 
counts only twenty-three, that is, his point, quint and three aces, 

d then the elder hand plays a card and counts one, which 
prevents the dealer gaining a repique; whence it will be observed 
that the dealer cannot win a pique, but may win a repique, be- 
cause a pique is won by playing up to the number thirty before 
the adversary has puted: one, but the eldest hand when he plays 
his first card must count one; and in the latter case the dealer 
would win a repique, because by means of his point, quint and 
four aces, he counts thirty before the elder hand counts one; for 
all scores made in the hand without playing out count before 
cards played on the table. For instance, if the elder hand is 
ninety-nine towards the game, and the younger hand ninety-four, 
still, though the elder hand must play one to begin with, yet the 
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younger hand, if he has a good point of six cards, wins the 


ame, 

5 4. The Cards—We now recur to the fourth of our five methods 
of scoring, called “the cards.” ‘Two cards, one from each player, 
make a trick; if each player has six tricks the cards are divided, 
but if either wins seven or more tricks he has “the cards,” that 
is, he counts ten beyond the number he has already scored. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe that, as in other games, the 
higher card wins a lower and makes a trick. t 

5. The Capot—Whichever player wins all the tricks wins 
what is called a capot, and, instead of ten, adds forty to his score. 

With reference to the playing of the cards, it must be noticed 
that the first player counts one for each card he plays, provided 
it be of the value of a ten at least, and that the second player, if 
he wins a trick, also counts one, subject to the same limitation. 
Whoever wins the last trick of the twelve counts one extra, or, as 
it is called, “one for the last card.” A game very often depends 
on the winning of this trick, whence the young player will soon 
discover how important it is to win this last trick. 

It is impossible to give any general rules for discarding which 
shall be applicable in all cases, inasmuch as the number of points 
which you are to aim at securing is continually varying according 
to the varying position of the game. The ordinary and correct 
calculation is that the elder hand will make twenty-seven points 
and the younger thirteen. Keeping this in view, we will suppose 
that the game is at its commencement; then each player should 
endeavor to procure his proper number. To begin with the elder 
hand: if his cards do not show a very strong probability of his 
gaining a pique or repique, he should discard so as, in the first 
place, to gain the point, and secondly, the cards. He has seven- 
teen cards against fifteen, and may reasonably calculate on 
attaining both these ends; but of the two the latter is most im- 
portant. To gain the point, the most obvious plan is to keep 
the suit of which he has the most, but in doing so he will often 
lose the cards; he must, therefore, very frequently discard from 
his numerous suit, in order to retain that which is strongest to 
play. And, in doing so, he should never forget that he has more 
chance of taking in to his weaker suit than to his stronger one. 
To give an instance, supposing him to have a tierce-major in 
one suit, and a quint to a knave in another. If he is to discard 
five cards he must clearly break up one suit or the other; if he 
keeps the quint to the knave he will probably lose the cards, for 
he cannot reasonably calculate on taking in the ace and another 
honor in that suit, and unless he has two other aces he will 
almost to a certainty lose the eards. With still more force does 
this reasoning apply if he has a small quint in one suit and forty- 
one in another, because another tenth card in the latter suit will 
give him a quint-major. To multiply instances would be useless. 
We therefore pass on to the general method of playing the 
younger hand. 

We have already said that the dealer ought to make thirteen 
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points. But inasmuch as the elder hand has a great advantage 
over him—because, in addition to having more cards, he has also 
the chance of a pique as well as a repique—he therefore ought 
first of all and especially to consider what his opponent can pos- 
sibly make, and to defend himself accordingly. Supposing him, 
then, to have, as above stated, a tierce-major in one suit and a 
quint to a knave in another, in any case, except that of having 
three aces, he should keep his small quint; for, if it is good at 
starting, it prevents the pique, and, if not good, the only chances 
he has of preventing the pique are that he shall take in the queen 
of that suit, which will give him a seiziéme, or take in so as to 
break both his adversary’s strong suits, which is a piece of luck he 
can scarcely calculate upon. These are strong, but by no means 
uncommon, cases, given by way of illustration. If any general 
rule can be given at the commencement of a game, it is this, that 
the elder hand (being safe) should play an offensive game, the 
younger hand a defensive game. 

But when the game is further advanced, the principles on which 
the discard is to be made vary exceedingly, and are frequently 
quite the reverse of those above given. In the former case, as 
we have seen, the player commonly gives up the chance of a 
great game in order to make good his average score, unless, in- 
deed, he can play for a great game without much risk; but in 
the latter case he abandons the certain winning of his average 
score with the very slender hope of making a pique or repique. 
For instance, supposing the dealer to be within ten of game, and 
the elder hand to have scored only twenty, it is clear that the 
latter must play for a repique. Let him have, then, a tierce- 
major in clubs, a quint to a knave in diamonds, king and knave 
of spades, and knave and nine of clubs, he should discard his 
tierce-major, his king of spades and the nine of clubs, because, 
if he takes in the fourth knave and any. card to his quint suit, 
he will probably win the repique. Whereas, with the same cards 
at the beginning of the game, he should discard his four lowest 
diamonds and the nine of clubs, which would give him a safe 
game. But it is unnecessary to multiply instances in this place. 
The general and particular rules that follow, accompanied with 
constant play and careful observation, will best teach the learner 
the most advantageous method of discarding. 

When both parties have discarded and taken in, the elder hand 
declares his point, and asks if it is good; if his adversary has not 
so many, he answers, “It is good;” and if the same number, he 
says, “Equal,” in which case neither counts anything for the 
point; but if the younger hand has more, he answers, “Not good.” 

ichever gains the point is bound to show it on the table, and 
if he fails to do so he cannot count it; in like manner, if the 
‘points are equal both must show them, and if either fails to do 
so before he has played a card on the table, his adversary may 
count the point which he has shown. ; 

The point being decided, the elder hand next declares his best 
sequence, and if that is admitted to be good, he then reckons all 
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minor sequences, showing them or declaring what suit they are ins 
failing to do this, he is not entitled to count them. 

In like manner, the elder hand proceeds to call his quatorze, or 
three aces, etc.; these he is not bound to show, though his adver- 
sary may require him to do so, as it sometimes happens that the 
player has discarded one of a quatorze, and if he calls it im- 
properly he reckons nothing that hand, or if he only calls three, 
his adversary is entitled to know which of the four has been dis- 
carded. 

When the elder hand has thus counted his game, he plays a 
card on the table, and thereupon the dealer, before he plays in 
answer to that card, is bound to count his own game, that is to 
say, point, sequence and quatorze, or whichever of them he may 
happen to have got. If the younger hand takes the trick he leads 
in his turn, and so the game proceeds till the cards are played out. 

Having thus introduced the beginner to the general method of 
playing this game, we now direct his attention to Edmund 
Hoyle’s 

GENERAL RULES FOR PLAYING PIQUET 


1. You should play by the stages of your game; that is, when 
you are backward in the game, or behind your adversary, play 
a pushing game; otherwise you ought to make twenty-seven 
points elder hand, and thirteen points younger hand; and you 
should in every hand compare your game with your adversary’s 
and discard accordingly. 

2. Discard in expectation of winning the cards, which is so 
essential a part of the game that it generally makes twenty-two 
or twenty-three points difference; therefore do not discard for a 
low quatorze, such as four queens, four knaves or four tens, be- 
cause in any of these cases the odds are three to one elder hand, 
and seventeen to three younger hand, that you do not succeed; 
for let us suppose you should go for a quatorze of queens, knaves 
or tens, and throw out an ace or a king; by so doing you run the 
risk of losing about twenty points, in expectation of winning 
fourteen. . 

_ 3. At the beginning of a party play to make your game, which 
is twenty-seven points elder hand, and thirteen points younger 
hand; therefore, suppose you are elder hand, and that you have 
@ tierce-major and the seven of any suit: it is five to two but 
that you take in one card out of any four certain cards; there- 
fore, suppose you should have three queens, three knaves or three 
tens, in this case discard one of them preferably to the seven of 
your long suit, because it is three to one that you do not take 
in any one certain card, elder hand, to make you a quatorze, and 


consequently you would discard the seven of such a suit to a great 
disadvantage. 


4. If your adversary is considerably before you in the game, 


the consideration of winning the cards must be put quite out of 
the question; therefore, suppose you should have a quart to @ 


queen, or a quart to a knave; in either of these cases it is only 
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about five to four, being elder hand, but that you take in a card 
to make you a quint, and about three to one but that you take 
in a queen, a knave or a ten; and should you have three of 
either dealt you, make a push for the game, particularly if it is 
so far advanced as to give you but little chance for it in another 
deal; and in this and other cases you may have recourse to the 
calculations ascertaining the odds. 

5. Gaining the point generally makes ten points difference, 
therefore, when you discard, endeavor to gain it, but do not risk 
losing the cards by so doing. 

6. Saving your lurch, or lurching your adversary, is so material 
that. you caght always to risk some points to accomplish either 
of them. 

7. If you have six tricks, with any winning card in your hand, 
never fail playing that card; because, at least, you play eleven 
points to one against yourself by not playing it, unless in the 
course of the play you discover what cards your adversary has 
laid out, or unless by gaining the additional point you save the 
lurch or win the game. 

8. If you are greatly advanced in the game, as suppose you 
are eighty to fifty, m that case it is your interest to let your 
adversary gain two points for your one as often as you can, 
especially if in the next deal you are to be elder hand; but if, 
on the contrary, you are to be younger hand, and are eighty-six 
to fifty or sixty, never regard the losing two or three points for 
the gaining of one, because that point brings you within your 

_ show. 

9. The younger hand is to play upon the defensive; therefore, 
in order to make his thirteen points, he is to carry tierces, quarts, 
and especially strive for the point; but suppose him to have two 
tierces to a king, queen or knave, as it is twenty-nine to twenty- 
eight that he succeeds, he having in that case four certain cards 
to take in to make him a quart to either of them, and perhaps 
thereby save a pique, etc., he ought preferably to go for that 
which he has the most chance to succeed in; but if he has three 
queens, knaves or tens, and should attempt to carry any of them 
preferably to the others, the odds that he does not succeed being 
seventeen to three against him, he consequently discards to a 

great disadvantage. } f 
__ 10. The elder or younger hand should sometimes sink one of 
_ his points, a tierce, or three kings, queens, knaves or tens, in 
| hopes of winning the cards; but that is to be done with judg- 

ment and without hesitating. 

11, It is often good play for a younger hand not to call three 

queens, knaves, etc., and to sink one card of his point, which his 

adversary may suppose to be a guard to a king or queen. 

12. The younger hand having the cards equally dealt him is not 
to take in any cards if thereby he runs the risk of losing them, 
unless he is very backward in the game, and has then a scheme 
for a great game. is yf Sie 

13. If the younger hand has a probability of saving or winning 
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the cards by a deep discard—as, for example, suppose he should 
have the king, queen and nine of a suit, or the king, knave 
and nine of a suit—in this case he may discard either of those 
suits, with a moral certainty of not being attacked in them; and 
the odds that he does not take in the ace of either of those suits 
being against him, it is not worth his while to discard otherwise 
in expectation of succeeding. 

14. The younger hand having three aces dealt him, it is gen- 
erally his best play to throw out the fourth suit. 

15. The younger hand is generally to carry guards to his queen 
suits, in order to make points, and to save the cards. 

16. When the younger hand observes that the elder hand, by 
calling his point, has five cards which will make five tricks in 
play, and may have the ace and queen of another suit, he should 
throw away the guard to the king of the latter suit, especially 
if he has put out one from it, which will give him an even chance 
of saving the cards. 

17. If the elder hand has a quart to a king dealt him with three 
kings and three queens (including the king to his quart) and is 
obliged to discard either one of his quart to the king, or to dis- 
card a king or queen, which is best for him to discard? The 
chance of taking in the ace or nine to his quart to a king, being 
one out of two certain cards, is exactly equal to the taking either 
a king or a queen, having three of each dealt him; therefore he 
is to discard in such a manner as will give him the fairest proba 
bility of winning. the cards. 

The foregoing case may be a general direction to discard in 
all cases of the like nature, either for the elder or younger hand. 

18. Suppose the elder hand has taken in his five cards, and that 

he has the ace, king and knave of a suit, having discarded two 
of that suit, and has also the ace, king, knave and two small cards 
of another suit, but no winning cards in the other suits. Which 
of these suits is he to play from, in order to have the fairest 
chance of winning or saving the cards? He is always to play 
from the suit of which he has the fewest in number; because, if 
he finds his adversary guarded there, the probability is in his 
favor that he is unguarded in the other suit; and should he play 
from the suit of which he has the most in number, and find his 
adversary’s queen guarded, in that case he has no chance to save 
or win the cards. 
_ 19. If the elder hand is sure to make the cards equal, by play- 
ing them in any particular manner, and is advanced before his 
adversary in the game, he should not risk losing them; but if his 
adversary is greatly before him, in that case it is his interest to 
risk losing the cards, in expectation of winning them. 


PARTICULAR RULES AND CASES 


1. Suppose you are elder hand, and that you have dealt you 
a quart-major, with the seven and eight of clubs, the king and 
ten of diamonds, the king and nine of hearts, with the ten and 
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nine of spades. Are you to leave a card, by carrying the quart- 
- major and two more of the same suit for the point, with two 
_ other kings, or to throw out one card from your point? If you 
throw out one card from your point, there is a possibility that 
_you reckon only five points, and that your adversary may win 
the cards, by which event he gets eleven points, besides his three 
aces, etc., which gives you a bad chance for the game; but by 
leaving a card, and admitting that one card of consequence lies 
in the five cards which you are entitled to take in, it follows that 
you have four chances to one against leaving that card, and 
consequently it is your interest to leave a card; the odds are also 
greatly in your favor that you take in some one of the following 
cards in your four cards, viz., there are two to your point, three 
aces and one king. 


2. If you should happen to have the ace, king and four small 
cards of any suit, with two other kings, and no great suits against 
you, the like method may be practiced. 

3. Suppose you should have the king, queen and four of the 
smallest clubs, the king and queen of diamonds, the ace and 

_ kmave of hearts, and the king and nine of spades. How are you 
to discard with a probability of making the most points? You 
are to throw out the queen and four small clubs, and to carry 
three entire suits, with the king of clubs; for this reason: because 
the chance of your taking in the fourth king is exactly the same ~ 
as the chance of taking in the ace of clubs, in either of which 
cases it is three to one against you; but if you fail of taking in 
_ the fourth king, by discarding thus you have a fair chance to win 
_ the cards, which will probably make twenty-two points difference. 
But should you discard with an expectation of taking in the ace 
of clubs, and should happen to fail, being obliged to throw out 

- some of your great cards, you would have a very distant chance 
4 of either saving or winning the cards. 
% 
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4. Suppose you should have the king and queen of clubs, a 
tierce-major in diamonds, queen and knave of hearts, and a quint 
to the knave in spades. How are you to discard with a prob- 
ability of making the most points? You are to throw out the 
quint to a knave in spades, in order to make the most points; 
because, let us admit that your quint is good for everything, 
after you have taken in, you in that case only score nineteen 

- points, if you carry it, and you probably give up the cards, and 
; also the chance of a quatorze of queens, besides a great number 
: of points in play; and consequently by carrying the quint you 
- would discard to a great disadvantage 

' 5. Suppose you have the king, queen, seven, eight and nine 
- of clubs, the queen and knave of diamonds, the queen, ten and 
nine of hearts, with the ace and nine af spades. How are you to 
_ discard? You are to discard the king, seven, eight and nine of 
clubs and the nine of spades; by which means you do not only 
go for three suits, but you have the same chance for taking in 
the fourth queen as you have to take in the ace of clubs; besides, 
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the probability of winning the cards is greatly in your favor by 
this method of discarding. ‘ 

6. Suppose you have the queen, ten, nine, eight and seven of 
clubs, the knave and ten of diamonds, the king, queen and 
knave of hearts, with the ace and nine of spades. How are you to 
discard? You are to discard the five clubs; because it is three 
to one that you do not take in the knave of clubs, and the carry- 
ing three entire suits gives you a fairer chance to score more 
points. 

7. Suppose you have the ace, queen and knave of clubs, the 
king, queen and knave of diamonds, the queen and knave of 
hearts, with the ten, nine, eight and seven of spades. How are 
you to discard? You are to discard the ace of clubs and the four 
spades, because it is only five to four but that you take in a 
queen or a knave; it is also about three to two that you take in 
an ace; you have also three cards to your tierce to a king to take 
in, viz., the ace and ten, or the ten and nine, to make you a 
quint; all which circumstances considered, you have a fair 
probability of making a great game; whereas, if you should leave 
a card, by throwing out the four spades only, you run the risk 
of leaving one of the following cards, viz., the king of clubs, the 
ace of diamonds, the ace, queen or knave of spades; in any of 
which cases you would probably lose more points than by throw- 
ing out the ace of clubs; if you should carry two suits, viz., three 
clubs, three diamonds and the queen of hearts, you run the 
risk of putting out fourteen points; and it is only five to 
four against your taking in a queen or a knave, and therefore you 
would discard to a great disadvantage. 

8. Suppose you have the king, queen and ten of a suit, and that 
your adversary has the ace, knave and one small card of that suit; 
and that you have only those three cards left, and you are to 
make three points of them. What card are you to play? You 
are to play the ten. 

9. Suppose you have the ace, queen, ten and nine of clubs, 

also the king, queen, ten and nine of diamonds. Which of these 
suits are you to carry in order to have the fairest probability of 
scoring the greatest number of points? You are to carry the 
king, queen, ten and nine of diamonds, because the chance of 
taking in the ace of diamonds is exactly equal to that of taking in 
the king of clubs; and also the chance of taking in the knave of 
diamonds is equal to that of taking the knave of clubs; by which 
manner of discarding you have a probability of scoring fifteen 
points for your quint in diamonds, instead of four points for the 
quart in clubs, and the chance of winning the cards is better, be- 
cause by taking in the ace of diamonds you have seven tricks 
certain, which cannot happen by taking in the king of clubs. 
_ 10. Suppose you have four aces and two kings dealt you, 
younger hand, in order to capot the elder hand, you are to make 
a deep discard, such as the queen, ten and eight of a suit; by 
which means, if you happen not to take in any card to such suit, 
you may probably capot the adversary. 
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11. Suppose, Deine elder hand, that you have the ace, queen, 
seven, eight and nine of clubs; also the ace, knave, seven, eight 
and nine of diamonds. Which suit are you to carry, in order to 
make the most points? You are to carry the ace, knave, seven, 
eight and nine of diamonds because the taking in of the king 
of diamonds is equal to the taking in of the knave of clubs, and 
consequently as good for winning the cards; but you have the 
chance of taking in the ten of diamonds to make you fifteen 
points, which event cannot happen by taking in any one certain 
card in clubs. 

12. Suppose, elder hand, that you have the ace, queen, seven, 
eight and ten of clubs; also the ace, knave, seven, eight and 
ten of diamonds. Which suit is best to carry? You are to carry 
the diamonds, because the chance of taking in the king of dia- 
monds is equal to the chance of taking in the king of clubs, and 
consequently as good for winning the cards; but you have an ad- 
ditional chance of taking in the nine of diamonds to make your 
fifteen points, which event cannot happen by taking in one certain 
card in clubs. 

13. Suppose you have the ace, queen, ten and two more of a 
suit; also the ace, queen and ten only of another suit. And let 
us suppose that your adversary has shown six cards for his point— 
suppose the ace, queen and four small ones; and suppose you are 
guarded in that suit. As soon as you have the lead, you are to 
play from the suit of which you have the fewest in number, be- 
cause if he is guarded in that suit, he is probably unguarded in 
the other suit; but should you begin with the suit of which you 
have the most in number, if he happens to be guarded there, you 
have then no chance to win the cards; which may prove other- 
wise if you begin with the suit of which you have the fewest in 
number. If he is guarded in both suits, you have no chance to 
win the cards. 


LAWS OF THD GAME AT PIQUET 


1. The elder hand is obliged to lay out at least one card. 

2. If the elder hand takes in one of the three cards which 
belong to the younger hand, he loses the game. 

3. If the elder hand, in taking his five cards, should happen to 
. turn up a card belonging to the younger hand, he is to reckon 
nothing that deal. 

4. If the elder or younger hand plays with thirteen cards, he 
counts nothing. 

5. Should either of the players have thirteen cards dealt, it is: 
at the option of the elder hand to stand the deal or not; and if 
he chooses to stand, then the person having thirteen is to dis- 
card one more than he takes in; but should either party have 
above thirteen cards, then a new deal must take place. 

6. If the elder or younger hand reckons what he has not he 
counts nothing. 

7. If the elder hand touches the stock after he has discarded, 
he cannot alter his discard. 


%, 
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8. If a card is faced, and it happens to be discovered either in 
the dealing or in the stock, there must be a new deal, unless it 
be the bottom card. : 

9. If the dealer turns up a card in dealing, belonging to the 
elder hand, it is in the option of the elder hand to have a new 
deal. 

10. If the younger hand takes in five cards, he loses the game, 
unless the elder hand has left two cards. ; 

11. If the elder hand calls forty-one for his point, which happens 
to be a quart-major, and it is allowed to be good, and only 
reckons four for it, and plays away, in this case he is not entitled 
to count more. 

12. If the elder hand shows a point, or a quart, or tierce, and 
asks if they are good, and afterwards forgets to reckon any of 
them, it bars the younger hand from reckoning any of equal 
value. 

13. Carte-blanche counts first, and consequently saves piques 
and repiques. It also piques and repiques the adversary in the 
same manner as if those points were reckoned in any other way. 

“14. Carte-blanche need not be shown till the adversary has first 
discarded; but if you are elder hand, you must bid the younger 
hand discard for carte-blanche; after he has done this you show 
your blanche by counting your cards down one after another. 

15. You are to cut two cards at the least. 

16. If the elder hand calls a point and does not show it, it is. 
not to be reckoned, and the younger hand may show and reckon 
his point. 

_ 17. If you play with eleven cards or fewer, no penalty attends 


18. If the elder hand leaves a card, and after he has taken in 
happens to put to his discard the four cards taken in, they must 
remain with his discard, and he only plays with eight cards, viz., 
those added to his discard. 

19. If the younger hand leaves a card or cards and mixes it 
with his discard before he has shown it to the elder hand, who 
is first to tell him what he will play, the elder hand is entitled 
to see his whole discard. 

20. If the younger hand leaves a card or cards, and does not 
see them, nor mixes them to his discard, the elder hand has no 
right to see them; but then they must remain separate whilst 
the sles are playing, and the younger hand cannot look at them 
at all. 

21. If the younger hand leaves a ecard or cards and looks at 
them, the elder hand is entitled to see them, first declaring what 
suit he will lead. 

22. If the dealer deals a card too many or too few, it is in the 
option of the elder hand to have a new deal; but if he stands the 
deal, he must leave three cards for the younger hand. 

23. You are, in the first place, to call your point; and if you 
have two points, and design to reckon the highest, you are to call 
that first, and are to abide by your first call, 
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24, You are to call your tierces, quarts, quints, etc., next, and 
to call the highest of them, in case you design to reckon them. 

25. You are to call a quatorze, preferable to three aces, etc., 
if you design to reckon them. 

26. If you call a tierce, having a quart in your hand, you must 
abide by your first call. 

27. Whoever deals twice together and discovers it previous 
to seeing his cards may insist upon his adversary dealing, although 
the latter may have looked at his cards. 

28. Should the pack be found erroneous in any deal, that deal 
is void; but the preceding deals are valid. 

29. The player who at the commencement does not reckon or 
show carte-blanche, his point, or any sequence, etc., is not to 
count them afterwards. 

80. No player can discard twice, and after he has touched the 
stock he is not allowed to take any of his discard back again. 

31. When the elder hand does not take all his cards, he must 
specify what number he takes or leaves. 

32. Whosoever calls his game wrong and does not correct him- 
self before he plays is not to reckon anything that game; but the 
adversary is to reckon all he has good in his own game. 

33. Any card that has touched the board is deemed to be 
played, except in case of a revoke.’ 

34. If any player names a suit and then plays a different one, 
the antagonist may call a suit. 

35. The player who looks at any card belonging to the stock 
is liable to have a suit called. 


TERMS USED IN PIQUET 


Capot is when either of the players makes every trick, for 
which he scores forty. 

Cards signify the majority of tricks, which reckons for ten 

oints. ‘ 

Carte-Blanche means a hand without a court card in the twelve 
dealt, which counts for ten and takes place of everything else. 

Huitiéme, eight successive cards of the same suit, counts eight- 
een points. 

Pique is when the elder hand has reckoned thirty in hand and 
plays before the adversary has gained one; in which case, in- 
stead of thirty it is called sixty, adding thereto as many points 
as are obtained above thirty. 

Point, the greatest number on the cards of the same suit in 
hand after having taken in, reckoned by their pips, scores for as 
many points as cards. 

Quart, four cards in sequence of the same suit, counts four 
points: there are five kinds of quarts: the first, called quart- 
major, consists of ace, king, queen and knave; the second, 
- quart from a king, of a king, queen, knave and ten; the third, 
quart from a queen, of queen, knave, ten, nine; the fourth, 
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quart from a knave, of knave, ten, nine, eight; the fifth, a basse- 
quart or quart-minor, of ten, nine, eight and seven. 

Quatorze, the four aces, kings, queens, knaves or tens, scores 
fourteen points. 

Quint means five cards of the same suit in sequence, and 
reckons fifteen points; there are four sorts of quints, a quint- 
major of ace, king, queen, knave and ten, down to knave, ten, 
nine, eight and seven, styled a quint-major. 

Repique signifies when one of the players counts thirty or more 
in hand before the adversary obtains one; then it is called ninety, 
reckoning as many points above ninety as were gained above 
thirty. 

Septiéme, or seven of the same suit in sequence, counts for 
seventeen points; there are two septiémes, one from the ace, the 
other from the king. 

Sixiéme, or six cards of the same suit in sequence, reckons for 
sixteen points: there are three sorts of sixiémes, viz., sixiéme- 
major from the ace, sixiéme from the king, and sixiéme-minor 
from the queen. 

Threes of aces, etc., down to tens, reckon three points. 

Talon, or Stock, means the eight remaining cards after twelve 
are dealt to each player. 

Tierce, or sequence of three, reckons for three: there are six 
kinds of tierces: tierce-major, of ace, king, queen, down to nine, 
eight, seven, styled tierce-minor. 


ECARTE 


Tue following treatise, for which we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of the author, was written in the first instance merely for 
the use of a circle of friends among whom he was at the time 
residing, and by whom the game was frequently played. A long 
residence on the Continent, where the game is held in very gen- 
eral esteem, and a personal aptitude for games of calculation 
peculiarly fitted him for the self-imposed task. The spirit and 
style of his essay are evidences that it is the production of one 
on the best of terms with his subject, and by no means without 
confidence in himself. 


PART I.—ON THE RULES 


Of all games of commerce, the most fashionable at this moment 
is Ecarté; yet, strange to say, we have never yet been furnished 
with a complete treatise on its rules—still less has any writer. 
indicated the method of playing, or explained its niceties and 
different combinations. Hence was the author determined to 
compile a treatise in which should be laid down, not only the 
rules recognized and adopted by the clubs, but also be pointed 
out how to detect and punish the different errors which might be 
committed in the course of the rubber. 

It became necessary to give an example of the ordinary games, 
and the manner of playing them; hence he has added to this 
treatise directions how the cards ought to be played in different 
games, whether with a view to win points or to avoid losing 
them,—taking for his basis every probable combination which the 
ipa of chances presents in a game composed of thirty-two 
car 


ON THE GAME OF ECARTE 


1. Ecarté is played by two persons with a pack of thirty-two 
cards, the deuce, three, four, five and six of each suit being dis- 
carded. The king is the highest card; the ace ranks next after 
the knave (or jack). 

2. Five points scored are game, unless there be any mutual 
agreement to the contrary. 

3. The score is always marked on the side of the stakes. 

‘¢ The money, whether stakes or bets, is always put on the 
table. 

5. Whoever wins three tricks scores one point: whoever wins 
all the tricks scores two. This is called, in French, making 
the “vole.” 
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6. Only two points can be scored in a single deal, unless one of 
the parties hold or turn up the king of trumps. 

7. It may be either played in games or rubbers. A rubber con-- 
sists in winning two games out of three. 

8. The winner cannot refuse giving “a revenge”; the loser is 
not obliged to accept it. 

9. It is usual to have two packs of cards, used alternately; to 
prevent mixing them, the backs should be of different colors. 


ON ‘CUTTING, AND CUTTING FOR DEAL 


1. First cut for deal. Highest deals. Either player may shuffle, 
dealer last, and dealer’s opponent (pone) cuts, leaving at least 
five cards in each packet. There is a slight advantage in dealing, 
because the king turned up scores a point. 

2. Many players imagine it is as advantageous to be elder as 
younger hand; in other words, as advantageous to play first as 
to be played up to; they are in error,—for it is only 7 to 1 
against the king being turned up and it is more than 7 to 1 
against the first player making the point for the sole reason that 
he is first player, 7.e., with cards which win because he is first, 
and which would lose were he last. 

3. Another advantage in dealing is, that if pone proposes, the 
dealer presumes that his adversary has a weak hand, and can 
profit by this knowledge by refusing to give cards, whilst pone, 
playing without throwing out (écarté signifies “thrown out”), can 
have no clue to the strength of the dealer’s cards. 

4. The dealer has choice of cards: this choice once made must 
last throughout the game, unless fresh cards be called for, which 
is allowable. 

5. If in cutting for deal several cards are shown, the lowest of 
those turned up is accounted the cut. 

6. Whoever neglects to show his cut is supposed to have the 
lowest cut of all. 

7. The cut holds good even if the pack be incomplete. 

8. When a pack of cards is discovered to be incorrect, all pre- 
ceding deals—even that in which the discovery is made, provided 
the deal be already played out—hold good. 

9. A cut must consist of more than one card. 


ON DEALING—THE PLAY 


1. The cards are dealt by two and three or by three and two. 
Five are given to each player, and the eleventh is turned up. 

2. The turned up card indicates the suit of the trumps. 

3. A trump Is superior to every other card of a different suit. 

4. When once the cards are dealt by two and three, or by three. 
and two, this order cannot be changed during the game, unless 
by_ giving notice to the adversary previously to his cutting. 

5. If this order of dealing should be changed, the adversary 
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has a right to call a fresh deal, provided he has not seen his hand. 
Once, however, the hand is seen, the deal holds good. 

6. The residue of the pack (Fr. talon) is placed on the right of 
the dealer, and the écart (or cards rejected) on the left, both to 
avoid confusion and to show, if forgotten, which party was dealer. 

7. The dealer ought always to shuffle the cards, and the ad- 
versary always cut; but the latter is entitled to shuffle also be- 
fore cutting, and the dealer to re-shuffle afresh, or to present the 
_pack for the cut without re-shuffle, or to call for fresh cards. 

8. It is allowable to shuffle the cards each time they are pre- 
alta for cutting, but not to do so twice following in the same 

eal. 

9. The party receiving cards plays first. 

10. The king of trumps counts as one point in favor of the 
person either turning it up or holding it. 

11. It is not sufficient that the holder of the king mark it; he 
ought to distinctly announce that he has the king. If the holder 
is also pone, he ought to make this announcement before he 
leads his first card, except when he plays king first, and in that 
case it is allowable to announce it after it is on the table, but 
before it is covered by the adversary’s card. This rule is only 
applicable to pone; the dealer should invariably announce the 
king just before covering pone’s first card, otherwise he cannot 
score it; for his own interest he ought not to announce it until 
just after the opponent’s first card is played. 

12. When a player deals out of his turn, and the error is per- 
ceived before the trump is turned up, there is a fresh deal by 
the proper dealer; if the trump is turned up, the deal is put 
aside, and is a good deal for the next time; if the error is per- 
ceived only, after the hand is played, the deal holds good, since 
the fault lies between the two players, the one in having dealt, 
the other in having allowed the deal. 

13. A player who plays before his turn is only obliged to take 
back his card; if, however, it is covered, the trick is good, this 
fault also being committed through the negligence of both players. 

14. When pone is not satisfied with his hand, he proposes to 
take other cards, saying, “I throw out,” or “I propose” (usually, 
however, the French terms are adopted in this game, “J’ écarté” 
or “Je propose”); the dealer accepts or refuses, according to 
whether satisfied or not with what he holds; if he accept, he gives 
as many cards as his adversary requires, and then serves himself 
with as many as he may want. 

15. Whoever plays without changing cards, or whoever refuses 
to change cards, loses two points if he make not three tricks; 
and making them, scores but one. 

16. When a proposition is once made or refused, there can be 
no retracting; also, when once a certain number of cards are 
asked for, that number can neither be diminished nor increased. 

17. If, after the second time of giving cards, pone still wishes 
to propose, he has the power of so doing; likewise after the third, 
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and so on until the pack is exhausted; but the dealer in refusing 
no longer loses two points if he does not make three tricks. 

18. When, after having changed (or écarté’d) several times, 
pone proposes again, without paying attention as to whether 
sufficient cards remain or not, and the dealer inconsiderately ac- 
cepts, the former takes as many cards as he needs; so much the 
worse for the latter if there remain not sufficient for him, or even 
none at all—as he dealt, it was his duty to pay proper attention; 
in this case he keeps his own hand, and if he has already écarté’d, 
takes at hazard, from the cards thrown out, the necessary number 
to complete the hand. 


OF FAULTS IN GENERAL 


1. Each player, previously to receiving fresh cards, puts his 
écart (or those he rejects) on one side, and, once this écart is 
made, he can no longer touch it. Should either happen to look 
at the rejected cards, even his own, not only is it forbidden to 
retake them, were they even trumps, but he is obliged to play 
with his cards on the table, being supposed to have cognizance ~ 
of his adversary’s écart. 

2. It is obligatory to play the color announced: thus any 
one calling “club,” and playing spade or any other suit, is obliged, 
if the adversary desire, to retake his card and to play the suit 
announced; if he has none the adversary can call a suit. 

3. If, however, the adversary deem the card played more favor- 
able to him than the suit announced, he has the right to hinder 
its being taken back. 

4, Whoever from mistake, or otherwise, announces “the king,” 
and has it not, loses one point independently of the result of that 
deal; that is to say, instead of marking the king thus falsely 
announced, the adversary marks it unless the mistake is declared 
previously to a card being played. It is easy to see the necessity 
of this forfeit, since a ruse of this nature might cause the other 
party to lose the point or miss the vole from not daring to lead 
trumps, thinking the king to be in his adversary’s hand. 

5. It is not allowable to look at the adversary’s tricks, under 
pain of playing with cards on table. 

6. Whoever through error, or purposely, throws his cards on 
the table, loses one point, if he has already made a trick, and two 
points if he has not. 

7. The cards are considered as thrown on the table if, being 
embarrassed to keep a suit, a player lowers them so as to show 
them to his adversary; since it is possible by this movement to 
make him believe that the trick is abandoned and induce him 
to show his cards also. 

8. A player who quits the game loses it. 

9. If a faced card is found in the pack, and it is perceived in 
dealing, the deal is null, except when the faced card happens to 
be the eleventh, because in that case there is no interference 
with its destiny. 
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10. If it be detected only after the écart, and the faced card 
falls to the partner receiving cards, he may either keep it or 
demand a new deal, taking the deal himself, the fault lying with 
the dealer, it being possible to have been committed purposely, 
with a fraudulent intention, by an unscrupulous player. 

11. If the faced card fall (after the écart) to the dealer, the 
deal holds good; equally good is it should the faced card re- 
main unperceived till both players have finished taking in cards. 


ON REVOKING OR UNDERFORCING 


1. It is forbidden to either revoke or underforce (sous-forcer). 
This term means answering a card with one of the same suit, 
but inferior value to those remaining in hand; for instance, put- 
ting the nine of clubs on the ten, having the ace in hand. 

2. When a player revokes or underforces, he is obliged to re- 
take his card, and the hand is played over again; but a player 
committing this fault does not score if he makes the point, and 
scores only one if he makes the vole. 


ON MISDEALING 


1. When the dealer turns up two or more cards instead of one, 
pone has the right to pick out that which ought to be the trump, 
or to put aside the cards thus exposed and take the next remain- 
ing on the pack for trump, or to recommence the hand, taking 
the deal; but he has only this last choice provided he has not 
seen his hand. 

2. When the dealer shows or turns up one or more cards of his 
adversary’s hand, he must finish dealing, and the adversary has 
then the choice of recommencing the hand, taking the deal, or 
counting the deal good. 

3. If the cards exposed belong to the dealer, neither party 
has the choice of recommencing the deal, the fault being preju- 
dicial to the dealer who has chosen his cards and advantageous 
to the player who has seen them. 

4. If, however, this happen after the écart (or change) the 
party who has exposed the cards can only require another or 
others, but cannot recommence the deal. 

5. If the dealer, after changing, turns up a card as if he were 
turning up the trump at the beginning of the hand, he can neither 
refuse a fresh change to his adversary, nor to give him the card 
thus turned up. 


ON MISDEALING THE ENTIRE HAND 
[Note. The entire hand (called in French d’emblee), is the first hand 


dealt by each dealer, when five cards are given to each party and one 
turned up, making the full number of eleven.] 


1. If the dealer gives one or more cards too many, pone has 
the right either to look at his hand and throw out the supernum- 
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erary cards, first showing them to the dealer, or to recommence 
the hand, taking to himself the deal. if 

2. If he has given too few, pone has the right to take the 
number wanting from the talon or residue of the pack, without, 
however, changing the trump, or to recommence, taking the deal. 

3. If, on the contrary, the dealer has dealt himself too many 
cards, the adversary has a right either to pick out at hazard 
the supernumerary cards, or to recommence the hand, taking 
the deal. ; 

4. If the dealer deals himself too few cards, the adversary has 
a right either to make him take the number wanting from the 
talon, or recommence the hand, taking the deal. 

5. If one of the two players, having too many or too few 
cards, should écart without giving notice to his adversary, and 
if the latter should perceive it, either from counting the cards 
thrown out, or in any other way, the player who thus makes a 
false écart loses two points and the right of marking the king, ' 
even if he had turned it up. 


ON MISDEALING AFTER CHANGING CARDS 


1. If the dealer gives more or less cards than asked for, he 
loses the point and the right of marking the king if he has it in 
his hand, but not if he has turned it up, the turn-up being 
anterior to the misdeal. 

2. If the dealer deals himself more cards than he has thrown 
out, he loses the point and the right of marking the king if he 
has it in his hand. 

3. If he deals himself fewer, he completes his hand from the 
first cards of the talon, since they are his by right. 

4. If he only perceives it when he has played, pone counts 
as tricks those cards which cannot be covered. 

5. If, however, the fault is not the dealer’s, as in the case where 
pone has asked for more or less cards than he has thrown out, 
then pone loses one point and the right of marking the king. 
But if he has too few cards he may mark it, for the simple 
reason that, holding the king with too few cards, he would of 
course have equally held it if he had asked for his proper number. 

6. Whoever (after having changed cards) holds more than five, 
loses a point and the right to score the king. 

7. Any case not mentioned in this treatise ought always to be 
decided against the player who commits the fault. — 


PART II.—ON THE PRINCIPLES 


All games _ of hazard are subject to an analysis founded on 
mathematical principles. Many calculators have exercised their 
talents in analyzing different games, but not one has entered 
into any details on the game of Ecarté. 

The following are the fundamental principles of this game: : 

1. As five cards are dealt to each, and one turned up, it is 
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evident that a player, after having looked at his hand, has a 
knowledge of six cards, and that there remain twenty-six un- 
known to him, viz., twenty-one in the talon and five in his 
adversary’s hand, making altogether thirty-two, of which number 
the pack is composed. 3 

2. It is then on the six known and the twenty-six unknown 
cards that he must base his calculations. 

For example: if in the six known cards there are two of the 
same color turned up (or trumps) there remain six trumps in the 
twenty-six unknown. 

Hence, if in the twenty-six unknown there are six trumps, or 
rather less than a quarter, it is probable that in the adversary’s 
five cards there is, at most, but one trump, since one is also a 
trifle less than the quarter of five. 

This principle is the basis of all; from it arise all others; and 
in order to place it in a more obvious light, we have given in 
the following table the number of the principal combinations of 
twenty-six cards, calculated mathematically. 

Twenty-six cards can form 65,780 combinations of five cards, 
or, in other words, 65,780 different hands of five cards each.. 


IF IN THE SIX KNOWN CARDS 


there| there | there] there | there 
are | are | are | are | are 
two | three} four | five | six 
clubs| clubs | clubs| clubs | clubs 


The science of com- 
binations teaches 
that the number of 


hands of five cards 8568|11628|15504|20349|26334/33649142504 
which will be with- 


out a club, in the 
twenty-six unknown 


24480127132 |29070|29925 |29260|26565|21252 
22848|20349/17100|13300] 9240) 5313) 2024 
With three clubs..... 8568| 5985] 3800} 2100}; 924 
With four clubs.... 1260} 665 300 105 
With five clubs 1 


Total 


To point out the method of using this table——suppose the 
player has but one club in the hand first dealt him, and that the 
trump card is also a club, making two known clubs, and that it is 
desired to ascertain what are the chances of probability which 
can also give two or more to the adversary. 

It will be seen in the third column that of the 65,780 hands 
which the twenty-six unknown. cards can form, there are— 
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Without? one clabi es csiet esate. ccieale sions vee’ 15,504 
With :one=clubit Ae aienincs cance ae emacs . 29,070 
Total of hands which have not two clubs.... 44,574 
Hands with two! clubs’ Gi..0si sh ici tie SS ele ewe 17,100 

t ETeLNT BE Vs CHUDS 4 5) dalereia eroiesiete vistas er stetale 3,800 

fetks LOUTMCIUDS (ps er aisle nlacatwla ee ele tors Sr 300 

sf $b) STI OU CLUS! larsiake Severe arcs! ane tone ee arele 6 
Total of hands which have two or more clubs 21,206 
Total of hands which twenty-six cards can form 65,780 


From these com’sinations we may draw the conclusion that a 
player can risk with probability of success a first hand which 
ought to win the point if it does not encounter two trumps in 
that of his adversary, since the odds are 44,574 against 21,206, 
or, reduced to simple terms, a little more than 2 to 1, that two 
clubs will not be found in the adversary’s first hand. 

The kings being superior cards, and that turned up of double 
importance (as the king gives one point, moreover as a trump 
taking all other trumps), it is an interesting inquiry how many, 
according to the doctrine of chances, there are likely to be in 
the adversary’s hand after the cards have been distributed to each 
of the players and the trump ascertained. 

To resolve this question we have compiled the following table: 


IF IN THE SIX KNOWN CARDS 


there there 
are 

three 

kings 


there is | there is 
not one one 
king king 


The number of hands 
without a king in the}. 
26 unknown cards is J 

With one king 26565 

With two kings $313 

With threee kings 

With four kings 


26334 | 33649 53130 


65780 65780 | 65780 


Hence, if there were one king in the six known cards, it would 
be seen in the second column that in 65,780 different hands 
which the adversary can have there will be 33,649, that is to say, 
more than half, which are without kings, and consequently it is 
probable that he has no king in his hand. 

This rule about kings applies also to queens, knaves, etc. 

This same table serves to ascertain the probability of finding 
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the king of trumps in the adversary’s hand; it is sufficient to 
glance down the fourth column, where itis seen that when one 
king only fixes the attention, there are 12,650 games that contain 
it, and that there are 53,130 which do not. ae 

Consequently the odds are 53,130 against 12,650, or, in simple 
terms, 21 against 5, that the adversary has not the king of trumps, 
first hand. 

It will perhaps be noticed that the first three columns of the 
last table are the same as the last three of the preceding table; 
this arises from the circumstance that when there are four, five 
or six clubs known, and there consequently remain four, three 
or two in the twenty-six unknown cards, the case as to the prob- 
ability of finding four clubs is exactly similar to that of finding 
four kings, 


PART Il1I.—ON THE METHOD OF PLAYING 


When a player holds (comprising the king of trumps) three 
cards which insure the point, he ought always to propose, if 
the two remaining cards are not sufficiently strong to give reason- 
able expectation of the vole. It is even good play to propose, 
were it only for one card, in order to hazard receiving a refusal, 
or to make the vole if the proposal is accepted, and there should 
be five cards in the rentrée (or take-in). 

When pone has hopes of making the vole, and the adver- 
sary cannot answer a lead of trumps, it is better to play a king 
if single, than to continue trump; because, the system of the 
game being to play double cards (t.e., two or more of a suit), 
if the adversary is dubious which to retain, he will by preference 
keep the suit in which he was attacked. If the player is en- 
gaged with an adversary who is acquainted with this ruse, it may 
be still advantageous to act in a similar manner, but in an inverse 
sense; that is to say, equally play the king, although guarded, 
before continuing trump, because, imagining that it is done to 
induce him to keep the suit of the king already played, he will 
part with it more readily than any other suit. 

When pone expects to make the vole, and has not trumps 
sufficiently strong to begin by playing them, he must be careful 
to keep changing his suit in order not to be ruffed, and to be able 
to make a trump, whatever it may be, at the fourth card after 
having secured the point. 

When pone has made two tricks, and remains with the 
queen of trumps and two small ones, knowing the king to be 
in the adversary’s hand, he ought to lead with one of the small 
trumps, and wait with the queen guarded. Nothing could 
prevent his making the odd trick even against king third. 

When there is a fear lest the adversary should make the vole, 
and pone has only one trump and four weak cards, without 
any hope of making the/point, he must play his strongest single 
card, in order to get a chance of employing his trump in case 
the suit of his single card should be led up to him. 


/ 
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When the game is three against four, and the player who is 
at four makes his adversary play, or plays himself without chang- 
ing, the one who is at three, if he have the king, would do well 
not to announce it, in order to draw his antagonist into the error 
of leading trump to pass his good cards, and be taken by the king 
which he did not expect, thus losing the point which he would 
perhaps have won-had he known that the king was in the adver- 
sary’s hand: in this case it is the less consequence for the player 
who is at three to announce his king and mark it, inasmuch as 
he gains two points, that is, the game, if he make three tricks, his 
adversary having played, or forced him to play, without chang- 
ing. 


[Note. To pass a card means to lead it and make a trick with it, with. 
out its being taken by a higher of the same suit or ruffed. ] 


HANDS TO BE PLAYED WITHOUT PROPOSING 


These are termed “jeux de regles.’ No hand ought to be 
played without proposing, except when the odds are 2 to 1 
that pone make three tricks, for the risk is 2 to 1 against him © 
if he do not make them, except the cases where the adversary 
is at four, because as he then wants but one point to win, the 
risk is no longer 2 to»1, and by playing without a change the 
chance of giving him the king is avoided. 

On this principle all jeux de regles are played without changing 
(although there be a few which can scarcely reckon in their 
favor 2 to 1). : 

The following are jeux de regles: all those hands which cannot 
fail making three tricks, except from finding two trumps (first 
hand) in the adversary’s hand. 

Example 1—A has one trump, no matter how small, a tierce 
major, and a small card of either remaining suit; the odds are 
more than 2 to 1 that he wins the point (the probability is dem- 
onstrated in the first table). Begin with the king of the tierce, 
and continue the suit, if not ruffed, until you are ruffed; if it 
happens at the second card, your trump will bring you back to 
your suit and enable you to make the third trick. 

Example 2—Two trumps, a queen second, and a small card. 
This hand ought always to be risked by pone, although the 
odds are scarcely 2 to 1. If the trumps are small, begin by playing 
the single card, being certain, if it is taken, the adversary will 
not return the suit, and that he will prefer playing a king if he 
‘has one; should it be of that suit of which you hold queen 
second, you make her, later, with the two trumps, supposing he 
has not superior ones. .But if one of the two trumps is strong, 
for instance, the queen or the knave, you must then begin with 
the queen guarded; because you hope, if she is ruffed, to regain 
the lead with one of your trumps, and then make a trick with 
your knave or queen of trumps, in order to pass the second card 
of the queen which has been ruffed. 

Example 3—Two trumps, a knave and ace of another suit, and 
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another knave. Begin with the knave guarded; if it passes, and 
the trumps are sequences, and pretty high, risk one; if that makes, 
play the other, and then your ace, etc. Generally speaking, a 
player ought to commence with a card which is guarded, except 
when he fears the vole or when he can only hope for the point 
by being played up to. 

ELxample 4—Two kings, and queen second. As necessarily one 
‘king is guarded, begin with this; if it makes a trick, continue the 
suit; should it be ruffed, the chance remains of regaining the lead 
through the other king, or through the queen, and returning 
afterwards to the suit of the king first played. 

Example 5—One trump, a king single, and a queen third. 
AThis is a weak hand if pone has not the lead.) If you have 
the lead, commence with the queen; if she passes, continue the 
color; if she is ruffed, immediately you regain the lead, again 
play the suit of the queen that has been ruffed. 

Example 6—One trump, and king fourth. If your trump 
happens to be the queen, play her; for the odds are 21 to 5, that 
is, rather more than 4 to 1, that the king is not in the adversary’s 
hand, more than 2 to 1 that he has not two trumps, and 55,594 
to 10,186, or more than 5 to 1, that he has not two cards of the 
suit of which you hold king fourth; but it is especially neces- 
sary when you are at three, and your adversary four, that you 
should not hesitate playing the hand in this manner. For be 
it observed that in every other position probabilities which would 
appear only to offer favorable chances isolated present also the 
contrary when united: for, firstly, you may eneounter the king 
of trumps and then probably lose two points; you would like- 
wise lose if you encountered two cards of the suit of which you 
hold the king; and if the adversary is enabled to take, you might 
equally lose against an adversary who has no trump; whilst by 
beginning with the king fourth you can win against an adversary 
who has two trumps, if, after having ruffed, he should lead trump 
in order to pass a king. 

Example 7—Two trumps, and three cards of a suit. This is a 
very strong hand, and ought always to be risked by the player. , 
Having the lead, you commence with the highest card of your 
suit; if it is ruffed, your adversary must have three trumps in 
order to get the point. 

Example 8—Four court cards, provided they be not the four 
knaves nor the card second the knave of trumps. Very often 
the way to play this is to begin with trump, even if it is single, 
The order in which hands like this ought to be played can 
scarcely be pointed out; it depends on the nature of the court 
cards, more particularly of that which is guarded. 

Example 9.—All hands which require only two cards to be 
thrown out. In this class are found those jeux de regles of which 
we have spoken, where the odds are not 2 to 1 that they will 
win the point; and yet they are played, because in two cards a 
player has much less chance of taking in advantageously than 
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has his adversary in the five which he perhaps requires, and 
amongst which he may find the king; hence there are very few 
hands and very few cases wherein a player ought to change for 
two cards only. : : : 
If you play with two trumps and a king unguarded, begin with 
a low card and never with a king, in order to avoid getting it 
ruffed; but on the contrary, to be enabled to regain the lead with 
one trump, play the other to protect the king, and then pass it. 
Holding three trumps, especially when sequences, it is almost 
always the game to lead trump, no matter how inferior they may 
be. 
There are so very few hands which can be reckoned more 
advantageous to be led up to than to lead, that we will not 
mention them; with such sort of hands, never refuse to change 
once and never accede to it a second time. 


HANDS WHICH WIN OR LOSE THE POINT, ACCORDING TO THE 
MANNER IN WHICH PLAYED 


Lxample—Suppose a club the trump. The dealer has the ace of 
trumps, king and nine of diamonds, knave and nine of spades. 
Pone has queen of trumps, queen of spades, ace of hearts, eight 
and seven of diamonds. The right game of pone is to lead his 
eight of diamonds, as it is guarded by the seven; if the dealer 
take with the nine, he ought to lose the point, and if he take 
with the king, he ought to win it; because, taking with the king, 
he intimates that he has no other diamond, and as he is certain 
that the adversary led the strongest of his suit he runs no risk 
in employing the ruse; then he plays his knave of spades, which 
is also his guarded card; pone takes with the queen, and then 
leads queen of trumps, in order to pass his seven of diamonds, 
which he imagines to be a sure card, the eight having brought 
out the king, and he loses the point; whereas if the dealer, who 
took with the king, had taken with nine, pone, after having 
played the queen of trumps, would have preferred endeavoring 
to pass his ace of hearts, which had but three cards superior to it, 
rather than his seven of diamonds, which had five, and he would 
thus have gained the point. 

As it is necessary to make three tricks in order to win the point, 
it often happens that after having trumped once it is advisable to 
lead trumps, in order to pass a king or some high card; again, 
there are cases where this would be bad play, as is demonstrated 
by the following example: 

Suppose a spade the trump card; pone has the knave and ten 
of trumps, the king of clubs and the king of diamonds; the 
dealer has queen and nine of trumps, knave and ten of hearts 
and seven of diamonds. 

Should pone not find the king of trumps in his adversary’s 
hand, he has a game which warrants his hoping to make the vole; 
he ought then to commence by playing his king single, in 
preference to his king second; having more chances of escaping 
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the ruff with it than with that which is guarded, and of being 
able afterwards to win a trick with a lead from the knave of 
trumps, having only to fear the queen (if the dealer has not an- 
nounced the king), and endeavor to get the vole; the right play 
therefore is, to commence with the king of clubs; if the dealer 
trumps it, adieu to all hopes of the vole:—there only remains to 
secure the point; the dealer then leads the knave of hearts, which 
pone takes with his ten of trumps; and now comes the nicety: he 
loses the point if he leads knave of trumps in order to pass his 
king of diamonds,—whereas he gains it if he plays his king first. 
For if he leads his knave of trumps, the dealer takes it with the 
queen, and makes his second heart, whereas, had he played his 
king of diamonds, it would have been answered with the seven;— 
he plays diamonds again—the ten,—the adversary is obliged to 
trump with queen and then play his ten of hearts, which pone - 
takes by ruffing it with the knave of trumps, thus making the 
third trick. 

We have given one reason why it was preferable to play the 
king of clubs rather than that which was guarded; we may add 
another which confirms the rule that king single ought to be 
played first; which is, that if the adversary, with two diamonds 
to the queen and two clubs to the queen in hand, has any hesi- 
tation which suit to keep, he will prefer keeping the queen of 
clubs, which is his suit first attacked, to keeping the queen of 
diamonds second. 

Final Example—Be particular to hold your cards well up, so 
that none can see them but yourself, for fear of any indiscreet 
exclamations on the part of onlookers,—as the following coup 
is not so easy that it can be learned by every player. The object 
is to win the point with a hand which would infallibly lose if it 
were played naturally, that is to say, without finesse. 

Suppose a heart the trump. Pone has the king, ace and ten of 
trumps, the king of diamonds and the king of spades. The 
dealer has the queen, knave and seven of trumps, the eight and 
seven of clubs. Pone would feel almost sure of making the vole if 
to his king of trumps, with which he ought to open the game, he 
sees fall the queen; and yet this would cause him to lose the 
point, if the dealer is sufficiently adroit to throw her away, in- 
stead of the seven, on the king; because pone would then continue 
leading trumps, by playing his ace, and the dealer take it with 
his knave, and then play his eight of clubs, which pone would 
ruff with his ten of trumps and play one of his kings; the dealer 
would ruff this with his seven of trumps, and then pass his second 
club; pone, having no more trumps to ruff with, loses the point; 
whereas had the dealer thrown the seven instead of the queen 
of trumps on the king, pone, fearful of meeting the queen and 
knave of trumps accompanied by clubs, would not have continued 
leading trumps, but played one of his kings, and would necessarily 
have won the point. 
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POOL ECARTE 


Poot Ecarté is played by three, each player putting up a cer- 
tain number of counters for pool. The players cut, and the two 
cutting highest play as in the regular game. The loser of the 
first game puts as many counters into the pool as he put up 
originally and drops out in favor of the odd player (called 
rentrant). This continues until one player wins two successive 
games, when he takes the pool. A new pool is then made up 
and played. Odd player must not advise either player on first 
hand of any pool, but after that he may, as he then has aa inter- 
est in the pool. 


CRIBBAGE 


Crippacs is a game played by two persons with a complete pack 
of 52 cards, which rank from king (high) to ace (low). We shall 
commence by treating of the five-card game, which, besides being 
the parent stem, affords the greatest scope for the exercise of skill. 
Sixty-one points constitute the game. ‘These points are scored on a 
Cribbage board, of which a representation is 
appended. It has, as will be seen, four rows of 
holes, 30 holes to a row and one extra hole at 
each end between the double rows (called home 
or game holes). 

The board is placed either across or length- 
wise between the players. It is a matter of 
indifference how the end of the board from 
which you commence is placed; but both 
players commence at the same end, each be- — 
ginning at an outside edge (A or B) and pass- 
ing along it to the top, then down the inside 
row to game. To mark the game, each player 
has two pegs; if the first score be two, stick a 
peg and leave it in the second hole, and when 
next it becomes your turn to mark, place the 
peg in the number that gives the points you 
have to mark, counting from your first peg. 
When you have to mark a third score, take out 
the back peg, and reckon from the foremost, 
which must never be disturbed during the prog- 
ress of the game, the scores being invariably 
marked by the hindmost peg of the two. 
Thus, the foremost peg always keeping its 
hole, the players can detect the amount that 
is marked, and check each other’s score. To 
avoid confusion it is usual for the pegs of each 
party to be of different colors, although the 
one player never in any way touches his ad- 
versary’s half of the board. If a Cribbage 
board is not available, each player may use a 
piece of paper or cardboard marked thus: 

Unitstscolt e ahproe A OO Fy Se Or TAO 
Tens .. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Two small markers are used for counting in each row. If 121 
points are played to a game, the lower row may be continued to 
12; 

Before stating out of what results the points so scored arise, 
it is fitting to give the relative value of the cards. 
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All the kings, queens, knaves and tens count as ten each; the 
rest of the cards according to their ordinary value, as sixes for 
six, eights for eight, and so forth; aces reckon one only. This 
means merely their value as cards. The points which count for 
the game are made by fifteens, sequences, flushes, pairs, etc. The 
board being duly prepared, the players cut for the deal, the lowest 
Cribbage card winning the cut. If you play games, you must cut 
at the termination of each; not so when playing rubbers. The 
winner of the crib then shuffles the pack, the dealer being entitled 
to do so the last. How this shall be done, together with all the 
minutiz of proceeding, will be given in the Laws. 

The first move of account is the marking of three holes, by 
the player who loses the deal, as a make-weight for the adver- 
sary’s advantage. He is entitled, indeed, to mark them at any 
part of the game. Five cards, in alternate succession, are then 
dealt with the faces downward, one at a time; the rest of the 
pack being then placed face downward also on the table. The 
players then gather up their cards, and, each having taken out 
two, they are placed by themselves on the table, with the faces 
down. These four cards are what is called the “crib,” which be- 
comes the property of the dealer, under certain conditions. Each 
player having put out his two crib cards, which of course have not 
been seen by his adversary, the non-dealer cuts the remainder 
of the pack, and the dealer turns up the top card of it. 

These preliminaries thus settled, the game commences by the 
non-dealer leading and announcing the nature of his card. Sup- 
pose it is a king, he calls “ten”; the dealer, replying with an 
“eight,” cries “eighteen,” as the amount of the ten and eight. 
The dealer having thus made eighteen, his opponent plays again, 
and announces the increased aggregate, and thus the play 
proceeds till the whole amount reaches exactly thirty-one, or as 
near it, without exceeding, as can possibly be accomplished by 
the cards in either hand. He who makes up thirty-one, or, as 
before said, who comes the nearest to it that the cards permit, 
scores two; the remaining cards in hand, if any, are thrown up. 

The better to convey a view of a hand in process of being 
played, let us suppose the leader plays a three, and calls “three”; 
the dealer then puts on it a tenth card, and cries “thirteen,” upon 
this the first leader plays another tenth card, and exclaims 
“twenty-three”; his antagonist rejoins with a five, and proclaims 
the total, “twenty-eight.” The first player, finding his third er 
last card will not come within the prescribed limits of thirty-one, 
declares his inability to play by the word “go,” and exposes his 
card by throwing it upon the table. Should the opposite player 
hold a three, and thus be enabled to make out thirty-one, he plays 
this card and scores two points; but failing, he throws up his 
card, but scores one for the “go,’ because it was he who made 
twenty-eight, the nearest number to thirty-one. If, however, his 
last card should be an ace or deuce, he must play it, as it does © 
not exceed the thirty-one; still, however, scoring one for the 
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“go.” It is to be understood that at Cribbage there is no restraint 
upon the player as to what card he shall play. 

The points which each party has made, during the playing out 
of the hand, having been all taken at the time they were gained, 
and the deal being finished, each party now completes his score, 
and marks that number of points towards game to which he is 
entitled. The non-dealer reckons first; and, having marked his 
gains, if any, on the board, the dealer in his turn counts—first, 
his hand, and then his crib, for the crib belongs to the dealer. 

Another deal then takes place, and is conducted in a similar . 
manner; and so on, until either one of the parties has completed 
the required number of, sixty-one, when he is proclaimed the 
victor, and the game is finished. 


WHAT YOU MARK AT CRIBBAGE 


Points in play can only be made by one of the seven following 
ways: 

Firstly, by fifteens; secondly, by sequences, thirdly, by pairs; 
fourthly, by pairs-royal; fifthly, by double pairs-royal; sixthly, 
by the knave being turned up; seventhly, by making thirty-one, 
or the nearest number thereunto. 

Points on reckoning the hand and crib, after the hand is played 
out, can only be made by one of the seven following ways: 

Firstly, by fifteens; secondly, by sequences; thirdly, by flushes; 
fourthly, by pairs; fifthly, by pairs-royal; sixthly, by double 
pairs-royal, and seventhly, by the knave being of the same suit 
as the card turned up. The various points you are entitled to 
under either of these several denominations are added together 
from the whole number contained in your hand or crib, and you 
score accordingly. 

And first of the Fifteens: as often as you make the number 
fifteen in playing, you score two. The leader, for instance, plays 
an eight, you put a seven on it, cry “fifteen,” and straightway 
you score two points. The result is the same whenever you make 
fifteen, whether in one or more leads or rounds. As already 
observed, all tenth cards count for ten. The hand being played, 
you now set about summing it up, taking two points for every 
fifteen you can make by means of reckoning the cards together 
of which it consisted. The turn-up, or “start” card, is common 
property, and available to both players in computing their hands, 
and to crib also. All this is wholly without reference to any- 
thing that occurred while the hands were being played; and by 
whatever combination fifteen can be made out of the cards as 
above enumerated, two points are added to the score. Should 
you hold king, knave and a five, you count for two fifteens; 
should a tenth card turn up, in this case you score three “twos,” 
that is to say, a third for the combination of your five with such 
tenth card; and if, instead of being a tenth card, the turn up 
should be a five, then you count eight, having four fifteens on 
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the cards. The dealer calculates the crib for fifteens, in the 
same manner that he does his hand, and uses the turn-up with. 
both, that is separately; he cannot combine his hand with his 
crib. 

Thirty-one-—Every time you make this amount in the course 
of the game you score two. But this only applies to the game 
when in progress of being played; it has nothing to do with the 
subsequent summing up. 

End-hole—If neither party make up thirty-one, then he who 
plays the card that makes up the nearest number to it, without 
exceeding it, as already stated, scores one; this is “one for the go.” 

Pair or Pairs—Every pair made in the play or the hand 
reckons for two points. To pair is to play a card of the same 
description, not of the same suit only. If a tenth card be played, 
and you can answer it with a similar tenth card during any part 
of the same hand, without exceeding thirty-one, it is a pair, and 
counts two. But in these pairs all tenth cards do not count alike. 
It must be king for king, queen for queen, and so forth. At the 
end of the deal you take the turn-up card to assist you in pairing, 
and count two for all pairs made by its assistance. 

Pair-Royal, or Proil—This consists of three cards of a similar 
sort, held either in the hand or crib, or occurring in the course of 
the game, as three kings, three aces, three nines, etc. It scores 
six. Thus, if the leader play a six, you put another six on it, 
and score two for the pair; he then returns a six, makes a pair- 
royal, and counts six points. If you have a pair-royal in your 
hand or your crib, you also score six for it; and should you only 
hold a pair, and turn up the third, it reckons also for six. It is 
needless to say these combinations do not count for points when 
other cards have been played between them. 

Double Pair-Royal.Four cards of a sort make this combinae 
tion, for which the score is twelve, alike whether made in play 
or in the hand or in the crib. The turn-up card reckons with 
hand and crib in this as in every other case. Moreover, should 
your opponent have made a pair-royal, by playing a third of a 
sort, you are entitled to the double pair-royal if you answer him 
with a fourth. 

In taking six for a pair-royal, or twelve for a double pair-royal, 
you are not to suppose that the six and the twelve are merely 
increased numbers, bestowed as premiums for such combinations 
of the cards, and settled by arbitrary arrangement, independent 
of the rule that two points are allowed for every pair. A pair 
reckons for two, and the same principle, applied to a pair-royal, 
produces six; because, as a pair-royal contains three distinct pairs, 
you score two for each pair. Place, for instance, three sixes in. 
a row on the table, and mark them 1, 2 and 8, thus: 


1 2 3 
Six Six Six 


Here Nos. 1 and 2 form the first pair, Nos. 1 and 3 the second 
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pair, and Nos. 2 and 3 the third pair, without the same two cards 
having ever been reckoned more than once together. 

_ Having analyzed this example, there will be little difficulty 
in ascertaining the number of pairs to be found by taking in 
pieces a double pair-royal. The readiest way to attain demon- 
stration is to place the four sixes in a row on the table, as you 
did the three sixes, and number them 1, 2, 3 and 4, thus: 


1 2 3 4 
Six Six Six Six 
Nos. 1 and 2 combined together form a pair, 
and yield two points, for which carry out ....... Fie eg 
— 1 and 3 form the second pair, and give 
LWOs TOTEM oases one Seiler sei as tie ears ealara hin eM io eis ty oieae elas 2 
=~) anda torm the tid Pair co sc ws checsta ec: caustics oobe 2 
——2 and o form the TOUrtM Pain yan core cc dete eon wislece 2 
2nd 4 form thie titi Pall isc. sue tics otc cio bicsnd dae 2 
vo andi 4 forma the SIXth: Dall oye cee eens coe cane 2 
Rotalicancen 12 


Thus we have six distinct pairs in a double pair-royal, which, 
of course, are thereby entitled to twelve points. Observe, that 
in making these points, although we reckon the cards over and 
over again, they always unite in different associations, and the 
same two cards are never reckoned twice together. 

Sequences.—These consist of three or more cards following in 
successive numbers, whether of the same suit or otherwise. He 
who holds them scores one point for every card in the combina- 
tion, whether it take place in playing or in counting the hand or 
crib. But there cannot be a sequence under three cards. As in 
certain other cases, the court cards, king, queen and knave, rank 
in sequence after their usual classification as to rank, and not all 
alike as tenth cards. To form a sequence in play, it matters not 
which of the cards is played first or last, provided the sequence 
can be produced by a transposition of the order in which they fell. 
Thus you lead the five of hearts, your adversary returns the three 
of diamonds, you then play the four of any suit, and score three 
for the sequence; he then plays six, and makes four, and so on, 
as long as the continuous sequence can be made. The spirit 
of this rule may be applied to all combinations occurring in 
regular successions. ; 

You here observe that it does not matter of what suit are the 
ecards forming the sequence, nor does the order signify in which 
they are played. You must not pass thirty-one in making a 
sequence. If a sequence in play is once broken, it must be formed 
afresh, or cannot be acted on. 

In reckoning your sequences at the close of the deal, you use 
the card turned up along with your hand and crib, and reckon 
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them every way they will. A single example of this will here 
suffice: ¢ 

Suppose the crib to consist of two kings (clubs and diamonds) 
and two queens (hearts and spades), the knave of spades being 
the card turned-up—how many can you take for sequences? 

Twelve, being four sequences of three each; to be computed by 
reckoning the knave with the kings and queens, ringing the 
changes on the latter somewhat in a similar manner to the mode 
in which you have been taught to form a double pair-royal. To 
simplify this, take the knave, the two queens, and the two kings, 
and spread them before you; when they will count thus: 


Knave with queen of hearts and king of clubs 3 
Knave with queen of spades and king of clubs 3 
Knave with queen of hearts and king of dia- 


ATTLON Siete weretecare sisre ese, tietom ie elocelal cue tesceseceses OD 
Knave with queen of spades and king of dia- 

PNOINGS i has cian. a acohel st aie. edeus oni Sicilians folofe alstehelare’ Be 
Points for the four sequences ........seseeeee 12 


The Knave—lIf you hold a knave of the same suit as the card 
turned up you are entitled to one point, which you take on 
reckoning your hand. Should there be, in the crib, the knave of 
the suit turned up, the dealer, to whom the crib belongs, takes 
one point on reckoning his crib. In the euphonious phraseology 
of some Cribbage players, this is termed ‘one for his nob.” 

Should the turn-up card itself be a knave, the dealer im- 
mediately scores two points, which, by way of antithesis with 
“his nob,” are called “two for his heels.” Similar phrases are, 
after all, rather to be considered as quaint than vulgar. They 
recall to our minds the recollection of the once popular game of 
- Quadrille, played by the Lady Teazles of the past century, in 

which the verb “to beast” is so indefatigably conjugated. 

A Flush—A flush cannot happen in play, but occurs only in 
computing the hand or crib. A flush is when four or more cards 
in hand, or crib, are of the same suit, in which case you are 
allowed to make one point for every card of which the flush 
is composed. Thus, if your hand comprise four hearts, you will 
take, on scoring for your hand, four for the flush in hearts; and 
should the turn-up card chance to be also a heart, you will add 
another point for that, making five altogether. You are not per- 
> mitted, however, to reckon a flush in the crib unless the cards of 
which the crib is composed are of the same suit as the card turned 
up. It is essential to recollect the difference between a flush in 
the hand and a flush in the crib. 

In reckoning the hand and crib after the deal, you have been 
already informed that the non-dealer counts first. It will facilitate 
your reckoning if you sum up the amount of points to which you: 
are entitled in the following order: Firstly, fifteens; secondly, 
sequences; thirdly, flushes; fourthly, pairs, pairs-royal or double 
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pairs-royal; fifthly, the point for the knave. Reckoning up the 
hand or crib is technically termed “showing.” Thus the non- 
dealer is said to have “the first show,” a point of immense im- 
portance at the final stage of the game; since he may thus be 
enabled just to “show out,” and consequently win the game, 
while the dealer may hold in his hand and crib points enough to 
make him out three times over, but altogether useless, since he 
has not the first show. 

_ The non-dealer having summed up his score, under the observa- 
tion of his opponent, the latter then performs the same operation 
as relates to his own hand. He then turns up crib, which has up 
- this time lain perdu, and scores all to which it may entitle 

im. s 


THE LAWS OF CRIBBAGE 


1. In single games there must be a fresh cut for each game; 
but not so when rubbers are played. The lowest Cribbage card 
wins the cut; when both players cut alike, it is a tie and there 
must be another cut. 

2. In cutting for the deal, not less than four cards should be 
removed, and not more than half the pack, that a fair and proper 
cut may remain for him who cuts last. 

3. The cards are to be dealt out one by one, and they must not 
be touched till the deal has been completed. 

4. The dealer may expose his own cards in dealing, but if he 
shows one of his adversary’s the latter scores two points and may 
demand a new deal, provided he does so before turning his cards. 
When a faced card occurs in dealing there must be a fresh deal, 
including all the formalities of cutting, shuffling, ete. 

5. If the dealer misdeals without being aware of it till one of 
the hands has been taken up, the opposite party may score two, 
and the cards must be dealt over again. Should his adversary 
expose a card during the progress of the deal, the dealer may deal 
over again if he pleases, provided he has not seen his hand. 

6. Though both players have fhe privilege of shuffling the 
pack previous to the cards being dealt, the dealer has the right 
to do so last. 

7. Should the dealer give his adversary more than five cards, 
the non-dealer may mark two points, and there must be a fresh 
deal; but in such a case the non-dealer must discover the error 
before he takes up his cards, or he cannot claim the two, though 
there must still be a new deal. Should the dealer, in dealing, 
give himself more than five cards, his adversary may mark two 
points, and either call a fresh deal or draw the extra card or 
cards from the hand of his opponent. Should the dealer give to 
either party less than five cards there must be a fresh deal; and 
should the dealer deal two cards at once to either party, there 
must be a new deal, unless his adversary consents to his with- 
- drawing the surplus card, in which case it must be placed on the 
top of the pack. 
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8. Should either player find that his adversary has more than 
five cards in his hand, he can claim two points and a new deal. 

9. Should the pack being dealt from be touched previous to 
being cut for the “start,” the party so offending forfeits two points. 

10. In cutting for the start the non-dealer must remove at 
least three cards- and leave not less than four behind. 

11. Should the dealer turn up a knave, and neglect scoring the 
two points for such knave until he has played his first card, he 
cannot take the two points. (He is, however, in time to take 
the two points after his adversary has played his first card; a 
distinction of some consequence, since we are all at times liable 
to forgetfulness.) 

12. The non-dealer must turn out for the crib first. A card 
once so laid out cannot be taken up again. Either player con- 
fusing his cards with the crib forfeits two points, and his opponent 
may claim a fresh deal. The dealer alone is entitled to touch the 
crib, but he may not do so until he takes*it up to count it. 

13. He who takes more points than he is entitled to, when 
reckoning his hand or crib, or scoring for a penalty, may be put 
back as many points as he has over-scored, and then his adver- 
sary may add the same amount to his own account. : 

14. No penalty attaches to a neglect of making points to which 
the player is entitled. 

15. One player cannot demand of another his aid to make out a 
score. Suppose K to say to L, “Am I not twelve?”—L replies, 
properly enough, “I shall neither tell you, nor shall I pass my 
Opinion on the subject. H you take more than you ought, I shall 
take you down.” 

16. If one player touches the pegs of his adversary, save to 
correct an error of the score, he shall forfeit two points. If a 
player touches his own pegs, save when he has a right to score, 
he forfeits two points. When both pegs have been displaced by 
accident, the opposite player must be allowed to restore them to 
their places; or in the event of being refused, he can claim the 
game. When the foremost peg has been displaced by any chance, 
it must be put into the hole behind the back peg of the player 
to whom it belongs. 

, 17. He who scores as won a game that he has not won, forfeits 
it. 

18. A player who detects his adversary with more or fewer 
cards in his hand than he has a right to can score two points and 
call a new game. 

19. A lurch cannot be claimed unless it be specified in the first 
instance. When the “lurch” has been agreed to between the 
players at the commencement of a game, it reckons as a double 
game; it consists in one player having marked sixty-one before 
the other has scored thirty-one. 

20. When scoring points, if the pegs are quitted, that score’ 
cannot be altered. If two cards are played, and any points re- 
main unreckoned, they become forfeited. Should a player put his 
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cards away without taking for them, he forfeits any points he 
might have claimed for hand or crib. 

21. When a card that may legally be played has been shown, 
it cannot be recalled. If it cannot be played according to the 
laws of the game, no penalty attaches to the exposure. 

. 22. If a player neglects to play, when he can come in under 
thirty-one, his opponent may score two. 

23. In reckoning a hand or crib, it must be plainly set out, and 
remain till the other side fully understands the nature of the 
claim made on account of it. : 

24. There is no penalty for a number called in mistake in the 
progress of the game. 

25. As already said, the three points appropriated by the non- 
dealer may be claimed by him during any part of the game; but 
if his adversary be permitted to score his sixty-one points, it is 
then too late, for the game is at an end. 

26. If either player refuses to pay a penalty that he has incurred 
by infringing the rules of play, his adversary may claim the game. 

27. Bystanders shall not in any way interfere with the progress 
of the game. 

28. In cases of disputes that do not come within the provisions 
of these rules a third party may be appointed as umpire, by con- 
sent of the players, and his decision must be accepted as final. 


ON LAYING OUT FOR THE CRIB 


How to discard in the best manner for the crib is one of the 
most scientific parts of the game and consequently one of the °* 
most important. 

Firstly, when it is not your own crib, you will lay out such 
cards as are likely to be, in an average number of cases, of the 
least possible advantage to your opponent in the production of 
pairs, fifteens, sequences, etc. 

Secondly, when it is your own crib, you will lay out favorable 
eards for the crib. PERS 

Thirdly, it being your own crib to which you are about to dis- 
card, you will consult the interests of the crib, in preference even 
to those of your hand. 

The most advantageous Cribbage cards are fives, sevens, eights, 
etc., when so assorted as to form fifteens, sequences, pairs or 
flushes. The five is the most useful card, since it makes fifteen 
equally with either one of the tenth cards, of which there are no 
fewer than sixteen in the pack. Fives must therefore be in general 
the most eligible cards to lay out to your own crib, and the 
least eligible (for you) to lay out to your adversary, since in so 
doing you are almost certain to give him points. To discard a 
pair of any cards, again, is mostly bad play, unless it is for your 
own crib; and ecards which follow each other in order, as a three 
and four, or nine and ten, being likely to be brought in for 
-gequences, are generally bad cards to lay out in the case of its 
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being your adversary’s crib. The same calculation should, in its 
principle, be carried out as far as possible. Suppose you discard, 
to your opponent’s crib, two hearts, when you might with equal 
propriety have laid out a heart and a club instead—you here 
give him the chance, however remote you may fancy it, of making 
a flush in his crib, which could not be effected by him had yau 
laid out the heart and club. 

To lay out cards, purposely, which are disadvantageous for the 
crib, is called in the “Cribbage dialect” of our ancestors “balking” 
or “bilking” the crib. 

The least likely cards to reckon for points in the crib, and 
therefore generally the best to discard for your adversary, are 
kings; since a sequence can only be made up to or, as it may 
be termed, on one side of them, and cannot be carried beyond 
them. A king is therefore a greater balk in the crib than the queen. 
So, again, of an ace—a sequence can only be made from it, and 
not up to it; and an ace is, therefore, frequently a great balk to 
a crib; though in discarding an ace some judgment is required to 
be exercised, being often a good card to hold for play and forming 
a component part of fifteen, particularly when combined with 
sixes, sevens and eights, or with fours and tenth cards. 

The cards, then, best adapted to balk an antagonist’s crib are: 
a king with a ten, nine, eight, seven, six or one; a queen with a 
nine, eight, seven, six or ace, or cards equally distinct, or far 
off, and therefore certain not to be united in sequence by meet- 
ing with any other cards whatever. Of course, particular hands 
require particular play, and general principles must give way 
before exceptions. “Circumstances alter cases.” 

Never lay out a knave for your adversary’s crib, if you can, 
with propriety, avoid it; as the probability of the turn-up card 
being of the same suit as the knave is 3 to 1 against it. Conse- 
quently, it is only 3 to 1 but the retaining of such knave in your 
hand gains you a point, whereas, should you discard it to your 
opponent’s crib, it is only 3 to 1 against the chance of its making 
him a point; hence the probable difference of losing a point by 
throwing out your knave is only 3 to 2 1-3 or 9 to 7, that is to 
say, in laying out a knave for your antagonist’s crib, when you 
could equally keep the same in your hand—sixteen times—you 
give away just seven points, it being only 9 to 7 but you give 
away a point every time you play in this manner, and every 
single point is of consequence if contending against a good player. 
per may, of course, occur exceptions to this and every other 
rule. 

The cards which are usually the best to lay out for your own 
crib are two fives, five and six, five and tenth card, three and two, 
seven and eight, four and one, nine and six, and similar couples. 
If you have no similar cards to lay out, put down as close cards 
as you can, because by this means you have the greater chance 
of either being assisted by the cards laid out by your adversary. 
or by the turn-up; and further, you should uniformly lay out two 
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cards of the same suit for your own crib, in preference, other things 
being equal, to two other cards of the same kind that are of 
different suits, as this gives you the probable chance of flushing 
your crib ; whereas, should you lay out two cards of different suits, 
all gain under the head of a flush is at once destroyed. It is 
mostly good play to retain a sequence in hand, in preference to 
cards less closely connected, more especially should such sequence 
be a flush; and once more remember that the probable chance of 
points from the crib is something nearly approaching to twenty 
per cent. over the hand. It is therefore indispensably your duty, 
if you wish to win, to give the lead to your crib at the expense 
of your hand. 

In general, whenever you are able to hold a pair-royal in hand, 
you should lay out the other two cards, both for your own and 
your adversary’s crib; some few cases, however, excepted. For 
example, should you hold a pair-royal of any description, along 
with two fives, it would be highly dangerous to give your 
antagonist the brace of fives, unless in such a situation of the 
game that your pair-royal would make you certainly out, having 
the first show, or else that your adversary is so nearly home him- 
self that the contents of the crib are wholly unimportant. Many 
other cards are very hazardous to lay out to your adversary’s 
crib, even though you can hold a pair-royal; such as two and 
three, five and six, seven and eight, and five and tenth card; 
therefore should you have sich cards combined together, you 
must pay particular regard to the s.age cf the game. This caution 
equally applies to many other cards, and part:cularly when, the 
game being nearly over, it happens to be your own deal, and that 
your opponent is nearly home, or within a moderate show-out. 
Here then should special care be taken to retain in hand cards 
which may enable you to play “off,” or wide of your adversary, 
and thus prevent his forming any sequence or pair-royal. In 
similar positions you should endeavor, also, to keep cards that 
will enable you to have a good chance of winning the end-hole, 
—yhich frequently saves a game. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR PLAYING THE GAME SCIENTIFICALLY 


Never, at any period of the game, make a pair, fifteen, se- 
quence, etc., without glancing your eye first at the relative places 
of the Cribbage pegs, to know whether you are justified in play- 
ing a forward or backward game. I repeat that on this the whole 
art may be said to turn of playing Cribbage scientifically. 

To gain the end-hole, or point nearest to thirty-one, is, among 
professed players, justly esteemed a considerable advantage, and 
should be proportionately kept in view. By attaining the end- 
hole yourself you not only score a point, but save a difference of 
two points by snatching it from your opponent. In playing for 
this there is much scope for judgment. 

Should you hold a three and a two, it is frequently the best 
play to lead off the three, on the chance of your adversary’s play- 
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ing a tenth card (of which never forget that there are sixteen), 
making thirteen, when your two “drops in,” and produces two 
points for the fifteen. The same principle applies to the leading 
from a four and an ace, and has this additional advantage, that 
should you thus succeed in forming fifteen, your opponent can 
form no sequence from your cards. 

Remember that when your adversary leads a seven or eight, 
should you make fifteen, you give him the chance of coming in 
with a six or a nine, and thus gaining three holes against you. 
Sometimes this would even tend to your advantage, by allowing 
of your rejoinder with a fourth card in sequence. For instance, 
your opponent leads an eight, and you make fifteen by answering 
with a seven; he plays a six, making twenty-one, and scores three 
for the sequence; but having a nine, or ten, you play it, and score 
after him. In all such cases, play to the state of your game; 
for what would be at one time correct would be, at another, the 
worst possible play. ; 

To lead from a pair is mostly good; because, should your 
opponent pair you, you form a pair-royal, making six holes; 
while the chance of his rejoining with a fourth is too small to be 
taken into consideration. It would rarely, though, be correct to 
lead from a pair of fives. 

When your adversary leads a card which you can pair, it is 
mostly better to make fifteen, in preference, should you be able 
so to do; as you will naturally suspect he wishes you to pair him, 
in order to make a pair-royal himself. But here, as elsewhere, 
your chief guide is the relative state of the scores. 

hen you can possibly help it, consistently with your cards, 
do not, in play, make the number twenty-one; for your antagonist 
is then likely to come in with a tenth card. 

Should you hold a nine and three, it is good play to lead the 
three; because, should it be paired, you form fifteen by playing 
the nine. The same applies to the holding of a four and a seven, 
in which case, should your four be paired, you make fifteen with 
the seven. 

The following style of play facilitates your obtaining fre- 
quently the end-hole: Should you hold two low cards and one 
high card, lead from the former; but should you hold one low 
card and two high cards, lead from the latter. Like other general 
directions, all this is subject to contingencies. 

Holding a ten and five, and two holes being at the moment an 
object of great importance, lead the tenth card, in hopes of your 
adversary’s making fifteen, when you can pair his five. 

When compelled to lead from a sequence of three cards, play 
off the lowest or highest, in preference to the middle card. 

In laying out your own crib, suppose you hold a pair of fives, 
and no tenth card, discard them both. Bear in mind that of all 
the tenth cards the knave is of the most importance and that 
those cards which tell best in counting the hand are not always 
the best for playing. 


If in play you throw down a four, making the number twenty- : 
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seven, your adversary has the chance of pairing your four and 
of making at the same time thirty-one. If you make twenty- 
eight with a three, you incur the same risk. These apparent 
trifles must be studied, and you should be constantly on the 
‘ watch to grasp them for yourself, should your antagonist leave 
an opening. 

As the dealer plays last, his chances are greater than those of 
the leader for making the end-hole or other desirable points in 
play. The dealer has also in his favor the chance of gaining the 
two points by lifting a knave. (The knave is called by many 
Cribbage players “the jack.”) 

The phrase “playing off” is used to denote playing cards which 
are wide apart, in contradistinction to its reverse, termed “playing 
on.” Thus, should your opponent lead a four, and you answer 
with a two, three, five or six, you “play on”; ‘because you give 
him the option of making a sequence, should he hold the fitting 
card. But if, in answer to his four, you play a high card, you 

“play off,” since he can have no card capable of forming a 
sequence. Whether to play “off” or “on” is half the battle, and 
depends entirely, should you hold the option, on the relative 
state of the scores. 

It is frequently your game to allow of your adversary’s form- 
ing a sequence, in order to come in yourself for a longer one. 
To tempt him to this, play a card close to his, instead of playing 
off. Suppose you hold a three, four and five, and your opponent 
leads a seven; in this case, should it be to your interest to bestow 
a certain number of points in order to realize the same amount 
for yourself, you play the five; for if he answers with a six, mark- 
ing three, you play your four, and score for the sequence and 
fifteen accordingly. 


ODDS OF THE GAME 


The chances of points in a hand are calculated at more than 4 
and under 5; and those to be gained in play are reckoned 2 te 
the dealer and 1 to the adversary, making in all about 6, on 
the average, throughout the game; and the probability of those 
in the crib are estimated at 5; so that each player ought to make 
16 in two deals, and onward in the same proportion to the end of 
the game; by ‘which it appears that the first dealer has rather 
the advantage, supposing the cards to run equal and the players 
likewise equally matched in skill. By attending to the above 
calculation any player may judge whether he is at home or not, 
and thereby play his game accordingly, either by making a push 
when he is behind and holds good cards, or by endeavoring to 
balk the opponent when his hand proves indifferent. 
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IN FAVOR OF THE DEALER 
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GO each yepoee. a eps nk 2 to 
When the dealer wants 3 and opponent 4 .... £45 to 
In all situations of the game, till within 15 of 
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the end, when the dealer is 5 points ahead ... 3 to 1 
But when within 15 of the end ........ 8 to 1 
And if the dealer wants 6, and adversary 11 ... i0to 1 
Should the dealer be 10 ahead, itis . .... 4o0r 5to I 
And near the end of the game . . . . . . 100rl12to 1 
When the dealer wants 16 and antagonist 11 . . . 21 to 20 

AGAINST THE DEALER 
Both players being even at 56 each,is ...... Z7to 5 
‘ 57 By tel et 6. tel. CONT, 7 to 4 
Stifter RS ASA er Rs 8 to 2 
If the dealer wants 20, and his opponent 17 oO. tON4 
When the dealer is 5 points behind, previous to 

turning the top of the board .... 3 6to 5 

When he is 31, and the antagonist 36 ieee eg to 4 
to 4 


When 36, and the adversary 41 


EVEN BETTING 


When at 59 holes each player. 
In all points of the game, till within 20 of the end, if the non- 
dealer is three ahead. 
The dealer wanting 14, and his antagonist 9. 
PDIGtO estes ee OU Ei meh, Be ergs 


SIX-CARD CRIBBAGE 


Tus game is also played with the whole pack, but both in skill 
and scientific arrangement it is vastly inferior to that played with. 
five cards. Still it is a pleasant resource in a dull hour, and. 
abounds with amusing points and combinations, without taxing 
the mind much. It is played on the same board, and according 
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to the principal portion of the rules of the preceding game. Its 
leading peculiarities may be thus summed up: 

The dealer gives six cay 's to himself and his adversary. Fach 
player lays out two of thes: for crib, retaining four in his hand. 
The deal and the “start” card are the same as at the five-card 
game; in like manner the pai.s, sequences, fifteens, etc., operate, 
and the game point is sixty-one or 121. The non-dealer, however, 
is not allowed any points at the beginning. The main difference 
between the games is, that in the game already described the 
object is to get thirty-one and then abandon the remaining 
cards; at the six-card game, the whole are played out. There are 
_ more points made in the play, while at five cards the game is 

often decided by the loss or gain of one point. At Six-card 
Cribbage the last card played scores a point. This done, the 
hands and crib are scored as at the five-card game; then another 
deal is played, and the victory is gained by the party who first. 
gets sixty-one. 

As all the cards must be played out, should one party have 
exhausted his hand, and his adversary have yet two cards, the 
latter are to be played, and should they yield any advantage, 
it must be taken. For instance, C has played out his four cards, 
and D, having two left (an eight and seven), calls fifteen as he 
throws them down, and marks three points: two for the fifteen, 
and one for the last card. Again, should D’s two cards have been 
a pair (threes for instance), he marks two for the pair and a third 
point for the last card. Speculating on this and other proba- 
bilities, you will always endeavor, when you are last player, 
to retain as close cards as possible, for this will frequently 
enable you to make three or four points by playing your last 
two cards, when you would otherwise make but a single point. 
But this demands further illustration, as it is of paramount 
importance. For example: 

Suppose you to hold for the last two cards a seven and eight, 
and that your adversary has only one card remaining in his hand, 
the probable chance of its being either a six or a nine (in either 
of which cases you come in for four points) is eleven to two; 
therefore it is only eleven to two’but you gain three points by 
this play, exclusive of the end-hole; whereas, were you to retain 
as your last two cards a seven with a ten, or any two cards 
similarly: wide apart, you have no chance to score more for them 
than the end-hole, as there is no probability of their coming in 
for any sequence; or if you can retain a pair of any kind for 
the last two cards (your adversary having only one card, and he 
being the first player), you by this means make a certainty of 
two points, exclusive of the end-hole. By the same rule you 
ought always to retain such cards as will (supposing your adver-. 
sary to have none left) make a pair, fifteen, etc., for by this: 
means you gain many points which you otherwise could not. 
possibly get. 

The calculations for throwing out at the five-card game are,, 
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for the most part, applicable to this. Still there is not quite 
so much temptation tb sacrifice the hand for the sake of the crib, 
as they do not both contain a similar number of cards. At this 
game the hand scores more than the crib, as there is one player 
always on the lookout to balk crib, while so many points being 
open to the play offers a greater inducement to keep together a 
good hand. As soon as thirty-one, or the number nearest to it, 
is made in playing the hand, the cards should be turned down, 
that no confusion may come of their being mixed with the suc- 
ceeding cards. 

As before explained, in speaking of Five-card Cribbage, your 
mode of conduct must be governed uniformly by the state of 
your game. Play to your score and put the final result partially 
out of view. Whether it is your policy to play “on” or “off” 
- must be ever the question in making up your judgment. 

On an average, a hand, the moderns say, ought to yield about 
seven, and a crib five points. It is useful to remember this in 
laying out, and to note the difference between the odds of seven 
to five in favor of the hand here and the superiority of the crib 
_to the hand at Five-card Cribbage. 

The average number of points to be made each time by play 
is from four to five. The dealer has the advantage here because 
he plays last. Pasquin considered that you were only entitled to 
twenty-five points for three shows and play, and that the dealer 
is at home if, when he makes his second deal, he is twenty-five 
points up the board, or, when he deals for the third time, within 
eleven holes of the game. The present system of calculation is 
to allow twenty-nine instead of twenty-five holes for the three 
shows, and to consider that at the end of the second round each 
player is at home at twenty-nine holes. 

As you are on a parity at starting, being both at home, you 
will play with moderate caution your first hand, taking fair 
risks, but not running into wide speculations. On taking up your 
second hand, you will adapt your play to the relative scores on 
the board, as you have been told in relation to the other variety 
of the game, and will play “on” or “off” according to the dictates 
of policy. The same rule will govern your conduct during the 
remainder of the game; and should your adversary have gained 
the preference, or should you be more than home, both eases 
must be taken into consideration in playing your hand. If your 
cards present a flattering prospect, and you are by no means 
home, it is your duty to make a push, in order to regain the lead 
by running; whereas, should your adversary be better planted 
than you, and should you take up bad cards, it will be the best 
play to keep off and only endeavor to stop your antagonist as 
much as possible, and thereby have a probable chance of winning 
the game through his not being able to make his points. 

As so many points are to be gained in play by the formation: 
of long sequences you will frequently find it advantageous, having 
eligible cards for the purpose in view, to lead or play so as to 
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tempt your adversary to form a short sequence, in order that 
you may come for a longer. And this opportunity is particu- 
larly to be sought for when a few holes are essential to your game, 
though gained at any risk. If you hold, as leader, a one, two, 
three and four, the best card to lead is the four, since, if paired, 
you answer with the ace, and your adversary’s second card may 
not form a fifteen. 


THREE-HAND CRIBBAGE 


(Tam game of Three-hand Cribbage is not often practiced. It 

is played, as its name imports, by three persons, the board being 
of a triangular shape, to contain three sets of holes of sixty each, 
with the sixty-first or game hole. Each of the three players is 
furnished separately with pegs, and scores his game in the usual 
manner. 
Three-hand Cribbage is subject to the same laws as the other 
species of the game. The calculations as to discarding and play- 
ing are very similar, but it must be remembered that, as all 
three are independent, and fight for themselves alone, you have 
two antagonists instead of one. 

Five cards compose the deal. They are delivered separately, 
and after dealing the fifteenth, another, or sixteenth, card is dealt 
from the pack to constitute the foundation of the crib. To this 
each of the three players adds one card, and the crib therefore 
consists of four cards, while each individual remains with four 
cards in hand. The deal and crib are originally cut for, and after- 
wards pass alternately. 

It is obvious that you will be still even if you gain only one 
game out of three, since the winner receives a double stake, which 
is furnished by the two losers to him who first attains the sixty- 
first hole. It has been computed that he who has the second deal 
has rather the best chance of victory, but there seems very little 
difference. 

Occasionally, at this game, some amusement arises from the 
complicated sequences formed in play, but ordinarily it is a poor- 
enough affair.. It will frequently happen that one of the three 
players runs ahead of the two others so fast that it becomes their 
interest to form a temporary league of union against him. In 
this case they will strive all they can to favor each other and 
regain the lost ground; and in general players will do well not 
to lose sight of this principle, but to prefer favoring the more 
backward of the adversaries to giving the chance of a single 
point to the other. 


FOUR-HAND CRIBBAGE 


_ Tue game of Four-hand Cribbage is played by four persons, 
in partnership of two and two, as at Whist, each sitting opposite 
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to his partner. Rubbers or single games are played indifferently. 
Sixty-one generally constitute the game, but it is not unusual 


to agree, in preference, to go twice round the board, making the 


number of game 121. 

At the commencement of the sitting it is decided which two 
of the four players shall have the management of the score, and 
the board is placed between them. The other two are not allowed 
to touch the board or pegs, though each may prompt his partner 
and point out any omissions or irregularities he may discover in 
the computation. The laws which govern Five-card Cribbage 
are equally applicable here as to the mode of marking holes, 
deficiencies in the counting, the taking of too many points, etc. 
He who marks has a troublesome task, arising from the constant 
vigilance requisite to be exercised in order not to omit scoring 
points made by his partner; his own gains he seldom forgets to 
take. He who does not mark should acquire the habit of seeing 
that his partner marks the full number he requires. Partners 
may assist each other in counting their hands or cribs, their in- 
terests being so completely identified. 

It is most usual to play rubbers, and to cut for partners every 
rubber. The two highest and two lowest play together. The 
ace is always lowest. In some circles they consider all tenth 
cards equal in cutting for partners; in others they allow of pref- 
erence, according to rank as at Whist. This would, however, 
be only applicable to cutting for partners. Also, in some cases, 
it is the practice for the deal to go to the two who cut the lowest 
eards for partnership; but in general the deal is decided by a 
subsequent cut between the two parties who are to score, the ace 
being the lowest card and all tenth cards being equal. If it is 
decided not to change partners after a game or rubber, there 
must be a fresh cut still for the deal. Hach may shuffle the cards 
oe according to the laws which regulate this operation at 

ist. 

The deal and crib pass alternately round the table as at Whist, 
from right to left. The usual laws of Cribbage regulate the act 
of dealing, as to exposing cards, and so forth; and no one is 
suffered to touch his hand until the deal is complete. Before 
dealing, the cards must be cut in the ordinary way by your right- 
hand antagonist. 

The dealer delivers five cards to each, in the usual mode, from 
right to left, one card at a time. The remainder of the pack he 
places on his left hand. Each person then lays out one card for 
the crib, which is of course the property of the dealer. The left- 
hand adversary must discard first, and so round the table, the 
dealer laying out last. There is no advantage in this, but such 
is the custom. 

As there is but one card to be laid out from the five received 
by each player, there is seldom much difficulty in making up 
your choice. Fives are the best cards to give your own crib, 
and you will never, therefore, give them to your antagonists. 
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Low cards are generally best for the crib, and kings or aces the 
worst. Aces sometimes tell to great advantage in the play at this 
game. When your partner has to deal, the crib, being equally © 
your own as if you had it in your proper possession, must be 
favored in the same way. Before discarding, always consider 
with whom the deal stands. 

When all have laid up for the crib, the pack is cut for the start- 
ecard. This cut is made by your left-hand adversary’s lifting the 
pack, when you, as dealer, take off the top card, as at Five-card 
Cribbage. Observe that it is the left-hand adversary who cuts 
this time, whereas, in cutting the cards to you at the commence- 
ment of the deal, it is your right-hand adversary who performs 
the operation. 

Having thus cut the turn-up card, the player on the left hand 
of the dealer leads off first, the player to his left following, and 
so on round the table, till the whole of the sixteen cards are 
played out according to the laws. Fifteens, sequences, pairs, etc., 
reckon in the usual way for those who obtain them. Should either 
player be unable to come in under thirty-one, he declares it to 
be “a go,” and the right of play devolves on his left-hand neighbor. 
No small cards must be kept up which would come in, under a 
penalty. Thus should A play an ace, making the number twenty- 
eight, and should each of the other three pass it without playing, 
not having cards low enough to come in, on its coming round to 
A he must play if he can under thirty-one, whether he gain any 
additional points by so doing or not. Example: 

B plays an ace and makes thirty. Neither of the other three 
can come in, and, on the turn to play coming round again to B, 
he plays another ace, and marks four points, two for the pair of 
aces and two for the thirty-one. - 

Many similar examples might be adduced, and there frequently 
arise difficult and complicated cases of sequences made this way 
out of low cards. Indeed, the playing out of the hand requires 
constant watchfulness on "all sides, much more so than in Six- 
card Cribbage. So many points are made by play in Four-hand 
Cribbage that it is essential to play as much as possible to 
the points or stages of the game, sufficient data respecting which 
will be presently given. 

In leading off, great care is necessary, not only at first starting, 
but after every “rest,” or thirty-one. A five is a bad lead, because 
the chances of a ten succeeding it are so numerous; and an ace 
is seldom a good lead, since, should the second player pitch what 
is highly probable, a tenth card, your partner cannot pair him 
without making the ominous number of twenty-one, a number 
equally bad at every description of Cribbage, since the next 
player has thus so good a chance of converting it, by another 
tenth card, into thirty-one. A nine, again, is a bad lead, for 
should your left-hand adversary make fifteen with a six, he can- 
not be paired by your partner without making twenty-one. Bear 
this constantly in mind, and when possible to avoid it by equally 
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good play, never either make the number twenty-one yourself — 
nor lead so as to compel your partner to do so. Threes or fours 
form safe leads. 

The second player will observe caution in pairing a card so as 
not to give away the chance of six for a paltry couple, unless par- 
ticularly wanting, or unless, from some collateral reasons, he may 
consider it a safe pair, as in the case of the turn-up’s being a simi- 
lar card, his holding a third of the same in his hand, the having 
seen one of the same already dropped, and so on. The same care 
roust be shown in not playing closely on, unless compelled by the 
cards. Suppose your right-hand adversary leads a three, it is 
obvious that, if you reply with two or four, you give your left- 
hand antagonist a good chance of forming a sequence, which he 
could not do had you played off. On the other hand, there 
frequently arise cases in which you feel justified in playing “on,” 
purposely to tempt your adversary to form the sequence, in 
order to give your partner the chance of coming in for a still 
longer sequence. In many situations a few holes may be of 
‘paramount value, gained at any risk. If the second player can 
make fifteen, it is generally better play than pairing the card 
led. Towards the end of the game it is sometimes important 
to retain cards all wide apart, when the object is merely to 
prevent your antagonist from making points in play; but as you 
only lay out one card, you have little chance of assorting your 
hand as you could wish. 

The third player should aim ‘at making the number below 
twenty-one, in order to give his partner a good chance of gaining 
the end-hole for the “go,” or the two for thirty-one. 

The dealer, knowing he will have to play last the first round, 
will sometimes find it advantageous to hold aces, or low cards, 
for the purpose, particularly when it is essential to score a few 
holes in play or when the only chance of game arises from the 
possibility of playing out. Holding aces, it is frequently better 
play, when you have the option, to make twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight, rather than thirty, in order to have a chance of bringing 
in your aces, which sometimes yield a heavy amount of points 
at that stage of the computation. When it is certain that the 
game will be decided in the course of the playing out of the 
hand, without coming to your show, you will keep good cards for 
playing at all hazards. 

When the hand is played out, the different amounts are pegged, 
the crib being taken last. He who led off must score first, 
and so on round to the dealer. Each calls the number to which 
he considers himself entitled, and watches to see that they are 
scored properly, while at the same time he does not fail to scan 
his adversaries’ cards with an observant eye, to see that, through 
mistake, they do not take more than their due. 

The amount of points to be expected, on an average, from 
each hand, is seven, and from the crib about four to five. From 
the play it 1s computed that each of the four players should 
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make five points every time. Reasoning on these data, the non- 
dealers are at home, at the close of the first round, should they 
have obtained nineteen or twenty points, and the dealers are at 
home at the end of the first round should they have acquired 
twenty-three or twenty-four. At the finish of the second round, 
with their average number, each set of players would be forty- 
two to forty-three. At the close of the third round, the non- 
dealers should be just out, or else the dealers will win. You must 
not, however, suppose ‘there is any advantage to be gained from 
not having originally the deal; the chances are so various that 
the parties start fully equal, no matter whether with or without 
the deal. From the above calculation, the game, going only once 
round the board, should be over in three rounds, both parties 
having a crib inclusive, Those who have not the first deal have 
the original chance of winning, if they can keep it, by holding 
average cards throughout the game. Should they fail in making 
this good, the dealers (those who dealt originally are here 
signified) will generally sweep all, having their second erib, and 
first show afterwards. As I have before intimated, it is quite as 
likely as not that the non-dealers will fail in holding “their own.” 
The non-dealers should observe moderate caution in the first 
hand, but under this head it is needless to say more to either 
party than to impress it upon them again and again to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the number of points which form 
medium hands, as well as the different stages of the game, and 
play accordingly. Moderate attention is all that is required 
to play Four-hand Cribbage well. It is a pleasant, lively game, 
and when well conducted yields considerable amusement. Good 
Cribbage is always preferable to bad Whist. 


FAN TAN 
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Tue Pack.—Full pack of 52 cards. 

Numser or Puiayers—Any number may play—best six or 
seven-hand. 

Rank or Carps.—A (low) to K (high). 

Currinc—Cut for deal; low deals, ace being lowest card. 

SuHurriine.—Any player may shuffle cards, dealer last, and 
player to dealer’s right cuts, leaving at least five cards in each 
packet. 

Deatina.—One card at a time to each player in rotation, 
beginning with player next to dealer on the left, until all cards 
are dealt. Deal passes to the left. 

Ossect oF THE GamME—To get rid of all cards in the hand 
before other players have done so. 

Tue Piay—Each player is provided with an equal number 
of chips or counters. Eldest hand (player to dealer’s left) plays 
a seven face up on the table. If he has no seven, he puts one 
chip into the pool. Next player then plays a seven, or if eldest 
hand has played a seven, next player may play a six or an eight 
of the same suit. Each player in turn then plays a card (either 
seven or a card next in sequence and suit to the one last played). 
Sixes are placed on one side of the sevens and eights on the other. 
Fives are played on sixes and build down to aces, and nines are 
played on eights and build up to kings. (See diagram.) 


On each eight, build 
up: Nine, ten, jack, 
queen and king— 
following suit. 


On each six, build 
down: Five, four, 
three, two and ace 
—following suit. 


Should any player, be unable to play at his proper turn he must 
add one chip to the pool. First player getting rid of all his 
cards wins the pool. Each player with cards remaining in his 
hand must pay the winner one chip for each card he has left. 

Should a player fail to play when possible, he forfeits three 
chips. If he overlooks the play of a seven, he forfeits 5 chips 
each to the holder of the six and eight of that suit. 

In two-hand game cards are dealt as though three were playing, 
the third hand remaining face downward on the table. In case 
either player cannot play at his proper turn he must draw the 
top card from extra hand. If still unable to play he must forfeit’ 
a chip and draw again. a 
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Sixty-card packs, containing 11 and 12-spots, are coming into 
general use for Fan Tan, as they divide equally among almost 
any number of players. With this pack eights are used for start- 
ers instead of sevens. 

There is another form of Fan Tan in vogue, in which eldest 
hand leads any card he pleases and other players must play. on 
it in ascending sequence until the entire suit is played. Each 
failure to play forfeits one chip. Player of last card of a suit 
starts with any card he chooses for the next suit. After king has 
been reached, the sequence is continued by ace, two, etc. The 
player who first plays out his entire hand wins the pool, and gets 
one chip from each other player for each card held at the time 
winner plays his last card. | 


HEARTS 
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Tue Pack.—Full pack, 52 cards. i 

Numper or Puayers—Two to six; best four-hand, as described 
below. 

Ranx or Carps.—Ace (high), K, Q, J, 10, ete., to 2 (low). 

Curtine—Cut for deal; low deals, ace being lowest card. 

Suurriine.—Any player may shuffle, dealer last, and player 
to dealer’s right cuts, leaving at least five cards in each packet. 

Deatine—Deal thirteen cards to each, one at a time, in 
rotation to the left, beginning with eldest hand. Deal passes to 
the left. 

‘ MispBatinc.—A misdeal loses the deal. The following are mis- 
eals: 

1. Failure to offer pack to be cut. 

2. Dealing a card incorrectly and failing to correct the error 
before dealing another card. 

3. Discovery, before the first trick is turned, that any player 
has incorrect number of cards. 

4. Exposing a card in dealing. 

i i pack is found to be imperfect, a new deal isrequired by same 
ealer. 

OssEecTs oF THE GAME—To win, on tricks, as few hearts as 
possible. 

Tue Pitay—Hidest hand leads any card, and each succeeding 
player in turn to the left must follow suit, if possible. Holding 
no card of suit led, player may discard a card of another suit. 
Highest card played of suit led takes the trick. Winner of first 
trick leads for second, and so on, until the hands are played out. 
The hearts taken by each player are then counted and settled 
for, and cards are bunched for a new deal. 

Errors IN Piay—aA player is compelled to take last trick if 
he fails to play to one trick and plays to next; or if during the 
hand player is found to have too few cards, the other hands 
being correct. 

All cards which are shown on the table face up or held in the 
hand so that partner can see any portion of the card face, except 
cards played regularly to tricks or those taken back after having 
been played to an erroneous lead, are exposed cards. Exposed 
cards must be laid face-up on the table, liable to call of adver- 
saries. If, when an adversary calls an exposed card, another card 
is led or played, such other card becomes an exposed card and 
is liable to call. A card cannot be called when to play it would 
constitute a revoke (see “Revoke”). If exposed card or cards 
can be used in the regular course of play, no penalty remains. 

Players leading out of turn must take card back unless all have 
played to it, in which case lead stands. Card led out of turn 
is exposed and subject to call, a on his next turn to lead player 
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may be compelled by next player to his right to lead or not to 
lead hearts. 

A card played out of turn must be taken back, and left hand 
adversary may compel player in error, when his proper turn 
comes, to play his highest or lowest of suit led or not to discard 
a heart. If leader for the trick was left-hand adversary of 
offending player, either he or player whose proper turn it was to 
play may enforce the penalty. 

Revoxe.—TIf a player fails to follow suit when able, he “revokes.” 
A revoke may be corrected if discovered before the trick is 
turned; otherwise, the hands are played out, and if revoke is'dis- 
covered, revoking player must settle for all others, if a player 
other than himself wins. If he wins, he must put up the chips 
won for a jack. If two players revoke, each must pay the penalty 
as if he alone were in error. If revoking player wins with 
another, he must settle all losses, and put up his share of the win- 
ning for a jack. 

Scorine—A Simple Method.—After hands are played out, each 
player puts up one counter for each heart he has taken, and 
vlayer taking fewest hearts wins them all. If two or more players 
take a like number of fewest hearts, they divide, odd counter 
remaining in pool for next deal. 

Sweepstakes Method—Each player puts up one counter for 
each heart he has taken. If one player takes no hearts, he wins 
the pool; if two players take no hearts, they divide the pool, 
leaving odd counter up for next deal. If each player takes at 
least one heart, or if one player takes them all, the pool is not 
won on that hand, but remains to be added to succeeding pools 
until it is won. The poo! is then known as a jack. 

Howell Method—Each player puts up for each heart he has 
- taken as many counters as there are players besides himself in 
the game. He then takes out of the pool as many counters as 
the difference between the total number of hearts in play 
(thirteen) and the number of hearts he took on that hand. This 
does away with jacks. 

Gamr—Hach deal is a game in itself, though by agreement this 
may be changed. Each player may begin with an equal number 
of counters, and the first player losing all his counters is con- 
sidered the loser; or first player winning an agreed number of 
counters wins the game. 
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User 52-.card pack, without joker. 

Three to seven may play; best four or five hand. 

Deal six cards to each, one at a time, in rotation to the left, 
beginning with eldest hand. Place remainder of pack (talon) face 
downward on table. 

Eldest hand leads, and each player in turn must follow suit if 
possible. Having no card of suit led, player must draw one card 
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at a time from top of talon in regular order until he draws a card 
of suit led, or until talon is exhausted. After talon is exhausted, 

layer holding no card of suit led may discard a card of any suit. 
Highest card played of suit led wins trick. Winner of first trick 
leads for second, and so on, until the cards in talon and hands are 
exhausted, when the hearts taken by each player are counted 
and cards are bunched for a new deal. Any player playing out 
all the cards in his hand retires from the play for the balance 
of that hand. Should a player win a trick with his last card, 
next active player to his left leads for next trick. If all but one 
player play out all their cards before talon is exhausted, the 
hearts remaining in talon and such player’s hand are counted 
against him. If all of the active players play out on the same 
trick, the remaining hearts in the talon (if any) are counted 
against player who last plays on that trick. : 

Domino Hearts may be scored under any of the methods used 
in the regular game. Or, the hearts taken by each playcr on each 
deal may be scored against him, and the first player taking a cer- 
tain number (usually thirty-one) is loser of the game. ~ Player 
having fewest number of hearts scored against him at this time 
is winner. 


AUCTION HEARTS 


Tue same as the regular game of Hearts, except that players 
bid after the deal for the privilege of naming the suit to be avoid- 
ed. In bidding player names the number of counters he will put 
up as a pool if allowed to name the suit. Bidding begins with 
eldest hand, and rotates to the left, each player being aliowed 
one bid only. Each player must bid higher than all preceding 
bids or must pass. 

Highest bidder puts up pool and names suit. He leads first, 
and thereafter play proceeds as in the regular game. 

When the hands are played out, each player adds one counter 
to the pool for each card he has taken of the forbidden suit. 
Player taking no card of forbidden suit wins pool; :f two players 
take no card of forbidden suit, they divide the pool, leaving odd 
counter, if any, for next pool, which is a jack, as at sweepstakes. 
If more than two players take no cards of the suit, or one player 
takes all thirteen, or each player takes at least one, no player 
wins. The deal passes, and successful bidder on original deal 
names suit to be avoided, without bidding. The play proceeds 
as before, and at the end of the play of the hand each player 
puts up a chip for each card of forbidden suit he has taken. If 
no player wins on this deal, a new deal ensues, and so on, until 
the pool is won. 


HEARTSETTE 


Wuen three or four play, omit 2 of spades; more than four, use 
full pack. 


\ 
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Deal three-hand, 16 cards; four-hand, 12 cards; five-hand, 16 
ecards; six-hand, 8 cards to each player, one at a time in rotation 
to the left, beginning with eldest hand. The remaining cards 
are left face downward on the table, and are called “widow.” 

The play is the same as in the regular game, except that win- 
ner of first trick must gather in the widow with the trick, and 
all hearts contained therein count against him. He alone is 
allowed to examine the widow. 


JOKER HEARTS 


Prayep the same as the regular game, except that the joker 
is added and two of hearts omitted from the pack. Joker ranks 
between the 10 and J of hearts, and wins any trick in which it ig 
played, unless a higher heart is played, in which case the higher 
heart wins, regardless of the suit led. Holder of joker must 
follow suit to hearts, if they are led; but he need not follow suit 
to anything else if he can get rid of the joker instead. If he plays 
the joker on a plain suit, he wins the trick, unless there is a heart 
higher than the 10 on the same trick. 

In scoring, joker counts as five hearts. If player to whom it is 
dealt takes it, he adds five counters to the pool, but if another 
player takes it, he pays five counters to the player to whom it 
was dealt. 


BLACK JACK 


A VARIATION of Hearts, in which the jack of spades (Black 
Jack) courts as 10 hearts, but still retains its rank as a spade. 
Holder of it must follow suit to spades. If a suit is led of which 
player has no card, he must discard the spade jack before any 


other card. 


BLACK LADY 


Tue same as Black Jack, except that the queen takes the place 
of the jack of spades. The queen retains its original rank as a 


spade. 


SPOT HEARTS 


A VARIATION in which the various hearts are settled for according 
to their denominations, ace being worth 14 counters, K 13, Q 12 
J 11, and the balance worth their spot value, ze., 10’s 10, 9’s 9, 
etc. 


THE FASCINATING GAME OF HEARTS 


Fuut pack, 52 cards. Game, 60 points. Queen of spades counts 
13 and with the 13 hearts, makes 26 one player can get if all the 
tricks are taken. There are no partners. Each one plays inde- 
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pendent of the others. Score should be kept. Before the game is 
completed, someone must get at least 60 points. The player with 
the greatest number of points loses. ee 

Usually played by four persons. The cards are dealt from the 
top of the pack until all are distributed, 13 to each one. To make 
the game more interesting, if 4 are playing, 3 cards are passed 
to the right around the table, from the hand of each player, but 
no player is allowed to take up the discarded cards until his cards 
are passed to the next player; and so on until the circuit is 
completed. When all have received the discarded cards in the 
proper order, each one will have 13 cards, as when the deal first 
commenced. Of course, the main object of these exchange cards 
is to confuse, as far as possible, the opponents by giving them 
certain cards which may interfere seriously with a hand that has 
already been considered a winner. 

The rule should be never to discard the jack of spades or any 
of the other smaller cards of the spade suit, because with enough 
of these cards in the hand, the ace of spades, the king of spades 
and the queen of spades will be guarded, but without this protec- 
tion there is always danger of some one leading a spade that 
will draw the higher cards from the hand, making it possible 
for some one to throw the queen, which, if it takes the trick, 
counts 13 against the player taking it; while if another player 
holds king or ace, and is compelled to take the trick (in- 
cluding the queen), that player loses 13 points. 

In discarding, the smaller cards of the other suits must also 
be held, but excepting the ace, king and queen of spades, always 
play the higher cards first, beginning with the ace of the other 
suits, which leaves the smaller cards nearing the end of the hand 
to fight the battle to a successful finish. To a beginner the game 
of Hearts may not seem scientific at first, but the more it is 
played, the more interesting and intricate it becomes. The pos- 
sibility many times of being put into a tight place proves excit- 
ing and enjoyable to any one of the adversaries who has suc- 
ceeded in forcing the queen on some one of the players. 

Five persons also can play the game. Only 10 cards, however, 
are dealt, instead of 13, as with 4, discarding the 3 of clubs and 
the 3 of diamonds, leaving 50 cards to work with. To play the 
game scientifically, from start to finish, one should keep track 
of every card played on the table. To do this requires thought 
and strict attention, but it is not absolutely necesssary in order 
_to play an enjoyable game. 

Deal to the left and discard to the right. The players, of course, 
must all follow suit as long as there are cards in the hand of the 
same color, but if not any, then they have the right to put on 
any other card. Here comes the opportunity to get rid of the 
queen of spades, but if not in the hand, then throw the highest 
heart or any high suit card in the hand on trick, keeping in mind 
all the time that the queen of spades and the high hearts are the 
cards to get rid of as quickly as possible or to avoid taking. 


FIVE HUNDRED 


Copyright by the U. S. Playing Card Company, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Tue Pack.—Two-hand, 24-card pack, A (high) to 9 (low); 
three-hand, 32 cards, A (high) to 7 (low); four-hand, 42-card 
pack, A (high) to 4 (low), deleting two 4’s; five-hand, regular 
52-card pack; six-hand, 62-card pack, with 11, 12 and two 13. 
spots. The joker may or may not be added to any of these. 

Number or Piayers.—Two to 6. (A good three-hand game). 

Rank or Carps.—As in Euchre (the bowers being used), thus: 
Trump suit, J (right bower), high; J of same color (left bower) ; 
A, K, Q, 10, 9, etc. Suit same color as trumps: A, K, Q, 10, 9, 
etc. Two suits of opposite color: A, K, Q, J, 10, 9, etc. Joker, 
when used, is the highest trump, ranking above the right bower. 
Among some few players, where bowers are used, ace of trumps 
ranks above bowers, but this is unusual. In some localities a 
form of the game is played in which the cards rank as in Whist, 
thus: two to five-hand, A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, etc.; six-hand, A 
(high), K, Q, J, 12, 11, 10, 9, etc., to deuce (low). Joker, when 
used, is always the highest trump. 

Cuttine—Cut for deal. Low deals, ace being lowest of a suit; 
joker lowest of all. The player on the dealer’s right cuts the 
cards, after they have been thoroughly shuffled, and he must 
leave at least five cards in each packet. 

DesaLinc.—Each player must receive ten cards; balance of the 
pack is left face down on the table for a “blind” or “widow,” 
and must be laid out between the first and second rounds, thus: 
Deal three cards to each player, then lay out the widow, then 
four cards to each, then three, in rotation to the left, beginning 
with the eldest hand. 

MispEatine.—There must be = new deal by the same dealer if 
too many or too few cards are given to any player, or if the same 
number of cards is not dealt to all the players in each round; or 
if a card be found faced in the pack; or if, during deal or play, 
the pack is found to be imperfect; but any prior score made by 
that pack shall stand. 

If a card be exposed during the deal, opponents may decide 
whether to have a new deal or let the deal stand. 

A deal by the wrong player may be stopped before the last 
round is dealt, but after that it stands. 

If, after he has made a bid, a player is found to have either 
more or less than his correct number of cards, and adversaries 
have the tight number, the widow must also be wrong. The 
player in error loses his bid on that deal, but his hand must be 
made good from the widow. If the hand is long, a card must be 
drawn from it face down, and added to the widow. 

If two players have an incorrect number of cards, there must 
be a new deal. 
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Oxssect oF THE GAME.—To take tricks. Player or partners who 
name trump must take full number of tricks bid to score anything 
and to avoid being set back. (See “‘Set-Back.’’) Adversaries score 
for each trick they take. (See Scoring.) ; 

Maxine THE Trump.—Beginning at dealer’s left, each player bids 
for privilege of naming trump, or “passes.’’ Only one bid is allowed 
each player. ; 

Bids are made to take a certain number of tricks, with a named suit 
as trumps; or, to take them without a trump. The form of bid is 
generally thus: six in clubs; eight in diamonds, etc. The value of 
these bids depends on the table of values used. 

In bidding, suits rank as follows. Spades (lowest), clubs, diamonds, 
hearts, “no trump”’ (highest). 

In some localities the rank of suits is: Clubs (lowest), spades, 
hearts, diamonds, ‘‘no trump” (highest). 

No bid can be made for less than six tricks, If no one bids six or 
more tricks, the cards are bunched and the deal passes to the left. 

Tn some localities, if no one bids, the hands are played ‘“‘no trump,” 
and each trick taken scores ten. There is no set-back. (See “Set- 
Back” under Scoring.) In such case the widow is not used, being 
left face down. Or, if agreed, it may be turned face up to be looked 
at, but not drawn from. 

A bid to raise a previous bid must be for a higher number of scoring 
points, or it must be to win a greater number of tricks to make the 
same number of points. Thus under the original schedule (see tables 
of scoring points) a bid of eight tricks in spades, the value of which is 
120 points, would raise a bid of seven in clubs, which also has a value 
of 120. In the Avondale schedule there are no two bids of same value, 
hence there can be no complications or misunderstandings as to the 
relative value of bids. A player cannot raise his own bid if all other 
players pass. 

IrrecuLar Brppine.—If any player bids out of turn, such bid is 
void, and his partner or partners lose their right to make any bids 


that deal. Opponents may bid against each other for the privilege 
of naming the trump suit. 


Discarpinc.—Highest bidder takes the widow into his hand, and 


then discards to reduce his hand to ten cards. He may retain part 
or all or none of the cards taken up. 


Leapine.—After discarding, successful bidder leads any card he 
chooses. (In some localities player at dealer’s left leads.) It is not 
obligatory to lead trumps. 


Tue Piay,—Each player in turn to the left must play to the trick, | 
following suit if possible. If no suit be held, pave can trump or 


throw off a card of any other suit. Winner of first trick leads for 
next one, and so on. 


No-Trump Hanp.—On “no trump” bid, the hand is played with- 
out trumps. 


Tue Joxer.—This is the highest trump when there is a trump» 
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suit. In a no-trump bid the joker is a suit by itself, and is a 
trump, but the holder of the joker cannot trump with it while 
he is able to follow suit. If the holder of the joker leads it 
he has the privilege of naming the suit that sha. be played to it, 
regardless of his previous play. 

Exposep Carps.—The following are exposed cards, and may 
be called by an adversary: 

Any card dropped face upward on the table, except cards played 
regularly to tricks. 

Two cards played to the same trick. 

Any card so held in the hand that player’s partner may see 
any portion of its face. 

Any card named by the player holding it. 

All exposed cards must be left face upward on the table, and 
are liable to be called. When such demand is made, the player 
must lead or play them, if he can do so without revoking. The 
call may be repeated at each trick until the card is played, but 
if the exposed card can be got rid of in the course of play, no 
penalty remains. 

A player having one or more exposed cards on the table must 
not play from his hand until the adversaries have had time to 
call the exposed card. If he plays another card without wait- 
ing for this demand, such other card must be withdrawn if 
adversaries demand, and becomes also an exposed card. 

IRREGULARITIES IN Puay.—lIf, during the play, any person is 
found to have too many cards, his hand is foul, and neither 
he nor his partner can score that deal, but are subject to the 
set-back penalty if they have named the trump and fail to take 
as many tricks as bid. They must play the hand out, however, 
to permit adversaries to score. This applies, also, to a bidder 
who has failed to discard correctly. 

If highest bidder discards too many cards, he scores if he makes 
good his bid, but is set back if he fails. Should he win a trick 
with his last card the lead goes to next player to the left. 

Neither a player nor his partner can win a trick on which either 
of them has no card to play. 

If a player leads out of turn, and all the others follow him, the 
trick stands good. If it be noticed before the trick is complete, 
the cards must be taken back, and the leader’s card becomes an 
exposed card. If lead properly belongs to partner of the player 
in error his right-hand adversary may call upon the proper leader 
or not to lead a trump, but he cannot demand that any particular - 
one of the three plain suits be led. 

If the third hand plays before the second, or the fourth before 
the third, etc., the card cannot be recalled, but must remain on 
the trick, as if played in proper rotation. 

If a player fails to follow suit, when able to do so, it is a re- 
voke. Upon the revoke being claimed and proved, the hands — 
shall be immediately abandoned. If it is an adversary of the 
bidder who has revoked, the bidder scores the full amount of 
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his bid, while the side in error scores nothing. If it is the bidder 
who revokes, he is set back the full amount of his bid, and the 
adversaries score any tricks they may have taken in up to that 
time. 

Partners.—The four, six and five-hand are partnership games— 
the four-hand, two against two; six-hand, three pairs of partners. 
There are various forms of the five-hand game. In some localities, 
successful bidder designates any one player as his partner during 
_ that hand, and such player can not refuse; in others, one partner 

on bid of six or seven, and two partners on bid of eight, nine 
or ten. In other localities he may call upon holder of a certain 
card to act as his partner; as, the player holding a named trump 
which is missing from bidder’s hand, or a high card of a plain 
suit which he needs to strengthen his hand. Bidder does not 
know who his partner is until card called for falls in the natural 
course of play. In some localities the holder of the card called 
for announces it at once. 

Scorrne.—After hands are played out, if bidder takes as many 
tricks as he bid, he scores as per the schedule used. 

In no case can the bidder score more than amount he bid, 
unless the bid was for less than 250 and he takes all ten tricks, 
when he may score 250 instead of amount. bid. 

Each player or set of partners, opposed to bidder, scores ten 
for each trick he or they take. 

Ser Bacx.—If bidder fails to take as many tricks as he bid, he 
is “set back;” that is, the number of points bid are deducted from 
his previous score. If a player is set, back before he has scored 
anything, or more points than he has scored, he is “in the hole” 
(indicated by drawing a ring around the minus amount). Partners 
are set back together the full amount bid. 

Game.—Game is 500, but in partnership, if one side is in the 
hole the other side wins if it get 500 ahead. 

* If more than one player scores game on the same hand, and 
one of them is bidder, bidder wins if he makes good his bid. If 
neither is the bidder, player first winning enough tricks to make 
his score 500 wins. 

If any player scores out during play of a hand, balance of 
hand is not played, unless the bidder can win out. Abandoned 
hands must be shown, to prove there has been no revoke. 

A player may be 100 in the hole and score out on a no-trump 
ten-trick. 


FIVE HUNDRED FOR TWO 


WHEN two wish to play Five Hundred, the 32-card pack may 
be used and a dead hand dealt to the left of the dealer, besides 
the usual widow in the center of the table. 

This dead hand must not be touched nor any card in it looked 
at, the idea of the game being that the bidder speculate on the 
aces and kings which are out against him being in the dead hand, 


TABLES OF SCORING POINTS 
AVONDALE SCHEDULE 
TABLE OF POINTS—GAME OF FIVE HUNDRED 


If Trumps are _| 6 tricks | 7 tricks| 8 tricks| 9 tricks |10tricks 


Spades | * | 140 | 240 | 340 | 440 
Clubs | 60 | 160 | 260 | 360 | 460 
Diamonds| 80 | 180 | 280 | 380 | 480 
Hearts | oa | 200 | 300 | 400 | 500 
No Trump] 120 | 220 | 320 | 420 | 520 
Copyright, 1906, by the U. S. Playing Card Co. 
ORIGINAL SCHEDULE 

If Trumps are | 6 tricks | 7 tricks | 8 tricks | 9 tricks | 10tricks 
Spades | - | 80 | 120 | 160 | 200 


Clubs | _60 | 120 | 180 | 240 | 300 
Diamonds| 80 | 160 | 240 | 320 | 400 
Hearts | a | 200 | 300 | 400 | 500 
NoTrump| 120 | 240 | 360 | 480 | 600 


If reverse order of suit values is used, table of points is as follows: 


INVERTED SCHEDULE 


If Trumps are | 6tricks | 7tricks | Stricks | tricks |10tricks 
Clubs | 40] 80 | 120 | 160 | 200 
Spades | 60 | 120 | 180 | 240 | 300 
Hearts | 80 | 160 | 240 | 320 | 400 
Diamonds| 100 | 200 | 300 | 400 | 500 
No Trump| 120 | 240 | 360 | 480 | 600 


Wote.—The Avondale schedule is recommended because it 


- eontains no two bids of same numerical value ci apt more nearly 


equalizes the value of the su Bere 
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and not among his adversary’s cards. This makes bids of seven 
or eight at no-trumps quite common. : 

The higher bidder takes the widow as usual, and in all other 
respects the game is the same as the regular Five Hundred for 
three players. The Avondale schedule is recommended for the 
scoring, as there are no ties. 


GAMES OF 1,000 AND 1,500 


Tue pack, rank of cards, deal, bid, lead and play are the same 
as in 500. In counting the hands, each player scores additional 
points, as follows: For each ace taken in, 1 point; each K, Q, J 
and 10, 10 points; each 9, 9 points; each 8, 8 points, etc., each 
card taken in being counted at its numerical value. Joker does 
not count. These additional points are not reckoned toward 
_ making the bid good, and are thrown out if bidder is set back. 
through failure to take number of tricks bid. 

In 24-card pack there are fifty of these additional points to each 
suit, or 200 in all; 32-card pack, 65 to a suit, or 260 in all; 44- 
card pack, 80 to a suit, 320 im all; 52-card pack, 85 to a suit, 340 
in all; 60-card pack, 114 to a suit, 465 in all. 

In some localities the K’s, Q’s and J’s are not counted. 

GameE—1,000 or 1,500 points, as agreed upon. 


PROGRESSIVE GAME OF FIVE HUNDRED 


Berore play, each player is furnished with a score or tally card, 
designating table at which he is to begin play. For four and six- 
hand play, it is also necessary to designate partners. Thus, 4- 
hand tally cards may be marked: Table A 1, A 2, A 3, A 4; one 
and three playing partners against two and four. Six-hand: 
Table A 1, A 2, A 3, A 4, A 5 and A 6, the odd numbers playing 
partners against the even. 

aie game then proceeds as in the regular game of Five Hun- 
Scorrne.—A pad of score-sheets is furnished each table. After 
hands are played out, count all points made or set back, and 
enter score of each player individually on score-sheet. (In part- 
nership play each player is credited with entire amount made by 
the partners.) Entry on score-sheet is made by one player and 
O. K.’d by adversary. Score-sheet is then turned over to scorer. 
Scorer keeps a general score-sheet, with plus and minus column 
for each player. At end of each game, amounts made or lost by 
the various players are entered in the proper columns (all points 
won being entered in the plus column and all “set-backs” in the 
minus column.) At the end of the afternoon’s or evening’s play 
thea points won by each are added up, and the points lost (through * 
“se’~backs”) are deducted therefrom. The player having the — 
hig ést number of points, after all “set-backs” are deducted, wins. 


~ 
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Proaressions.—Play one deal for each player at table, and 
then progress. Three-hand, high player progresses; four-hand, 
winning partners; five-hand, two players with highest scores; six- 
hand, three winning partners. Any preferred style of progres- 
sion may be used. 


FIVE HUNDRED—‘NULLO BID” 


Some players favor a variation in which a player may bid 
“Nullo” and obligate himself not to take a trick. Bidder leads, 
and in partnership game plays alone against opponents. The 
value of the bid is 250 and in the Avondale schedule it ranks 
between eight spades and eight clubs; in Original schedule it 
goes over nine clubs or eight diamonds, or seven hearts or no- 
trump; in Inverted schedule it goes over nine spades or eight 
hearts or seven diamonds or no-trump. 

In case bidder takes one or more tricks, he is set back 250 
points and opponents score 10 for each trick he takes. In non- 
partnership games each opponent scores for tricks bidder takes. 

As nullos are no-trumps, there is no trump except the joker, 
which is always a trump and will always win any trick on which 
it is played. In the ordinary game the holder of the joker may 
lead it and name the suit which shall be played to it, but in 
nullos the players may discard what they please. If the player 
of the nullo happens to hold the joker, or gets it in the widow, it 
is obvious that he must lay it away in his discard, or it will be 
impossible for him to avoid taking a trick. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


As Played under the Revision of the Count and the Laws of 1926. 


Bripcex is now entirely superseded by Auction Bridge, in which 
the privilege of naming the winning declaration, upon which the 
hand shall be played, is decided by bidding for it. 


Two packs are necessary, in order to mark the position of the deal, 
as the one who plays the dummy may be any one of the four persons 
at the table, instead of being always the last dealer as at Bridge. 


Tue Pack.—Two full packs of 52 cards, backs of different colors. 
The dealer’s partner collects and shuffles the still pack while the 
other is dealt and places it at his right hand to mark the position of 
the next dealer. 


NuMBER oF Piayrrs.—A table is complete with six persons, four 
of whom are the active players in each rubber. The prior right to 
play is decided by cutting, those cutting the lowest cards making up 
the first rubber. If there were more than four candidates, the four 
who are to play must cut again for partners, the two lowest pairing 
against the two highest. 

RANK OF THE Carnps.—Ace is highest in play as well as in cutting. 
The other cards rank from the king down to the deuce. As between 
ties in cutting, spades have the preference, then hearts, diamonds 
and clubs. 


Tue Drat.—The player to the right cuts, leaving at least four 
cards in each packet. The cards are then dealt from left to right, 
one at a time, until each has thirteen. All irregularities in the deal 
are dealt with in the laws. No trump is turned. 


A misdeal does not lose the deal. No matter what happens, the 
same dealer must deal again unless four players pass without a bid. 
The deal goes to the left. 


A new deal is compulsory: if during the deal a card is found faced 
in the pack or is in any way exposed; if before play begins, it is dis- 
covered that more than thirteen cards were dealt to one player; if 
during the play of the hand it is found that one player holds more and 
another less than the proper number of cards. If during the play the 
pack is found incorrect the current hand is void and there must be a 
new deal, but all previous scores stand. The pack is not incorrect on 
account of a missing card if it is found in the still pack or any place 
making it possible that such card was part of the pack during the deal. 


During the deal any player who has not looked at his hand may 


demand a new deal if the pack is found imperfect, if the wrong player 
deals, or if the dealer omits the cut or deals with the wrong pack. 

If any player, except dealer, touches a card during the deal and 
thereby causes a card to be faced, making a new deal compulsory, 
the side opposed to such player may add fifty points to its honor 
score 
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AUCTION BRIDGE TABLE OF POINTS 


Declaration....... GR seats wach ede 
Each trick above 6.. 9/10 


—————| ————|,—_— |e _j|_._ 


[Zhonors.....:.... 
4 honors (divided). . . 
4 honors (in 1 hand) , 

5 honors (divided) . . . 

5 honors (4 in 1 hand). 
5 honors (allinihand)|100 |100 |/100 |100 


Game is 30 points, rubber 250, grand slam (13 tricks) 100, little 
slam (12 tricks) 50. Nothing can be scored toward game except by 
declarer’s side. Honors (the ace, king, queen, jack and ten of trumps, 
or the four aces in “‘no-trump’’) are always scored as held. Revoke 
poets is two tricks, to be taken at end of hand. Further revokes 

y same side, one trick. 


HONORS 


= 


Opsects OF THE GamE.—To get the privilege of playing the 
combined hands, declarer and dummy, as no one can score toward 
game but the side making the highest bid. Having secured the 
declaration, the play is to make at least as many tricks as bid, and 
to go game if possible. 

The declarer’s “‘book’’ is 6 tricks, and all over 6 counts for him. His 
opponents’ book is the difference between the contract. and seven, 
so that if the highest bid or “‘winning declaration’”’ is three hearts, © 
the opponents’ book is the first 4 tricks they win. 

The value of the declarer’s tricks over the book varies with the 
declaration, being 6 each if clubs are trumps, 7 if diamonds, 8 if 
hearts, 9 if spades and 10 if it is no-trumps. When nullos are played 
the tricks are worth 10, and the bid ranks below no trumps. These 
values may be increased by doubling. 

The value of the opponents’ tricks over their book is always the 
same, no matter what the trump is, 50 points each, 100 if the declara- 
tion has been doubled, 200 if redoubled. These are “‘honor”’ scores. 

Tue Brppmna.—The cards dealt, the dealer has the first bid and 
may declare to win any number of tricks, over the book, from 1 to 7, 
with a named suit for trump or at no trump, or he may pass without 
a bid. The dealer having declared himself, the next player ‘on his 
left must bid higher, double or pass, and after him each player in turn 
until no one will go any higher. 

If no one makes a declaration, the deal passes. 

A player may double his adversary, but not his own partner, He 
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or his partner may redouble his own bid if it has been doubled, but 
only one double and redouble is allowed. 

The bids outrank one another like the suits. A bid of three 
diamonds is overcalled by a bid of three hearts or spades, because 
they are higher ranking suits than diamonds; but any bid of a greater 
number of tricks will outrank any suit or no trumps, so that five 
clubs is better than four no-trumps. 

The conversation of the game requires the players to use the same 
forms of expression throughout as much as possible. re the 
dealer says, ‘No bid,” the second player, “T pass,”’ or simply, ‘“‘No.” 
Third player says, “One diamond,” fourth player, “One heart,” the 
dealer, “One no-trump,” second player, “I double one no-trump,” 
third player, ‘““Two diamonds,” and so on. Players must be especially ~ 
careful in doubling to state the number of tricks and the suit they 
double, so that there shall be no misunderstanding by the following 
melden; because the doubling does not increase the value of the bid 
as a bid. 

Insu¥rictent Bro.—Should a player in bidding name a number of © 
tricks which is insufficient to pysevall the previous bid he may correct 
it without penalty if he does so before another player has called 
attention to it or has declared, in which case an insufficient suit-bid 
must be made sufficient in the same suit; an insufficient no-trump 
bid in no-trump. 

If the player on the left of the insufficient bidder declares before 
attention has been called to the insufficiency, the insufficient bid 
stands and is treated as if sufficient. 

If, however, any player calls attention to the insufficient bid before 
the insufficient bidder has corrected his bid and before the next player 
has declared, the bidder must make his bid sufficient and his partner 
is barred from further ariupauen in the auction. In such case the 
bid may be made cient by substituting any higher bid. 

Impossi1BLE Brp.—If a player makes an impossible bid (that is, 
more than seven) he and his partner are barred from further par- 
arenes in the auction, and any opponent may either demand a new 
deal, require the declaration to be played at seven (doubled or un- 
doubled) or direct that the auction go back to the last legitimate 
declaration and be continued by his (the opponent’s) side from that 
point. 

Ovut-or-Turn Brps.—A bid out of turn is void unless the opponent 
on the left declares before the proper bidder declares or before atten- 
tion is called to the offense. 

When the out-of-turn bid is made void, the offender’s partner is 
barred from further participation in the auction, but the offender 
himself may participate in his proper turn. When the offender’s 
partner is the in-turn bidder, the turn passes to the next bidder. 

A double or redouble out of turn is subject to the same rules as a 
bid out of turn, except that when it is the offender’s partner’s turn to 
declare the opponents may, after consulting, (1) call the bid made 
before the offense the final bid, (2) call the doubled or redoubled bid 
the final bid, or (3) demand a new deal. 
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Dousitnc.—A double doubles the trick value of the last previous 
bid; a redouble quadruples the trick value, but neither doubling nor 
redoubling alters the values of honors or slams. While doubling and 
redoubling do not affect the value or rank of the bids, they show in 
the score at the end of the hand. Suppose a player says one in hearts, 
doubled by the next man. The partner of the one who bid hearts can 
bid two in clubs, which is better than one in hearts, the doubling not 
affecting the rank of the bid at all. This annuls the double. 


Tue Pray.—The highest bid is called the “‘winning declaration,” 
even if it is doubled, because it entitles the side making it to score 
toward game. One of the partners who makes this winning declara- 
tion must become the dummy for the deal, while the other partner 
becomes the declarer, and the number of tricks they have undertaken 
to make is called their contract. Dummy puts his cards on the table, 
face up, and declarer plays the hand in addition to his own. 


The player at the left of the declarer always leads to the first trick, 
and thereafter the winner of each trick leads to the next. A player 
may lead any card he holds, and each player must follow suit if he 
can. Having no card of the suit led, a player may play any other. 


The declarer, who plays the combined hands, is always the one 
who was the first on his side to name the suit that becomes the 
winning declaration and the player on his left always leads for the 
first trick, no matter who dealt the cards. In case both partners have 
named the suit, the one who named it first must be the declarer, 
because it is assumed that his partner’s higher bid in the same suit 
was simply in the nature of assistance. 

For example: Suppose Z is the dealer and bids one diamond. A, 
on his left, says one heart. Z’s 2 ali Y; says two diamonds and 
all the others pass. Although Y is the highest bidder, his partner 
first named diamonds and must be the declarer, Y becoming dummy. 

It sometimes happens that pepestye sides make the same declara- 
tion. Suppose Z makes it one heart and A passes, Y shifts to ome 
no-trump, Band Z passing. Now, A has a big heart hand and could 
defeat Z’s declaration, but as Y has shifted from the hearts, A must 
bid two hearts if he wants to play the hand, and if all pass A, because 
he was the first on his side to name hearts, will become the declarer, 
although hearts were first named by his adversary, Z. 

As only the side making the wnining declaration can score toward 
game, it often happens that a aide would rather undertake to make 
an extra trick than to defeat the bid made by his opponent. Suppose 
the dealer, Z, starts with one no-trump on an average hand, and that 
A has a very strong hand and wants to go game on it. He bids two 
no-trumps instead of doubling, so as to get the winning declaration 
which carries with it the chance of scoring toward game. 

Scormvc.—Each side has a trick score and an honor score. Only 
points earned by winning odd tricks are entered in the trick score. 
All other points are entered in the honor score. 

If the bid is not doubled, and succeeds, the declarer scores for 
tricks and honors as usual, and he scores for as many tricks as he gets, 
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If he fails tc make good his bid, his adversaries score 50 pointsin the _ 
honor column for every trick by which he fails, but they never score 
in the trick column, no matter how many tricks they win, as they are 
not the declarers. The declarer scores nothing but honors when his 
trick bid fails. If he has been doubled, his adversaries score 100 
points a trick, and if he has redoubled, 200. . 

Suppose the declaration is three by cards in hearts, and the ad- 
versaries get 7 tricks. The dealer has failed by 3 tricks, as he bid to 
win 9 and got 6 only. This gives the adversaries 150 points penalty 
in the honor column, but neither side scores anything toward game. 

If a player who has been doubled plays the dummy and makes 
what he bid, he gets 50 points in the honor column, besides the double 
value of the tricks in the trick column. If he has redoubled, he gets 
100 points. If he bas been doubled, and gets more than he bid, he 
gets 50 points for every extra trick; if he has redoubled, 100 points, 
all in the honor column. 

It is important to remember that the number of tricks won by the 
adversaries of the declaration are counted only as a check on the 
declarer’s score. If the declaration is to make two by cards and the 
adversaries win 7 tricks, the declaration does not fail by 3 tricks, but 
only by 2, because their book is 5 tricks. He undertook to win 8 
tricks and got 6, so he fails by 2. 


SLams.—Winning thirteen tricks counts 100 points for grand slam; 
. twelve tricks, 50 points for little slam. When declarer’s contract is 
seven and he wins six odd, he scores for little slam although his con- 
tract fails. 

Game.—A game is won when one side has a trick score of thirty or 
more points. Game may be completed in one hand or more, and each 
hand is played out whether or not during it the game be won. 


Russer.—A rubber is completed when one side has won two 
games. If one side wins the first two games, a third is not played. 
The side winning two games adds 250 points to its honor score. The 
side which then has the greatest total number of points after adding 
together its trick score and its honor score wins the rubber. . 


Tue Dum»ry.—In the new code, as in the old, the dummy who has 
not intentionally looked at a card in the hand of any player is given 
practically all the rights of a player, except that he may not warn the 
declarer not to lead from the wrong haud, nor may he suggest a card 
to be played from the dummy hand. A dummy who has intentionally 
looked ata card in the hand of any player may not call his partner’s 
attention to a renounce. : 


ReNounNcE.—In the rules of the Whist Club any failure to follow 
suit when able to do so is termed a “‘renounce.’”” When made by 
any player (except dummy) it may be corrected without penalty by 
such player at any time before he or his partner has played to the 
following trick; but the player, if an adversary, may fe required to 
play his highest or lowest card of the suit led, or the declarer may 
treat the card played in error as exposed. A declarer renouncing may 
be required to play his highest or lowest if the adversary on his left : 
has played after the renounce. If the renounce is corrected, any 
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player who has pissed after the renounce may withdraw his card and 
substitute another, and an opponent who has led to the next trick 
may change his lead. 

REvoke.—Under the new laws of the Whist Club the revoke has 
undergone some changes which clear the rule and lighten the troubles 
of the players. 

A renounce becomes a revoke when a renouncing player or his 
partner, whether in turn or otherwise, has led or played to the follow- 
ing trick; when the renouncing player or his partner claims the re- 
maining tricks or any of them; when one side claims a revoke, if 
either opponent mix the cards before the claimant has had reasonable 
opportunity to examine them. 

When a player has incurred a penalty requiring him to play the 
highest or lowest of a suit, or to win or lose a trick, or to lead a certain 
suit or to refrain from playing a certain suit and fails to act as directed 
when able to do so, he is subject to the penalty of a revoke. 

When a player, except dummy, is found to have less than his 
correct number of cards, and the'three others have their correct 
number, the missing card or cards, if found, belong to the player who 
is short, and he is answerable for any revoke or revokes as if such 
card or cards had been in his hand continuously. 

The penalty for the first revoke, whether made by the declarer or 
an adversary, is two tricks, and one trick for any further revoke by 
the same side, the tricks being transferred to the other side at the end 
of thehand. Thescore is then made up exactly asif all the tricks had 
been won in the regular course of play. Under this rule it may be 
possible for a player who revokes to have tricks enough to pay the 
penalty and still have enough left to fulfill his contract and perhaps 
win the game. On the other hand the tricks transferred may assist 
adversaries to defeat the contract, in which case they carry full bonus 
values. If they make a total of twelve or thirteen for either side, 
they also carry the little or grand slam bonus. If the contract be 
doubled or redoubled they count as the doubled or redoubled value 
in the trick-score of the declarer, and they carry their full bonus, if 
any, in the honor score of either side. If the revoking side has not 
enough tricks to pay the penalty in full the surrender of all it has 
pays the penalty; if it has no tricks there is no revoke penalty. 

No revoke penalty may be claimed after the next ensuing cut; nor, 
if the revoke occur during the last hand of the rubber after the score 
has been agreed upon; nor, if there has been a draw for any purpose 
in connection with the next rubber. 

In clarifying the revoke penalty, the Whist Club rules state that a 
player is not penalized for revoke under the following three circum- 
stances: 

_1.—A renounce by dummy must be corrected if discovered before 
the lead to the next trick. After such a lead, the renounce may not 
be corrected. There is no penalty in either case. 

2.—Should the dummy leave the table, declarer cannot be penal- 
ized for revoke, unless the adversary call the renounce to his atten- 
tion in time to enable him to correct it. 
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3.—When a player refuses, any other player may ask whether he 
has any or none of the suit led, and if he admits that he has renounced 
before his renounce has become a revoke, he shall be subject to 
the penalty for a renounce, but not to the penalty for a revoke. 
Dummy may not ask the above question if he has intentionally seen 
a card of another player. 

Leaps Out or Turn.—TIf, at the end of the auction, junior lead or 
expose a card before senior leads, declarer may treat it as exposed or 
require senior (the proper leader) to lead a suit named by declarer. 
Dummy may call attention to junior’s offense, but should declarer 
and dummy consult as to the penalty it is canceled. Should dumm 
show any of his cards before the penalty is selected, declarer may 
the exposed card but may not call alead. If an adversary lead out of 
turn, declarer may call the lead of a suit as soon as it is the turn of 
either adversary to lead, or may treat the card so led as exposed. 


If the adversaries lead simultaneously, the correct lead stands and 
the other is an exposed card. 

If declarer lead out of turn, either from his own hand or dummy, 

e adversaries have the right to determine whether the wrong lead 
shall stand or be corrected. If adversaries correct it, declarer must 
lead a card of the same suit if he have one. | 

Should any player (including dummy) lead out of turn, and next 
hand play, the ead is regular. 

Exposep Carps.—If during the play two or more cards are led or 
played simultaneously the offender may designate which one is led or 
played, and the others are considered as exposed, except any card so 
played that its face is entirely concealed. A card dropped face u 
ward on the table, even if picked up so quickly that it cannot be 

‘named, a card dropped elsewhere than on the table, if the partner 
sees its face, and a card so held by a player that his partner sees any 
portion of its face, are also exposed. 

A card mentioned by either adversary as being in his own or in his 
partner’s hand is exposed, and if an adversary who has played to his 
twelfth trick shows his thirteenth card before his partner. plays his 
twelfth, the partner’s two cards are exposed. If an adversary throws 
his cards face up on the table, they are exposed, unless such act 
follows a claim by declarer of a certain number or the rest of the tricks. 

There is no penalty for a card exposed by declarer or dummy. A 
card exposed by an adversary must be Jeft face up on the table, and 
declarer may call it—i. e., require its owner to lead or play it when- 
ever it is the owner’s turn to lead or play, unless playing it would 
cause a revoke. Declarer may not prohibit the Jead or play of an 
exposed card, and its owner may lead or play it whenever he can 
legally do so, but until played declarer may call it any number of 
times. 

Ifa player cs presi a card during the auction it must be left face up 
on the table, and if it is a ten or higher the offender’s partner may not 
further participate in the auction. If player at left of offender be- - 
comes declarer, he may, before dummy is exposed, prohibit offender’s 
partner from leading the suit of exposed card. If offender becomes 
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declarer or dummy, the card is no longer exposed; but if offender 
becomes an adversary the card remains exposed until played. If two 
or more cards are exposed by the same player, all are subject to the 
provisions of this rule, but declarer may not forbid the lead of more 
than three suits. 

New Bripce Trerms.—In the 1926 code of the Whist Club the 
action that takes place between the end of the deal and the final pass 
is called “the auction.”’ The term “declaration” is now used only to 
mean a pass, bid, double or redouble by an individual player. e 
terms “‘second hand” and “fourth hand” have been abolished and 
Ra by the terms “‘senior”’ and ‘‘junior,’’ the senior being on the 
left of the declarer or closed hand and the “junior” on the right. 


LAWS OF CONTRACT BRIDGE 
That Differ from Those of Auction Bridge 


Used by permission of R, F, Foster, author, and Greenberg, publisher, of **Foeter’s Contract Bridge.’’ 

Scorinc.— When the declarer has fulfilled his contract, he scores 
for the number of odd tricks that he has bid, but no more. The 
values of the odd tricks are the same as in Auction Bridge. 

If the declarer wins one or more tricks beyond the number he has 
bid, such tricks shall have a fixed value as follows, and shall be 
scored in the honor column. 

The first over-trick......... 50 points The third over-trick........ 20 points 
The second over-tiick....... 30 points Anyfurther over-tricks, each 10 points 

If the contract has been doubled, the values for tricks and over- 
tricks are multiplied by two; and if redoubled, multiplied by four. 

If the declarer fails to win the number of odd tricks that he bid, 
he scores nothing for the tricks that he did make, but his adversaries 
score 50 points in their honor column for the first trick by which the 
contract fails; 100 for the second trick; and 200 for each further 
trick. These penalties are doubled or redoubled if the contract has 
been doubled or redoubled. 

Honor Scores.—There is no score for less than four honors in one 
hand. In the suits, four honors in one hand score 80 points in the 
honor score. Five honors in one hand, or the four aces in one hand 
at no-trump, score 100 points. Honor scores are not affected by 
doubling or redoubling. The side holding the honors scores the 
points for them, whether the contract is fulfilled or defeated. 

Bonuses For Siams.—A Little Slam, or twelve of the thirteen 
tricks, counts 50 points in honors; a Grand Slam counts 100 points. 
If the declarer both bids and makes a Little Slam, he scores. 250 

ints. If he bids and makes a Grand Slam, he scores 500 points If 

e bids a Little Slam and makes Grand Slam, he scores 300 points. 
GAMES AND Russers.—aAs in Auction Bridge, the first side to win 
30 or more points in trick scores, whether made in one or more deals, 
-wins the game. The side that first wins two games wins the rubber. 

For winning the first game 100 points are added. For winning the 
second game after winning the first (thus winning the rubber), 300 
ints are added. Thus a two-game rubber is worth 400 points. 
hen three games are played to decide the rubber, each side receives 
100 points for each game it wins. 
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LAWS OF CONTRACT BRIDGE 
As Formulated by the Knickerbocker Whist Club 


Used by Permission 

Scorinc.—The declarer scores toward game only the number of 
tricks that he bid. As in regular Auction, 30 points in the trick 
score are required for game. 

Game Bonus.—The winner of any game, whether first, second or 
third, scores 200 points in the honor column. 

Russer Bonus.—When one side has won two games, the rubber 
is completed. » The side which wins the rubber scores-300 points in 
its honor score, in addition to the bonuses for each of the two games 
it has won. 

Honor Vatues.—Four honors in one hand, when the contract is 
made in a trump, count 100 points in honors; five honors in one hand 
count 150 points. When the contract has been made in no trump, 
four aces in one hand count 150 points. 

VULNERABLE OR DANGER Zone.—A side that has won one game of 
the rubber is said to be “vulnerable.” A side having no game of the 
rubber is said to be “invulnerable.”” When a vulnerable side assumes 
the contract, all penalty and bonus points are increased. When both 
sides are vulnerable, penalty and bonus points are increased for both 
sides. When a side is vulnerable, and fulfills the contract after being 
doubled, it receives 100 points in honors; if redoubled, 200 points in 
honors. (It is optional with players whether the vulnerable or 

*‘danger zone” with its increase of penalty and bonus points shall 
be played. 

Bonus For Overtricxs.—Each overtrick counts the following 
number of points in the honor score: 

Invulnerable—undoubled... 50 Vulnerable—undoubled.. . 100 

TInvulnerable—doubled..... 100  Vuinerable—doubled..... 200 

Invulnerable—redoubled....200 | Vulnerable—redoubled. . . 400 

Penatty FoR Unpertrricks.—lIf the declarer fails to fulfill his 
contract, his opponents score the following for undertricks: 

If declarer is invulnerable: 


Undoubled—each undertrick...........2.....0.005. 50 
Doubled—first three undertricks (each).............. 100 
Doubled—fourth undertrick.....................05. 200 
Doubled—all further undertricks (each)............. 400 
Redoubled—first three undertricks (each)............ 200 
Redoubled—fourth undertrick............... 00.0.4. a05 


Redoubled—all further undertricks (each)......2.... 
If the declarer is vulnerable, the penalty for undertricks is doubled 
in each case. 
Stam Bonus.—No bonus is allowed for a slam made but not 
bid. When a slam is bid and made, the bonus is as follows: 


When invulnerable, for Little Slam................. 500 
When invulnerable, for Grand Slam................ 1000 
When vulnerable, for Little Slam............2..... 750 
When vulnerable, for Grand Slam.................. 1500 


These bonuses are the same whether the contract is vndouloll 
doubled, or redoubled. 
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Tue Pacx.—52 cards, which rank from the A, K, Q down to the 
2 in each suit. Two packs should be used, so as to mark the position . 
of the deal, as the highest bidder always leads, but the deal goes to 
the left in order. 

Piayers.—Four—two playing against two as partners. 

Curtine.—The ace is low in cutting. The two lowest cuts are 
partners against the two highest, and the lowest of all has the choice 
of seats and cards, and deals the first hand. Ties cut again. 

Deatinc.—Each player receives thirteen cards, dealt one at a 
time, no trump turned. A misdeal does not lose the deal. 

OxssEcts OF THE GAME.—The game is 100 points, and the object 
is to reach that number or to be nearer to it than your adversaries 
when the time agreed upon to quit playing arrives. These points are 
made by scoring so much apiece for tricks over the book when the 
game is Whist or Grand; for three tricks, or four tricks, or « march, 
when the game is Euchre; and for no hearts taken in when the 
game is Hearts. 

{ Qurrrinc Time.—As this is a game in which the bidder is con- 
tinually being set back, it is often impossible for either side to reach 
100 points, so a quitting time should always be agreed upon in case 
of an unfinished game. The side that is farthest from 100 when this 
time arrives, owes the other side the number of points they are short, 
together with 10 points for each time they have been set back. 

Set Bacxs.—The set backs must be marked on the score card with 
a cross, so that they may be counted up at the end of the play. 
Suppose A and B have 55 points and eleven set backs, while Y and Z 
have 70 points and eight set backs, A-B lose the 45 they are short of 
100 and 30 for the three set backs in excess of those scored against 
Y and Z. If Y and Z were the ones with eleven set backs, to A-B’s 
eight, then the net loss for A-B would be 15 points only, instead of 75. 

Brppinc.—The eldest hand always has the first bid and he must 
either call a certain number of points, five or more, or pass. Nothing 
is said about the game he purposes to play or the trump suit, only so 
many points, usually multiples of five. Only one bid is allowed to 
each player in turn, and the highest'bidder then names the game. If 
all pass, the dealer must bid five and play something. 

The highest bidder always leads for the first trick. 

Game Va.tues.—In Straight Whist, each trick over the book is 
worth 5 points. Grand slam, 30 extra. The highest possible score 
at Whist is, therefore, 65. Honors have no scoring value. 

In Euchre, the odd trick, commonly called the Point, is worth 5 

- only. Four tricks are worth 10, and a march made by two players is 
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worth 20, unless the bidder has declared to.play alone and asked for 
his partner’s best. If he has not bid more than 20 he need not ask 
for his partner’s best. 


If the bidder is willing to play alone to make 25, he must ask for 
his partner’s best and give the adversaries the same privilege, so that 
if one of them has the king or queen, he may get as many guards to it 
ashecan. The bidder almost invariably holds both bowers and the 
ace, unless the bid is forced. 


When the game is Euchre, each player discards down to five cards, 
and nothing lower than the eight may be kept in the trump suit. Any 
pare found with a smaller trump, or more than five cards, has a foul 

and. The bidder must discard before seeing what card his partner 
is about to give him. ; 

Hearts is a safety bid more than anything else. When the dealer’s 
side is 70 or more, the eldest hand may declare to play Hearts without 
bidding at all. He leads a card at once and says, ‘“This is Hearts.” 
At any lower score, or when it is not the dealer that is 70 or better, 
ae cannot be done, and the privilege is restricted to the eldest hand 

ways. 

If neither the eldest hand nor his partner takes in a heart, they 
score 50 points, and the dealer is set back 13, one for each heart. If 
the eldest hand or his partner take in any hearts, they score nothing, 
but are set back a point for each heart, so that both sides go back 
more or less. Should the dealer’s side get no hearts, they would score 
50 and set their opponents back 13. . 


If the dealer’s score is not as good as 70, and the eldest hand passes 
without making a bid, it is usually a sign that he is willing to play 
hearts but does not want to call them for fear his partner might ie 
something better. When he does not want to play hearts, he should 
make a bid of some kind, if only 5 points. 

The highest bidder can always make the game Hearts, unless he 
has bid more than 50, and if neither he nor his partner take in a heart, 
they score 50 and set the other side 13. But if the bidder or his 
partner take in any hearts, they are set back the amount of the bid 
and one extra for each heart they take, so that both sides go back. 

Grand is Whist without a trump, but there is no exposed dummy 
hand. Each trick over the book is worth 9, and grand slam is worth 
40, so that it is possible to make 103. A grand slam at Grand wins 
the game, even if the bidder is in the hole when it is played. 

__ All bids are usually in multiples of five, not in nines, because even 
if the bidder intends to play a grand, he should not betray the fact, 
eae may overcall his partner’s 15 with 18, or an adversary’s 25 
wit 

_In all games, the bidder can score as much more than his actual 
bid as he can make. He may make five by cards at Grand, worth 45; 
on a bid of 5. 

Lost Games.—When the bidder fails to make good, he is set back 
the amount of his bid and has to pay his opponents for any tricks they | 
win that score. Suppose that after bidding 15 he makes clubs trumps 
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for Whist and gets only two by cards, worth 10. He is set back the 15 
that he bid, but his opponents do not score anything, because they 
did not make the odd trick. Had the bidder won only five tricks out. 
of th_ 13, he would have been set back 15 just the same, but the other 
side would have scored 10 points for the two by cards they made. 

In Grands, there is a double penalty. Suppuse the bid is 20 and 
the player says “grand.” To cover his bid ie must make three by 
cards, or 27. If his adversaries get the odd trick, they score 9 points 
for it and set the bidder back the 20 he bid and 9 for the trick he lost 
—29 altogether. 

In Euchre, the bidder is always penalized what he might have 
made, which is supposed to be a march, worth 20. If he bids 10, and 
says “euchre’’ with clubs for trumps, he must win four tricks to make 
good. If he gets three only, he is set back the 10 he bid and the 20 
he might have made—30 points. 

If he bids 20, says it is “ewchre’’ and does not play alone, he and 
his partner must make a march. If they fail, they go back the 20 bid 
and 20 they might have made—40 points. If the bidder goes alone 
after hidding 20 and fails to make all the tricks, he goes back 40 just 
the same. 

When the bid is 25 and the game is Euchre, the bidder must play 
alone and must ask for his partner’s best, discarding down to four 
cards before he looks at the card his partner passes to him. Either 
adversary can then ask for his partner’s best. When the bid is a 
lone hand and fails, it loses 50, of which 25 is the bid and 25 is what 
he should have made. 


RUSSIAN BANK 


(Orn CRAPETTE) 
Copyright by U. S. Playing Card Co. 


This game, which is sometimes called Double Solitaire, has lately 
come into great favor as being probably the best game for two players 
ever invented. 


Tue Pack.—Two full packs of 52 cards each, with backs of 
different colors. ; 


NumBer or Piayers.—Two, either or both of whom may, by 
agreement with the adversary, have a consulting partner to give 
advice but who takes no part in the actual play of the cards, and 
is not allowed to point out or call stops on the opponent. 


RANKS OF THE Carps.—From the ace, deuce up to the king on 
the foundations. The suits have no rank. 


Curtinc.—One pack is spread face downward and each player 
draws a card. The lowest has the choice of packs and seats and 
makes the first plays on the tableau. 

SHuFFLING.—The winning cut having made his choice of packs, 
each shuffles and cuts the pack to be used by his adversary. The 
packs are then exchanged. wet 


Dratinc.—Each player deals from the top of his own pack, 12 
cards, one at a time, face down, in a pile to his right. These are his | 
“stock.” He then deals 4 cards face up, one at a time, to his right, 
in a line toward his opponent. The 8 cards form the tableau. Space | 
must be left between the two lines of cards so dealt for 8 aces, which 
will form the 8 foundations as they come out. The remaining 36 
cards are then placed face down in a pile on the player’s left, and 
form his ‘‘hand.”’ 

Tue Piay.—The person who has the winning cut plays first, 
removing any aces which are face up, and placing them between the | 
two lines of cards that form the tableau. Any cards which can be > 
built up in sequence and suit on those aces (ace, deuce, trey of spades, 
for instance) must be played into the foundations before making any 
other move, under penalty of having a “‘stop”’ called on the player. 
A card once placed on a foundation cannot again be moved under any 
circumstances. Any card touched, even if not moved, when another 
card should have been played on the foundations, is a stop, if called 
by the adversary. 

_ There being no further possibility of building on the ace founda- | 
tions, the player proceeds to make as many changes as he pleases in | 
the tableau itself, by building upon any card in descending sequence, , 
but alternating colors; such as a red 7 on a black 8; or a black jack - 
on ared queen. 


In making changes from one part of the tableau to another, only / 
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the top card of any pile may be moved at a time, so that if it were 
desirable to separate a 5 and 6, in order to build them on a 7 else- 
where, a space must be found for the five in order to free the 6. 


The player is not obliged to make any changes in the tableau, but. 
when he ceases to do so, or has none to make, he turns up the top 
card from his “‘stock’’ on his right. If this is playable on any foun- 
dation, it must be put there at once. Otherwise it may be played into 
a space, if one is vacant, or in descending sequence and alternate. 
color with any card face up in the tableau. Should there be a space, 
and the player refuse to fill it from his stock, he must call a stop on 
himself, and direct his adversary to take up the play. 


If there is no space, and he cannot play from his stock, he leaves 
the last card turned up on the top of his stock, and turns up the top 
card from his hand, the pile on his left. If this is playable, he may 
be able to make such changes as will enable him to use the top card 
of his stock, and resume turning up from that, as it is always most 
desirable to get rid of all the stock cards as soon as possible. In this 
way he may turn from hand and stock alternately, until he comes to 
a stop, and can make no further plays. The last card turned from 
his hand must be laid face up between his hand and his stock and 
forms the first card of his discard or trash pile. It then becomes the 
turn of his adversary to play, and he proceeds to make whatever 
changes he pleases, turning up the top cards from his stock as long as 
he can play them, and then from his hand, when he can no longer 
play from his stock. The last card turned, which will always be from 
his band, starts his trash pile. 

Once the trash pile is started, there must be two cards face up in 
addition to the eight in the tableau and any in the foundations; one 
on the trash pile itself and one on the opponent’s stock pile. ‘The 
player has the privilege of playing on either or both these cards in 
either ascending or descending sequence but in the same suit. Suppose 
the spade 8 is on the opponent’s trash pile, the spade 7 or 9 may be 
played on it, and the 6 or 8 on the 7 again, or the 8 or 10 on the 9. 
The player is not allowed to play on his own stock or discard in this 
manner; only on. his adversary’s, but cards from any part of the 
tableau, or from his hand or stock, may be so played. 

In his plays in the tableau, he may use his opponent’s trash or 
stock cards that are face up; but neither player is allowed to fill a 
space with any card that is face up on a trash pile, and cards that fit 
on any of the foundations must be played there before another card 
is touched. 

When the player’s stock is exhausted he turns from his hand alone. 
As soon as his hand is exhausted, if it is his turn to play, he turns all 
his discard pile face downward and it then becomes his hand, to be 
turned up one card at a time as before, forming a new trash pile. 

PENALTIES AND Stops.—There is no penalty for making a false 
move, such as playing a red 7 on ared 8, ora 7 ona 9, but the mistake 
must be corrected by the adversary, and the card taken back. 

If there is anywhere a card face up that can be played on the foun- 


_ dations, and the person whose turn it is to play touches any other 
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card before playing that card on the foundation, his 4 bile may 
call a stop, and take up the play himself. Ifthe card has been turned 
from the hand or stock, it must be returned to its position when the 
stop is called. Toward the middle of the game, with 14 or more cards 
in sight, it requires a sharp eye to prevent overlooking stops. 

GamE.—The player who first gets rid of all his cards, by placing 
them on the tabhoant the foundations, or his opponent’s stock or 
trash piles, wins the game, for which he gets 30 points. In addition 
to this he gets 2 points for each card remaining in his opponent’s 
stock, if any, and 1 for each card remaining in his opponent’s hand 
or trash pile. 


SINGLE PACK RUSSIAN BANK 


Cnly one pack is used and the dealer gives 26 cards to each player, 
2 the first time, then 3 at atime. Each picks up the cards face down, 
and the non-dealer lays out the top four, face up, inarow. If be can 
make any builds, he does so at once, filling the spaces until he has to 
stop. The dealer then lays out four, and makes any changes in the 
eight piles until he has to stop. 


All changes are made by building in both sequence and suit, and 
the sequences may be started either way, according to the player’s 
choice, but once started they must be kept going that way. Suppose 
the first four cards are H 7,C 6, D 8,H8. The player may put the 
H 7 on the 8, or the 8 on the 7. He then fills the space with a card 
from his hand. If that makes no change, say S 10, the dealer lays 
out, let us say, the H 9,C5,C7,DK. He puts the H 9 on the 8, the 
ees on the 7 and the 5 on that, and fills the three spaces from his 

and. 


Suppose he turns up the C 4,D 7 and H J. He builds and still has 
two spaces, turning Hi K and $ 6. His four spaces being now filled, 
and no further play, the non-dealer turns a card. If this cannot be 
played, he puts it face up on his trash pile. As Jong as he can play 
he turnsup. As soon as all the cards are in the trash pile, it is turned 
fa~ down and run through again. The winner is the one that first 
gets rid of all his cards, the loser paying for each he has left in hand 
or trash pile. 

As the cards are built in suit as well as in sequence, the player is 
allowed to move an entire file to another file, provided it continues 
the sequence, so as to get a space. For example: One file shows the 
5, 6, 7 o1 hearts, with the 5 on the top. Another file contains the 9, 
10, J of hearts, with the 9 on the top. If the player draws the 8, he 
can put it on the 9, and lift the 5, 6, 7, making one pile from the 5 to 
the J, and giving him a space. 

There being a space, he can now reverse the sequence if he wishes 
to do so, starting with the 5, which will now be the bottom card, and 
bringing the J:‘to the top. This may be desirable if the K of hearts is 
in another pile, and he hopes to draw the Q, or if he knows the Q is in. 
his discard or trash pile, which he will presently have to turn over and 
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X 
play through again. Any sequence may be reversed in this manner 
if there is a space in which to doit. Reversing may also shut off an 
opponent’s cards. Ifa card is drawn that will fit at the bottom of a 
sequence, such as drawing the 9 of spades when the 6, 7, 8 are on the 
table, with the 6 on the top, the 9 cannot be played unless there is a 
nee If there is a space, the 9 can be slip under the 8, as that is 
the same thing as putting the 9 in the space and shifting the 6, 7, 8 
to it. 
Cards turned up may be placed on the opponent’s trash pile if they 
fit in sequence and suit, but cards cannot be taken from the foun- 
dations for this purpose. 


STUNG 


Copyright by U.S. Playing Card Co. 


Tue Pack.—Full pack of 52 cards—Ace (low) to king (high). 

NumBer or PLayers.—Any number from two to eight may play. 

Currine.—Pack is spread and one card drawn by each player, low 
dealing. Ace is lowest card. 

SuuFrrLinc.—Any player may shufile, the dealer last. Player to 
dealer’s right cuts the pack, leaving at least five cards in each packet. 

DeEa.inc.—Cards are dealt to the left, one at a time, until the pack 
is exhausted. On the last round, if cards do not divide evenly, re- 
maining cards are faced in the center of the table. Cards dealt can- 
not be sorted or examined by players and are laid in packets, face 
down, in front of the players. Deal passes to the left. 

Oxssects oF THE GAME.—To get rid of all cards in the hand before 
the other players have done so, in the following manner: 


By building up on aces with cards of the same suit in sequence. 


By building down on other cards with cards of opposite color in 
sequence. 


By playing from pack upon exposed cards of other players. 


By giving cards to other players who make misplays during the 
course of the game. 


Tur Pray.—Player to dealer’s left turns top card from his pack. 
This card is placed in the center of the table. Next player to the left 
turns one card and places it in the center of the table. Play con- 
tinues to the left until four cards have been placed in the center of 
the table. (If cards do not deal evenly and part of the pack is placed 
in center of table, cagds are added in the above manner to make four.) 


After first row is laid out players continue in the same manner. 
Aces are placed in another row as soon as exposed. If a card turned 
is in sequence to an ace or any card which has been played on the ace, 
in ascending sequence, it must be played on this sequence. If it is in 
descending sequence and of opposite color to any card exposed in the 
first row of “‘starters,’”’ it must be played in this row. If the card 
cannot be played, it is placed face up on the table to form part of 
another packet, which is kept face up. Player continues to turn 
cards until he exposes a card which will not apply to any combination 
on the table. When original packet has been transferred to exposed 
packet, exposed packet is turned face down and is used as before. 


After the first player has turned cards he will have one card ex- 
posed, as will all other players, after the first round. When cards are 
thus exposed, a player turning a card which will play to form either 
an ascending or descending sequence of different color with any ex- 
posed card, he must play on the exposed packet, provided the card 
will not play in the center of the table. Card is played on the first 
exposed packet to the left if more than one play is possible. 
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Play continues in this manner until one player disposes of all of his 
cards and those given him by other players. He then drops out and 
others play until but one player has cards remaining in his hand, who 
loses the game. If desired, first player disposing of all of his cards 
may be declared winner. 


As the addition of cards to the “starters” will naturally permit top 
card of one row to be placed on bottom card of another row, the 
different rows must be combined when possible. Cards in this row 
will also, during the game, play in ascending sequence with the aces, 
and must be so moved when possible. Therefore, in addition to dis- 
posing of cards from his own hand in the manner described above, 
player must make all possible plays from the board. 


Plays must be made in the following order: (1) From the lower 
rows to the ace sequences. (2) From one lower row to another lower 
row. (3) From one lower row into a space to permit a card being 
placed in the ace sequence. (4) From the top of player’s exposed 
packet onto ace sequence. (5) From top of exposed pack to space if 
space exists. (6) From top of exposed pack to descending sequence. 
(7) From top of exposed pack to exposed pack of some other player, 
under above conditions. If top card of exposed pack will not play in 
any manner, then another card is turned. ‘This card is played as 
would be the exposed card.: When card from packet is played, card 
beneathit must be played if possible before another card is turned. 

When a player makes a misplay, by failing to make a possible play, 
by exposing card when top card of exposed packet could be played, 
by examining cards in unexposed packet, by exposing card out of 
turn or by failing in any way to play the game correctly, player dis- 
covering such misplay calls out. ‘“‘Stung.’’ Each player then gives 
player making misplay one card from top of exposed packet or from 
top of original packet, if no cards are exposed, player making misplay 
being stung, beginning with player to his left. Cards thus given him 
are placed face up on his exposed packet in the order that they come. 
If such player has played cards in error, card misplaced must be taken 
back, play passing to the left. 


NORWEGIAN WHIST 
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Tue Pack.—Full pack of 52 cards. 

NuMBER oF PLaYErs.—Four (two against two as partners). In 
cutting, the two lowest pair against the two highest and the lowest 
of the four deals the first hand. In cutting, ace is low. 

or Carps.—In play, the ace is high and the other cards rank 
from the K, Q, J, etc., down to the deuce. 

Suurriine.—Any player may shuffle the cards, the dealer last. In 
cutting to the dealer, at least four cards must be left in each packet. 

Dea.inc.—Deai thirteen cards to each player, one at a time, in 
rotation to the left. The deal passes to the left. No trump is turned, 
as every hand is a no-trumper. i 

MispEatine.—A misdeal does not lose the deal, but the cards must 
be dealt again by the same dealer. It is a misdeal if any card is 
Spored during the deal or if any player has an incorrect number of 
cards, 

OBJECTS OF THE GAME.—To win or to lose tricks, according to the 
declaration. In Grands, the play is to win tricks; in Nullos to lose 

em, 


Bippinc.—The eldest hand has the first bid. He can declare to 


play Grand or Nullo, or he can pass. If he passes, the next player to 
is eft has a chance to name the game. If all pass without bidding, 
the hand is played as a Nullo. 

Tue Pray.—lIf the game is declared to be a Grand, the player to 
the RIGHT of the bidder leads any card he pleases. If the gameisa 
Nullo, the player to the LEFT of the bidder feed If no bid is made, 
the player to the left of the dealer leads for the first trick for a Nullo. 

HE GamE.—The game is usually 50 points, each trick being worth 
4. In some localities the tricks are worth only 2 in Nullos, but 4 in ~ 
Grands, No matter what the values may be, they are so propor- 
tioned to the game that it takes thirteen tricks, or a grand slam, at 
Grand, to win the game in one hand. 

The first six tricks do not count for either side, but all over the 
book won by the bidder count for him in Grands and against him in 
Nullos. If he bids a Grand and fails to get seven tricks, each trick 
over the book taken by his opponents counts double for them. In 
Nullos they remain at the same value either way. 

If a player revokes, he gives three tricks to the other side in Grands 
or takes three from them in Nullos. Ifa player leads out.of the wrong 
hand, the player on the right of the one whose turn it is to lead, if 
that leader be the partner of the one in error, can call a suit. If it is 
not the lead of either adversary, alead can be called when next either 
of them gets the lead. If a player corrects a revoke before the trick 
is turned and quitied, he may be called on to play his highest or 
lowest of the suit led, and the card he takes back is exposed and liable 
to call. Ifa player bids out of turn, he forfeits 20 points and loses 
his bid on that deal. 
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GAME NO. 1 


THe Pack.—32-card pack (7’s low). 

NoumBer or Piayers.—Four. 

Rank or Carps.—The four jacks are permanent trumps and rank 
clubs (highest), spades, hearts, diamonds (lowest). In addition to 
the four jacks, one suit is named trump (see Making the Trump) for 
each deal, the cards of which rank below the jacks and with relation 
to each other as follows: Ace (highest), 10, K, Q, 9, 8, 7 (lowest). 
Non-trump suits rank ace (highest), 10, K, Q, 9, 8, 7 (lowest). 

Currine.—Cut for partners and deal, the higher two being part- 
ners against the lower two, and the highest of all is dealer. 

Suurriivc.—Any player may shuffle the cards, dealer last, and 
player to dealer’s right cuts. 

_ DeEatine.—Deal eight cards to each player—four cards at a time 
in rotation to the left, beginning with player to left of dealer. Deal 
passes to the left. 

OBJECTS OF THE GAME.—To win in tricks certain cards of counting 
value asfollows: Aces, 11; tens, 10; kings, 4; queens, 3, and jacks, 2. 

Each side puts up an equal number of counters before the deal. 

G THE Trump.—The side making the trump must win 60 
points and as many more as they bid; thus, side bidding fifteen must 
win 75 points, etc. 

Eldest hand has first bid, and the bidding passes in rotation to the 
left, each player being allowed but one bid. Highest bidder names 
trump suit. all pass, player holding jack of clubs must announce 


p. 
Tue Pitay.—Eldest hand leads any card, and each player in turn 

to the left plays and must follow suit if possible. Holding no card of 

suit led, player may either trump or play a card of another suit. 

Winner of first trick leads for second, and so on until the hands are 

layed out. Points are then counted and settled for, and cards are 
Panched and a new deal ensues. 

Errors In Pray.—Tue Revoxe.—If a player, holding the suit 
led, fails to follow suit, he revokes. The penalty for a revoke accrues 
to opponents of revoking side. : 

Scorine.—If the side which makes the trump wins as many points 
as they bid, they win the pool. If they win 91 points they win double 
the amount, provided they make good their bid. If they win 120 
points, they win four times the amount. In case of no bid, the side 
which holds the jack of clubs and names the trump wins the pool if 
they win 60 points. If the side making the trump fails to make 60 
points (or as much as they bid, if their bid was for more than that 
amount) their opponents win the pool. If opponents of side making 
the trump win 91 points, they win double; if they win 120 points, 

they win four times the amount. 
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Game No. 2.—The same as Game No. 1, except that there are six 
permanent trumps, which rank as follows: Queen of clubs (highest), 
queen of spades, jack of clubs, jack of spades, jack of hearts, jack of 
diamonds. A suit is made trump as in Game No. 1. Otherwise the 
rules for Game No. | apply. 

Game No. 3.—Played by four players as individuals. Diamonds 
always trumps. Each player forfeits one chip for each trick he take 
less than two, and receives one chip for each trick he takes more than 
two. Tricks and not points are scored. In all other respects the 
rules for Game No. 1 apply. 

Game No. 4.—Four players (two partners against the other two). 
There are six permanent trumps, as in Game No. 2. Player holding 
queen of clubs, with his partner, must make 61 points, or pay double 
the forfeit. Otherwise the rules for Game No. 1 apply. 

Game No. 5.—For four players (two partners against the other 
two). There are fourteen trumps, which rank as follows: Queen of 
clubs (highest), queen of spades, queen of hearts, queen of diamonds, 
jack of clubs, jack of spades, jack of hearts, jack of diamonds, ace, 
ten, king, nine, 8, 7 of diamonds. As a general rule diamonds are 
trumps, but trump may be announced as in Game No. 1. Score as 
in Game No. 1. 

Game No. 6.—For six players (three partners against the other 
three), partner being seated alternately. There are fourteen trumps, 
asin Game No. 5. Other rules the same as Game No. 5. 

Game No. 7.—Played with a double pack—48 cards (9’s low). 
Diamonds are permanent trump suit, and trumps rank as in Game 
No. 5, making twenty-four trumps in all. If two cards of the same 
suit and denomination fall upon the same trick, the first played 
ranks above the second. Game is 121 points. 


Game No. 8.—Played with double pack of 48 cards, by six players 
(three partners against the other three), partners sitting opposite 
each other, each player receiving eight cards. Other rules the same 
as Game No. 7. 

Game No. 9.—Played with a double pack of 64 cards (7’s low), by 
eight players (four partners against the other four,) partners being 
seated alternately. Diamonds are always trumps. Other rules the 
same as in Game No. 7. 


RED DOG 


Or High-Card Pool 


Tue Pack.—52 cards, ranking from the A, K down to the 2. 
PLayers.—Any number from 3 to 8. Positions at the table may 


be cut for. The lowest takes his seat and the first deal; the next 
lowest to his left, and so on. 


Tue Poot.—Before the deal, each player contributes one counter 
to the pool. If any player wins the entire pool, all contribute equally 
again to form a fresh pool, one counter each. 

Deauinc.—Any player may shuffle, the dealer last. Player on the 
right cuts, leaving at least 5 cards in each packet. Cards are dealt 
from left to right, one at a time, until cath player has 5. The re- 
mainder of the pack is left on the table, face down, for the stock. 

Tue Pray.—Player on dealer’s left has the first say. After ex- 
amining his cards he can pass, paying one counter forfeit to the pool 
and abandoning his hand; or he can bet any amount, not exceeding 
the number of chips then in the pool, that he holds a card of the same 
suit as the one then on the top of the stock, and of higher rank. As 
soon as he puts up his bet the dealer turns up the top card of the 
stock. 

Suppose it is the spade 8. If the bettor can show a higher spade 
he wins as many chips from the pool as he bet. If he fails, his bet 
goes into the pool. ae shows only one card. The card turned up 
from the stock goes into the deadwood, with the bettor’s hand, and 
the next player to the left has a chance to bet or pass. It is obvious 
that two high cards in two different suits are required to make a safe 
bet. Four aces would be a certainty. 

When all have bet or passed, including the dealer, all the cards are 
gathered up and the deal passes to the left. Any chips remaining in 
the poo! are added to by the usual contribution from each player of 
one counter for the new deal. 
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Tue Pack.—32-card pack, ace (high) to 7 (low). 

Numser or Piayers.—For three players. If more than three 
play, cards are dealt to the two players next to the dealer on the 
left and the one player next to him on the right. The players 
not receiving cards share the fortunes of the two who play against 
the successful bidder. (See Bidding.) 

Ranx or Carps.—The four jacks (called Wentzels) are always 
the four best trumps, and rank: club (highest), spades, hearts, 
diamonds (lowest). After the four jacks, the cards of the suit 
named as trump rank: A, ye K, Q, 9, 8, 7. Non-trump suits 
rank: A (high) 10, K, Q, 9, 8, 7 

The four suits rank: clubs ‘(highest), spades, hearts, diamonds, 
but this rank has nothing to do with trick-taking value, merely 
increasing or diminishing the value of the game played according 
to the suit named as trump. 

Marapvores—When a player holds the jack of clubs, it and 
each trump in unbroken sequence with it is called a Matadore. 
Thus, with spades as trump, player holding the four jacks and 
ace, 10 and king of spades, would have 7 Matadores, but if the 


jack of hearts were missing, he would have only two Matadores, 


the jack of clubs and jack of spades. 

There are always one or more Matadores in the hands of the 
three players. If in the hand of highest bidder, he is said to play 
with a certain number of Matadores, or if in the hands of his 
opponents, he is said to play wethout a certain number. The 
number of Matadores either with or without affects the value of 
the game played. 

Curtinc.—Cut for choice of seats; low has choice of seats and 
deals first, the cards ranking in cutting as they do in play, and 
suits ranking clubs (high), spades, hearts, diamonds (iow). 
Player to right of first dealer should keep the score, thus show- 
ing when each round of deals is completed. 

SHuFFLING.—Any player may shuffle, dealer last, and pleye to 
dealer’s right cuts, leaving at least five cards in each packet. 

Deatinc.—Beginning with player to left of dealer, deal three 
cards to each active player in rotation to the left. ‘When more 
than three are in the game, only three players receive cards. 
(See Number of Players.) Then deal two cards to the table, face 
downward (called the “Skat”). Then deal two more rounds to 
the players, four cards, then three, making in all ten cards to 
each player and two to the Skat. 


MispEatinc.—In case of a misdeal, same dealer deals again, 
70 : 
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and ten points are deducted from his score as a penalty for the- 
misdeal. The following are misdeals: 

(a) Failure to offer the pack to be cut. 

(b) Exposing a card in dealing. 

gh ora too many or too few cards to any player on any 
round. ; 

(d) Not dealing the Skat cards in their proper turn. 

If the pack is found to be imperfect, such discovery renders 
the current deal void, but does not affect any previous scores. 

A player dealing out of turn may be stopped if discovered 
before the last card is dealt; otherwise the deal stands good. 
Next deal must be by player whose proper turn it was to deal, 
and then proceed as if no misdeal had been made, omitting, 
however, the player who dealt out of turn. Thus each player 
deals but once in each round. : : 

OBJECTS OF THE GAME—There are two general classes of 
games—those in which the playe1’s object is to take no trick, and 
those in which the player’s object is to win enough counting cards 
in tricks to make 61, A’s counting 11, 10’s 10, K’s 4, Q’s 3 and 
J’s 2 each. The former are called Null (or Nullo), and Null 
Ouvert. Player declaring Null Ouvert endeavors not to take 
a trick, as he does in Nullo, but in addition his cards are exposed 
' face up on the table. There are no trumps in Nullo and Null 
Ouvert. The cards of each suit rank: Ace (high), K, Q, J, 10, 
9, 8, 7 Clow). 

In games of the other class, player naming the form of game 
endeavors to win points in tricks; failure to make 61 points loses 
the game. These games are as follows: 

Tournf&e—tThe successful bidder turns up one card of the Skat, 
thereby declaring the suit of such card trump. If the turned card 
be a jack, however, he may declare the suit of the jack to be 
trump or play a Grand Tournée, the four jacks bemg the only 
trumps. After declaring, player takes the other Skat card into 
his hand and discards two cards. If the discarded cards are of 
any counting value, they are counted for the maker of the trump. 

Soto.—The successful bidder declares a suit trump from his 
hand, without looking at the Skat. He must play with the cards 
which are dealt to him, and cannot use the Skat in play. The . 
Skat belongs to him, however, and any points and Matadores 
found therein at the end of the play are counted for him. 

Granp.—When a Grand is played, the four jacks are the only 
trumps. There are four varieties of Grand: Guckser (or Grand 
Frage), Grand Tournée, Grand Solo, and Grand Ouvert. 

In Guckser, player takes up both Skat cards and announces the 
four jacks to be the only trumps. He discards two cards from his 
hand as in Tournée. 

If a player, intending to play a Tournée, turns a jack for trump 
he may change his game from Tournée to Grand. This is called 
Grand Tournée. 

Successful bidder may announce a Grand before looking at 
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either of the Skat cards. This is called Grand Solo. The Skat 
cards are not seen by any player until the hand is played out, 
when, if of any counting value, the cards are counted for successful 
bidder. 

Successful bidder may announce a Grand, and spread his cards 
face up on the table, and play them in that manner, though his 
ecards are not subject to call. This is called Grand Ouvert. The 
player declaring Grand Ouvert must win every trick to win his 

ame. 
i Bippina.—The three active players are known bv the following 
names: Player to left of dealer is called “Vorhand”; the second 
player is called “Mittelhand,” and third, “Hinterhand.” 

Vorhand has the right to name the game, but the others may 
bid to take this privilege from him by naming a certain number 
of points, which must never be less than 10 and must represent 
the value of some game. 

Mittelhand has first bid, and if Vorhand thinks he can make 
as many points as bid, he says “Yes,” whereupon Mittelhand 
must bid higher or pass. If Vorhand is offered more than he 
thinks he can make, he passes. As soon as either Vorhand or 
Mittelhand passes, Hinterhand has the privilege of bidding with 
the survivor. These two bid in the same way, until one or the 
other passes. Highest bidder then declares the form of game to 
be played. Bidder may play any game he chooses, provided the 
value equals or exceeds the amount of his bid. He is known as 
the “player.” 

Nutito.—This is a bid not to win a trick. In Nullo there are 
no trumps, no Wentzels, and no Matadores. The cards rank A, 
K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7.. Nothing will increase the value of a-nullo, 
which is always 20, if played out of hand. 

Nui Ovvert is a nullo which is laid open on the table before 
a card is led. It counts double—40 points. 

Gucx1 Nutto is a bid to take the Skat cards and discard two 
in their place, afterward playing a nullo. Before touching the 
Skat it must be distinctly stated that it is a Gucki Nullo and 
not a Gucki Grand. If successful, this is worth 15, but if lost, it 
counts double—30. A player may announce an open Gucki Nuilo, 
which is to lay the cards face up after taking the Skat and dis- 
carding. This is worth 30, but counts double if lost—60 points. 

Passt-Mir-Nicut Tourn&e.—When a player turns one of the 
Skat cards for a Tournée, and it does not suit him, he may so 
declare without showing it. He must then turn the other card, 
which shall be trump. Should this second card be a jack, the 
player may either declare that suit trump, or declare a Grand 
‘Tournée. The player must show the second card, however, before 
he mixes it with his other cards; otherwise his. opponents may 
determine what game shall be played; the opponent naming the 
highest having the privilege. If player playing Passt-Mir- 
Nicht Tournée wins, it counts as Tournée; if he fails, it counts 
double against him. 
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RamscH.—When both players pass without making a bid, 
Vorhand may declare Ramsch. The cards rank as in Grand, the 
jacks being the only trumps. If each player takes at least one 
trick, the player winning the greatest number of points loses the 
value of the game, 20 points; if one player has taker po trick 
(Jungfer), the loss is 30 points. 

VauuEs or Games.—Each of the above games has a unit valux, 
and in the first six of the following games these values may be 
increased by certain conditions of the game. (See Multipliers.) 
These unit values are as follows: 


When trumps are Clubs Spades Hearts Diamonds 
PR OUITNIEES tie adn 8 7 6 5 
Bolodcasccassteduin 12 11 10 9 

When the four jacks, only, are trumps: 
NaH seLOUENOE See itae is. Lic wig eid co. sie wie once arerciersinels Soe, 
Guickseri Cdouble iain lost) rch siere os ctearsiaseied wore ewidtns 16 
TANG COLO oesiecrarcvar ha aisle Sa citae scale ase: since Sopa sean 20 
ePIC GME METG oes taacice ate. ecokeskGvure!b aye nig 8 eines ati cleo 24 
When there are no trumps: 
ANUALO Ns alist ste: etry thas, Stans larsieerG to's ci ois 0s0s bin one Sial okcceesesae aie 20 
ENTE NO IVERGatrre aiinte cies Sc eile o o0l. & ahaioralsTaisio Basen steele 40 
Gucki.Nullo Xdouble. 16 10st): soc sce 6.0 ciee aceiinie o's bere 15 
Gucki Null Ouvert (double if lost)................. 30 


Muttirtiers.—In the games where a trump suit is named, the 
above values are increased, as follows: ‘If a player declaring 
the form of game makes 61 points, he wins a “simple game.” 
“Tf he makes 91 points, he makes his opponents Schneider, and if 
he wins every trick, he makes his opponents Schwarz. Beginning 
with the simple game, which scores only the unit value, the value 
of the game is multiplied by making Schneider and Schwarz, as 
follows: 

Game, 1; Schneider, 2; Schneider announced in advance, or 
Schwarz without having announced Schneider, 3; Schwarz, after 
having announced Schneider, 4; Schwarz, announced in advance, 
5. Thus, a Tournée in clubs is worth 8; if Schneider is made, 
2x8=16; if Schwarz is made, 3x8=24, etc. Schneider or Schwarz 
may not be announced in any game in which the Skat cards are 
used. Grand Ouvert is always Schwarz announced. 

In addition to the above values, the value of each game is 
enhanced by the number of Matadores player is with or with- 
out. Bidder playing with jack of clubs, and not having jack of 
spades, plays with one, no matter what else he holds. With jack 
of clubs and spades, the jack of hearts missing, he plays with two. 
Without Matadores, establishes the same values; that is—having 
jack of spades without jack of clubs is without one; with jack 
of hearts in hand, and two black jacks missing, is without two, etc. 
Value is then established by counting the value of the game, to 

which is added the number of Matadores, with or without. 
_ Example: With or without the first three jacks in a spade 
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Tournée—3 (Matadores), plus 1 (game) equals 4, multiplied by — 
7 (unit value of spade Tournée) equals 28. 

Schneider and Schwarz.—If the player succeeds in getting 61 
points, he wins his game, whatever it may be. If he gets 91, he 
wins a doubie game, which is called Schneider. If he takes every 
trick, he wins a treble game, called Schwarz. 

If the single player fails to reach 61, he loses. If he fails to get 
31, he is made Schneider; if he fails to win a single trick, he is 
made Schwarz. 5 

These multipliers add to the value of the game he loses, just 
as they would add to the value of the game he won. 

In solos the player may announce Schneider or Schwarz in 
advarice, but his adversaries cannot announce anything. 

The game multipliers are as follows: 1 for the game; 2 for a 
Schneider; 3 for a Schwarz. Suppose a player is with two 
Matadores and makes Schneider, he is with 2, 2 for Schneider, 4 
times the unit value of the game. 

Announcing adds one multiplier. Schneider announced is worth 
3. Making Schwarz after having announced to make Schneider 
is worth 4. Making Schwarz after having announced it is worth 5; 
because the announcement is a double one, to make Schneider 
and Schwarz both. 

Tue Piay.—After successful bidder has named the form of game 
he will play and disposed of the Skat cards, Vorhand leads any 
card, and the others must follow suit, if possible. Holding no. 
card of suit led, player may trump or discard a card of another 
suit. Highest card played of suit led wins the trick, unless 
trumped, when highest trump played wins. Winner of first trick 
leads for second, and so on until the hands are played out. In a 
Grand, if a jack be led, holder of another jack must play it, as 
the four jacks are trumps. 

ABANDONED Hanps——In a Tournée, if, before he plays to the 
second trick, successful bidder announces that he cannot win his 
pene, he may abandon his hand, losing the value of the game, 

ut escaping a probable Schneider or Schwarz. This cannot be 
done in a Solo game, however. 

IRREGULARITIES IN THE Hanns anp Puiay.—lIf, during the play, 
a player is discovered to have too few cards, as the result of 
having dropped a card, or unconsciously played two cards to one 
trick, he loses, but his opponent may demand that the hand be 
played out, to try for a Schneider or Schwarz. The last trick, 
with the missing card, is considered as won by opponent of player 
in error. If player in error is not the single player, his partner 
suffers with him. If player finds the missing card, he cannot take 
it into his hand if he has, in the meantime, played to a trick. 

Puayine Our or Turn.—If an adversary of the single player 
leads or plays out of turn, he loses the game. The single player 
may demand that the error be corrected and the hand played 
out, for the purpose of increasing the value of the game. If 
the single player leads out of turn, the cards must be taken back’ 
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if either adversary demands it, provided both of them have not 
played to the trick. 

Tue Revoxe—lIf a player, having a card of the suit led, neglects 
to follow suit, he revokes. A player who revokes loses the game, 
but opponent may demand that the error be corrected and the 
hand played out, in order to increase the value of the game. 

Examinine Tricks—A player who examines the tricks taken 
(except the last made trick), or counts the points therein, loses 
the game announced, but any one of the participants may de- 
mand that the game be played out in order to increase the 
player’s loss. 

Scortne—The player winning the game he has made or an- 
nounced receives its value from each other player. If he loses, 
he must pay to each the value of the game lost. If more than 
three are playing, the players receiving no cards share the fortunes 
of the two who play against the single player. Payments may 
be made with chips, or the score of each player may be kept on 
a sheet of paper, the amount won being added to his score and 
the amount lost deducted. 

At the end of the sitting, the scores of the players are balanced 
one against the other. Suppose that at the end of the sitting, it 
is found that A is minus 7, B plus 88 and C plus 19. The last 
line shows this, as each single player has his score added to or 
reduced the amount of the game he wins or loses as soon as he 


plays the hand. We figure thus: 3 
A B Cc 
— 7 + 88 Fig vo bY) 
— 95 + 95 + 26 
— 26 + 69 — 69 
Total, —121 +164 — 43 


A has lost 7 to B and B has won 88 from A, showing A’s loss to 
B is 95 points. <A’s loss to C is 26, and so on. 


AMERICAN SKAT 


AurHoucH not yet officially recognized by the laws of the 
American Skat League, the following variety of the game is 
rapidly superseding all others throughout the United States, 
chiefly because it does away with the objectionable features of 
finding cards in the Skat which completely alter the value of a 
solo player’s game. In the new game, every card in play is known 
to the highest bidder. : bee 

The preliminaries, including the bidding, are as in the regular 
game, but the lowest bid is 18, and the highest is 504. There is 
no variation in the value of the suits, which are always diamonds, 
9, hearts, 10, spades, 11, and clubs 12. There is only one grand, 
worth 24, and nullo is worth 23; or if played open, 46. 
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Sxar Carps.—The highest bidder always takes the Skat cards 

oe lays out two cards to reduce his hand to ten before announc- 

his game, so that every hand is practically a gucki, the 

di erence being that in the old game guckis were always grands, 

with jacks only for trumps, whereas in American Skat they may 
be anything. 

Scorrna.—If the player wins the game he announces, and it 
makes good his bid, it is scored as in the ordinary game; but if 
he loses, he loses double, no matter what game he is playing. 

ScHNEIDER AND ScHwarz—The highest bidder is allowed to 
announce either Schneider or Schwarz, even after he has seen 
the Skat. If he succeeds in winning an announced Schneider the 
total value of his game is doubled instead of simply adding 
another multiplier to it, as in ordinary Skat. If he wins an an- 
nounced Schwarz, the total value of his game is trebled. 

Example: Suppose the highest bidder plays spades without the 
best_jack, and announces Schneider. His game is 1 for game, 1 
for Schneider, without 1, 3 times 11, or 33, doubled for announcing 
Schneider, 66. If he loses it after announcing it, he loses 132. 
Should he make Schwarz after announcing Schneider, he would 
get only the added multiplier. In the foregoing case, he would 
get 66 for his announced game,:plus 11 for Schwarz, 77 in all. 

If the highest bidder announces Schwarz and succeeds, he wins 
three times the value of the ordinary game. Suppose he plays a 
grand with three Matadores, Schwarz announced. His game is 
worth 1 for game, 1 for Schneider, 1 for Schwarz, with 3, or 6 
times 24, equal to 144, multiplied by 3 for announcing it, 432 
points. If he lost it, it would cost him 864. 

The smallest possible game to win is a diamond with one, worth 
18. The largest possible oe to lose is a grand, Schwarz 
announced, with four, worth 1,0 


— 


CINCH 
(High Five—Double Pedro) 
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Fou pack, 52 cards. Four players (partners, two against two). 

Rank or Carps.—Trumps rank: A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 
6, 5, 5 of suit same color as trump, 4, 3, 2 (low). Suit same color 
as trump: A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 4, 3, 2 (low). Other 
two suits: A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 (low). 

CUTTING AND SHUFFLING.—Cut for partners, choice of seats and 
deal. Highest cut wins, and ace is high. Any player may shuffle 
cards, dealer last, and player to dealer’s right cuts, leaving at 
least four cards in each packet. 

Dzatine.—Beginning with eldest hand, nine cards to each, three 
at a time, in rotation to the left. Deal passes to the left. 

Dealer giving a player incorrect number of cards or failing to 
give each player three cards on each round, forfeits deal. Deal 
out of turn may be stopped before last three cards are dealt; 
otherwise deal must stand. If, after a bid has been made, a player 
discovers that he has incorrect number of cards, deal must stand 
if the other hands are correct. 

Ossects or THE GAmse.—To hold in hand ace and 2 of trumps 
(high and low), and to take tricks in which J, 10 and 5 of trumps 
and 5 of suit of same color as trumps are played. 

Tue Piay.—Bidding—Beginning with eldest hand, each player 
may bid for the privilege of naming the trump suit, naming the 
number of points he thinks he can make. Hach player must bid 
higher than preceding bids or pass, and only one bid is allowed 
each player. Fourteen is highest possible bid. Highest bidder 
names trump suit. : 

Discarding and Drawing-—The trump having been named, 
each player discards, face upward, all cards in his hand, except 
trumps, and dealer gives each in turn, beginning with eldest hand, 
enough cards to fill his hand out to six. After helping the others, 
dealer may search through remainder of the pack and take what 
cards he wishes to fill his hand to six cards. This is called “rob- 
bing the deck.” A 

A player having discarded a trump by mistake, may take it 
back, provided he has not taken into his hand the cards given 
him by the dealer to fill his hand; otherwise it must not be taken 
by any player. 

Tf Paver who discarded it is highest bidder’s adversary, and 
card is of any counting value, it is scored for highest bidder. If 
discarded by highest bidder or partner, it cannot be counted for 
either side. ; ) : 

Leading and Playing—All ae discarded and drawn, suc- 
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cessful bidder leads any card. Each other player in turn plays to 
the lead, and if he has card of suit led, must follow suit or trump. 
If he has no card of suit led, he may either trump or discard a 
card of another suit. Highest card of suit led wins the trick, 
unless trumped, when highest trump played wins. Winner of first 
trick leads for second, etc., until the hands are played out. Cards 
are then bunched and new deal ensues. If, during the play, a 
player revokes (i.e., having a card of suit led, neither follows 
suit nor trumps), or is found to have too many cards, the hands 
are played out, but neither the offending player nor his partner 
can score on that hand. If revoking player be bidder’s opponent, 
bidder and partner score all they make, whether they make 
- amount bid or not. 

Cards played on a lead out of turn must be taken back, unless 
all have played to such lead, when trick must stand. If it was 
offending player’s partner’s turn to lead, right-hand adversary 
may compel him to lead trumps or not to lead trumps. If it 
was not the turn of that side to lead, card led out of turn must 
be laid face up on the table subject to call of adversaries. 

Scorine.—Scoring points are as follows: 

: en ae of trumps; counts one point for player to whom 
ealt. : 

Low—Two of trumps; counts one point for player winning 
trick in which it is played. 

Low is frequently counted by player to whom it is dealt, which 
practice often leads to disputes as to who played it. To avoid 
such disputes when this method is used, the card should not be 
played on the trick but should be laid face up in front of its 

older. 

Jack—J of trumps; counts one point for player winning trick 
upon which it is played. 

Game—10 of trumps; counts one point for player winning trick 
upon which it is played. 

Right Pedro—5 of trumps; counts five points for player winning 
trick upon which it is played. 

Left Pedro—5 of suit same color as trumps; counts five points 
for player winning trick upon which it is played. 

If the bidder’s side makes as many as bid, or any in excess of 
that figure, they score it all, and the adversaries then score any 
points they may have made. 


If bidder and his partner fail to make the number of points bid, 
they not only lose any points they do make, but are set back 
amount of bid, 2.e., amount bid is deducted from their previous 
score. If they are set back before they have scored anything or 
more points than they have to their credit, they are said to be 
“in the hole,” indicated by drawing a ring around the minus 
amount. Bidder’s opponents score whatever they make. 


Another method of scoring is to subtract points of side making © 


fewer points from those of side making the more, providing bidder 
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makes amount bid. If he fails his side scores nothing, and amount 
bid is added to points made by opponents. 
Under first method, if both sides go out on same deal, bidder’s 
side wins. Under second method, as one side only scores on each 
hand, there can be no tie for winning the game. 
Game.—Usually 51 points, but can be changed by agreement. 


CINCH WITH WIDOW 


CincH is sometimes played with a widow, and otherwise is the 
same as High Five. Deal one round of three cards to each player, 
beginning with eldest hand; then a widow of four cards to each, 
then two rounds more of three cards to each. 

The four cards constituting the widow are left face down and 
the nine cards are taken into the hand. 

Each player in turn to the left, beginning with eldest hand, bids 
from the nine cards in the hand for the privilege of naming trump, 
but before successful bidder names trump suit, each player takes 
up his widow. After trump is named players discard all but six 
cards, and play proceeds as in regular game. 


PROGRESSIVE CINCH 


Posrrions are allotted as in Progressive Euchre. Each table is . 
provided with a bell, and the side first scoring thirty-two points 
rings the bell at their table. Play immediately ceases at all 
tables, and the partners at each table having scored the greatest 
number of points, up to and including the last hand scored, 
progress. 

Ties may cut to progress and score, or a half game may be 
scored for each player, cutting to progress only. 


SIXTY-THREE 


Tus game is a modification of Cinch. Nine cards are dealt, 
and after discarding the hands are filled out to nine again. 

One hundred and fifty-two points constitute a game. The 
trump-suit cards count as follows: Ace (high), 1; king, 25; 
three-spot, 15; nine, 9; ten (game), 1; jack, 1; five (right pedro), 
5; five of same color suit (left pedro), 5; two (low), 1. All of 
these points (including low) count to the player taking them. 
Bidding for privilege of making the trump continues round and 
round until no one will bid higher. Sixty-three is the highest 
bid possible to make. In all other respects the rules of Cinch 
apply. In progressive play, four hands are played at each table, 
or individual scores may be counted as in Cinch. 
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SOLO 
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Tue Pack—32 cards—A, K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8 and 7 of each suit. 

Numeser or Puayvers.—Four. 

RANK or Carps—Queen clubs (Spadilla) is always highest 
trump; 7 of trump suit (Manilla) next highest trump; queen 
spades (Basta) next highest. Aside from these three cards, all 
suits rank A (highest), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7 Cow). 

One suit is selected (generally clubs) as “color” for the entire 
sitting. When this suit is named as trump, it is called “in color,” 
and it increases the value of the game played. (See Values of 
Games.) 

Marapores—Spadilla, Manilla and Basta are called Higher 
Matadores. When all of them are held by one player or side, 
each other trump held by the same player or side in uninter- 
rupted sequence with the Higher Matadores, beginning with ace, 
is called a Lower Matadore, and each adds one chip to the value 
of the game. 

Curtina—lInstead of cutting, any player deals cards around 
to the left, one at a time; player first receiving a club deals for 
the play. 

SHurriinc.—Any player may shufile, dealer last, and player 
at dealer’s right cuts, leaving at least five cards in each packet. 

Srakes.—Hach player begins with a certain number of counters, 
or chips. Each dealer, in turn, puts into the pool before his deal 
an agreed number of chips, usually 2 or 4. These chips constitute 
a pool, which is added to by forfeits (Béte) or subtracted from 
by winnings (Stamm). A Béte or a Stamm consists of as 
many chips as are in the pool at the time player becomes liable 
to the forfeit (Béte) or wins a Stamm. A Béte or a Stamm can- 
not exceed 16 chips, and if there are more than 16 in the pool, 
the player adds only 16 for a Béte, or takes 16 from the poo! for 
a Stamm. 

Deatina.—Deal eight cards to each in three rounds—three, 
then two, then three, in rotation to the left, beginning with 
eldest hand. 

OxssectT oF THE Game—To win a certain number of tricks, 
with or without a partner. 

Forms or Games.—Simpite Gamu.—Bidder names trump suit, 
and calls for the ace of another suit. Player holding this ace 
becomes bidder’s partner. Players do not know who this 
partner is until the called ace is played. If player calls for an 
ace of a suit of which he holds none, he must so declare before 
play begins, and place a card face downward before him, 
which is then considered as belonging to suit of called ace; 
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and must be played when such suit is led. Bidder and partner 
win the value of the game from opponents if they win five 
tricks; if they fail to win five tricks, they lose the value of the 
game to opponents. 

Soto.—Bidder names trump suit, and plays alone against the 
three others. If he wins five tricks, he wins the value of the 
game from each opponent. If he fails to win five tricks, he loses 
the value of the game to each opponent. 

Winner of Solo in color draws a Stamm from the pool, in 
addition to his winnings from each other player. If he loses he 
Bere a Béte into the pool in addition to his losses to each other 
player. 

In playing Solo or Simple Game, the player or side that wins 

the first five tricks may continue to play in order to take all 
eight tricks, but failure to win all eight forfeits the winnings of 
the five tricks. Success, in suit, wins double the amount of the 
original stake; in color, four times the original stake. Failure 
forfeits a like amount to opponents. 
_ Tour—Bidder names trump suit, and plays alone against the 
three others. If he wins eight tricks, he wins the value of the 
game from each opponent. If he fails to win eight tricks, he 
loses the value of the game to each opponent. 

Bipine—Players bid for the privilege of naming trump. 

Bids rank: (1) Simple Game in suit (lowest); (2) Simple 
Game in color; (3) Solo in suit; (4) Solo in color; (5) Tout in 
suit; (6) Tout in color (highest). 

Eldest hand has first bid. If he wishes to play a Simple Game, 
he says, “I ask.” Player to left of eldest hand may then make 
the next higher bid, by asking, “Is it in color?” If eldest hand 
is willing to make color trump, he says, “Yes;” if not, he passes, 
when next player in turn takes up the bidding or passes. This 
order of bidding continues until no player will bid higher. 

Example: A is eldest hand and says, “I ask.” B, having a 
fair hand in clubs, asks, “Is it in color?” A passes. C announces 
Solo, which bid outranks B’s, as he cannot play Solo after having 
asked. D has a good club Solo hand and asks of C, “Is it in 
color?” whereupon C passes. D is highest bidder and plays alone 
against A, B and C with clubs (color) as trump. 

If no bid is made, holder of Spadilla must call on an ace and 
play simple. , 

Forcer.—If no higher bid than Simple Game (ask) has been 
made, and any player holds both Spadilla and Basta he must 
name the trump and play a Solo against the three others. If he 
wins five tricks he wins the value of the Solo from each opponent, 
If he fails to win five tricks he loses to each. 

Or, he may call for an ace, and holder of this ace names the 
trump (any suit other than that of the called ace), and is bidder’s 
partner. Bidder and partner win the value of a simple game from 
opponents if they win five tricks. If they fail to win five tricks, 
they lose the value of a simple game to opponents. 
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If player holding Spadilla and Basta fails to play in accord- — 


ance with above, he forfeits a béte to the pool. 

Tue Piay—After trump is named, eldest hand leads any card. 
Each player, in turn to the left, plays a card, and must follow 
suit, if possible. Holding no card of suit led, player may trump 
or discard a card of another suit. Higl est card played of suit led 
wins the trick, unless trumped, when highest trump played wins. 
Winner of first trick leads for second, and so on, until the hands 
are played out, or until bidder wins or loses his game. In playing 
Simple Game or Solo, if side or player making the trump win 
the first five tricks, they must abandon their hands; or, if they 
continue playing, they must win all eight tricks or forfeit. 

ReneEcinc.—When a trump or Lower Matadore is led, player 
holding a Higher Matadore and no other trump may reserve the 
Matadore and throw off on the trick without incurring the pen- 
alty for a revoke. This applies even though a Higher Matadore 
has been previously played on the trick, so long as a Higher Mat- 
adore was not led. A Higher Matadore led, however, always calls 
3 trumps, and will, therefore, take an unguarded Lower Mata- 

ore. 

(The above rule is an old one, and is now quite generally dis- 
regarded.) 

Tue Revoke.—With the exception of the above instance, if a 
player, holding the suit led, fails to follow suit, he revokes. A 
player who revokes loses the game, and must settle the losses 
for each other player. 

Leap Out or Turn—If the player of Solo leads or plays out 
of turn, or exposes a card, the error should be corrected, but does 
not score against him. Should one of his opponents commit any 
of the above errors, he loses the game and must settle the losses 
’ for each other player. If any of these errors are made in a 
Simple Game, the player in error must pay a Béte into the pool, 
and he and his partner lose the game. 

VaLugEs or GAmMES.—The values of the games are as follows: 


Simple Game, in suit (any suit but color trumps) ...... 2 chips. 


Simple Game, in color (color trumps) ...... Boao Ne ... 4 chips. 
Solos in suits ese SHOE CHOP On web steitia Sales eisiecetons SRC ODN 
Solon color’ <5 ).c0esne BARTERIA a ils vee oicbcaeie slo sieerse a ONC hee 
HOU IN Suit Vee eee ee aRsk aah riolte ewielioe cee ee Onechi ons 
BOUL, An COlOT'.', sousiie a siewes secu ee Geratewiereteea utacies wena 32 chips 


(Among some players, these values are varied.) 


ae 


é 


The game values are increased by the number of Matadores 


held in the bidder’s (and partner’s in Simple Game) hand. 


THREE-HAND SOLO 


Use a regular pack, reduced to 24 cards, by discarding 8 of — 


hearts, and all diamonds except the 7. Diamonds are always 


color, there being but three trumps in this suit, Spadilla, Manilla’ 
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- and Basta. Solo is the only play. If no one bids, the hands are 


played in color, and the player taking the last trick loses the 
value of a Solo. 


FIVE-HAND SOLO 


Puiayep the same as the four-hand game. The dealer takes no 
cards, but scores the same as the winners. 


SIX-HAND SOLO 


Puayep the same as the four-hand game, with 8 of diamonds 
and 8 of hearts discarded. Five tricks is game. In Simple Game, 
two play against four; in Solo, one against five. 


ax aici 


% 


FROG OR SOLO SIXTY 


Copyright by U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Tue Pack—326 cards, which rank A (high), 10, K, Q, J, 9, 8, 
7, : (low). Each ace is worth 11, tens, 10; kings, 4; queens, 3; 
jacks, 2. 

Numeer or PuiAyvers.—Three, four or five can play, but only 
three are active in'each deal. If four play, the dealer takes no 
cards. If five play, the dealer gives cards to two on his left and 
one on his right. 

Tur Deaur—Any one can deal the first hand, after which it 
passes to the left. Three cards to each player, then three for 
the widow, and then two rounds of four cards to each player. 

OxsJsEcTS oF THE GAME—Hach player bids to secure the privi- 
lege of naming a certain game to be played, which suits his own 
hand. No player can increase his own bid unless he is overbid 
by another. 

Tur GAMES, or Bws—There are three principal games, or 
pie, and the highest bidder becomes the player against the two 
others. 

1. Frog —When the bid is Frog, hearts must be trumps. The 
bidder turns the widow face up to show what it contained, and 
then takes the cards into his hand, discarding to reduce to eleven 
again. Points laid out will count for him at the end of the 
play. “Solo-best” means hearts trumps. 

The player to the left of the dealer always leads for the first 
trick any card he pleases. Others must follow suit if they can, 
and highest card played, if of suit led, wins the trick. Trumps 
win all other suits. A player is not obliged to head the trick 
unless he cannot follow suit, in which case he must trump, if 
he can. Should the third player not be able to follow suit either, 
he must play a trump, but he is not obliged to overtrump. 

The eleven tricks played, each side turns over the cards taken 
in and counts the points won. If the single player gets more than 
60 he must be paid a counter by each of his adversaries who 
held cards, for every point he has over 60. If the bidder fails to 
reach 60, he must pay a counter to each of the others at the table, 
including those who held no ecards, if any, for every point his 
adversaries get more than 60. 

2. Chico.—This outbids Frog. The bidder may name any suit 


but hearts for trumps, but he must play without seeing the widow, 


the points in which will count for him at the end, just as in Frog. 
Each point under or over 60 is worth two counters in Chico. 
3. Grand.—This is the highest bid and hearts must be trumps, 


the bidder not touching the widow, although its points count to- . 
184 
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ward his 60 at the end. Grand is worth four counters for every 
poznt under or over 60. 
The player must stick to the game he bids, as he cannot ad- 
vance to a better game if he is not overbid. 


SIX BID SOLO 


Tuts is a variety of Solo Sixty, eliminating the Frog bid, as 
played in Salt Lake City and elsewhere. 

Tue Pack.—3%6 cards, ranking from the A, 10, K, Q, down to the 
6. In play, the aces are worth 11 points each, tens 10, kings 4, 
queens 3, jacks 2, This gives us 120 for the pack. 

Numpeer or Prayers—Three are active. If there are four at the 
table, the dealer takes no cards, but is paid if the bidder fails. If 
the bidder succeeds, the dealer (4th player) does not pay him. 

Countrers.—Hach player should have the equivalent of at least 
200 counters, the value being agreed upon. 

Tue Deat—Anyone can deal the first hand, after which it 
passes in turn to the left. The pack being properly shuffled and 
cut, 4 cards are dealt to each of the three active players, then 3 
to each and 3 for the widow, then 4 to each player. This gives 
11 cards as the playing hand on which bids are made. 

OxssEcts oF THE GAaME.—Hach player in turn, beginning to the 
left’ of the dealer, bids to secure the privilege of playing a certain 
game, which he considers best suited to his hand. There are six 
of these games, which outrank one another in the order following. 
No player can change his bid, except to make a higher call when 
he is overcalled by another player. To win his game, the bidder 
must take in at least 60 of the 120 points on the cards. The points 
in the widow count for him. 

Tue Games, or Bms.—These are as follows: 

1. Solo—If this is not overcalled, the player names spades, 
clubs, or diamonds, for the trump, and the player to the left of 
the dealer leads any card he pleases. The widow is not touched 
- until the last trick is played. For every point the bidder takes in 
beyond 60, he receives 2 chips from each of the two active players. 
Tf he fails to reach 60, even with the aid of the points in the 
widow, he pays 2 chips to each, including the 4th player, if any. 

2. Heart Solo—This overcalls Solo. Hearts must be trumps, 
and the bidder wins or loses 3 chips for each point above or be- 
low 60. 

8. Misére—There are no trumps, and the bidder undertakes to 
avoid taking in a single counting card. The moment he takes a 
trick with a counting card in it, the hand is abandoned, and his 
game is lost. The cards in the widow are not counted, This bid 
wins or loses a flat rate of 30 chips to each of the other players, 
with the usual rule for the 4th player. 

4, Guarantee Solo—If the player names hearts for trumps, he 
roust make at least 74 points, in play and widow. If he names 
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any other suit for the trump, he must make 80 points. This game ~ 


wins or loses 40 chips flat to each player. 

5. Spread Misére—There are no trumps, and the player to the 
left of the bidder leads, no matter who dealt. The other plays 
to the lead, and the bidder’s cards are then laid on the table face 
up, but his opponents cannot dictate the order in which he shall 
play them. The widow is disregarded. If the player does not 
take in a single counting card he wins 60 chips. If he loses, he 
pays 60 to each. 

6. Call Solo—The bidder asks for a named card. Any player 
holding that card must give it to the bidder, and take one in 
exchange. If the card asked for is in the widow, there is no 
exchange of cards. After the exchange, if any, the bidder names 
the trump, and undertakes to win the whole 120 points, counting 
those in the widow. The moment the opponents take in a count- 
ing card, the bidder’s game is lost. If he has named hearts, he 
wins or loses a flat rate of 150 chips to each player; if he has 
named any other suit, 100 chips. 

Tizs.—In the first two bids, Solo and Heart Solo, if each side 
i in 60 points, it is a tie, and the bidder neither wins nor 

oses. 

Tue Wiwow.—After the hand is played out, the widow is turned 
face up, and any points in it are counted to the bidder, except 
in misére, when the widow is not touched. 

Tue Piray—Except in a spread misére, the player to the left of 
the dealer always leads for the first trick, any card he pleases. 
The next player must follow suit if he can and is obliged to trump 
if he cannot follow suit. 

Revoxes.—If the bidder revokes, he cannot win anything even 
if he makes the number of points required by his bid, but he does 
not lose anything. If he fails to make the required number of 
points, he must pay. If one of his adversaries revokes, neither of 
them can win anything, but they must pay losses, if any. In a 
misére, a revoke loses the game at once. 


PROGRESSIVE SOLO 


Tue Bmws.—In this variation the Frog is added, and there are 
five standard bids, which outrank one another in order. These 
are: Frog, Spade Solo, Club Solo, Diamond Solo, Heart Solo. 
The player to the left of the dealer bids or passes, and each in 
turn to the left must overcall or pass. If a player’s first bid is 
overcalled, he may bid again, if he can go higher. In the lowest 
bid, Frog, the three widow cards are not exposed and are taken 
into the hand of the bidder, who then discards any three cards 
face down. The cards that bidder discards face down always 
count for him at the end of the hand. 

PayMENTS.—The bidder wins or loses according to the rank of 


his call, for every point over or under 60. For a Frog, 1 chip; 


for Spade Solo, 2 chips; for Club Solo, 3 chips; for Diamond 
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ee Sakipe; and for Heart Solo, 5 chips. If both sides make 60, 
it is a tie 

Tur Dovste. .—Any player in his turn may double a bid instead 
of overcalling it. If the doubled bid stands, the bidder wins or 
loses twice the usual amount. If the bidder redoubles, he wins or 
Ioses four times the usual amount. If the double or redouble is 
taken out with a higher bid, it is void. 

Tue Pots—lIt is usually agreed to make up two pots, each 
player contributing an agreed number of chips to the Frog pot, 
and twice as many to the Solo pot. These are kept separate. If 
the bidder succeeds, he takes the pot he plays for; but if he loses, 
he must double the number of chips in that pot. This is n 
pe to the usual payments for each point over or under 60, 
of course. 


a 


~-RAMS—BIERSPIEL—ROUNCE — 


Turse are all American variations of the old German game 
‘Ramsch and are played by three to six players. In the first two 
games 32 cards are used (seven-spot low), in Rounce 52 cards 
(deuce low). In Rams, as generally played in the United States, 
the king is high, with the ace ranking after the king. In Brer- 
spiel the seven of diamonds ranks as the second best trump. The 
rules given below apply to all three games, except where special 
rules are noted for Rounce and Brersprel. The first deal is de- 
termined by any player dealing cards face up in rotation to the 
left, first player receiving a jack being the first dealer. 

Any player may shuffle cards, dealer last, and player to dealer’s 
right cuts, leaving at least five cards in each packet. Five cards, 
‘by twos and threes, are dealt to each player, and an extra hand 
(or “widow”) is dealt face down just before dealer helps himself 
in each round. The next card is turned for trump. (In Rounce 
six cards are dealt to widow. In six-hand Rounce dealer takes 
no cards. In Bierspiel, if seven of diamonds is turned for trump, 
next card is turned up, and this indicates trump suit. Dealer 
may take both cards mto his hand, discarding two others. If 
dealer passes, eldest hand has privilege of taking up trump.) 

Tuer Piray—Eldest hand may play either with original hand or 
widow, or may pass. If he passes er takes widow, he discards 
original hand and lays it, face down, on table. (In Rounce player 
taking widow must discard one card.) Each player after eldest 
hand may in turn pass or declare to play, but hands of those who 
pass must not be discarded until every player has had his say. 
‘The widow may be taken up by any player unless another has 
already taken it. Hands must not be examined after they are 
discarded. If all others have passed pone must play with dealer. 
If all but one pass, dealer must play with him. If two or more 
declare to play, dealer may play or pass. Dealer may discard 
one card and take up turned trump card. Each player who plays 
et take at least one trick or forfeit five counters to the next 
pool. 

A “general rams” may be declared by any player, who then has 
the lead and must win all five tricks. Each of the other players 
must play in “general rams” even though he has previously 
passed. (There is no “general rams” in Rounce.) 

Except a “general rams” is declared, eldest hand of those who 
have not passed leads a card of any suit. Each player in turn 
must follow suit, and must head the trick if he can. If he cannot 
head the trick, he may play any card he has of suit led. If un- 
able to follow suit, player must trump (or overtrump, if trumps 
have already been played). Even though he cannot overtrump, 
he must still play a trump; if a ven neither follow suit. nor trump, 
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he discards a card of another suit. Highest card played of suit 

led wins trick, unless trumped, when highest trump played wins. 

Winner of a trick leads to the next. 

_ Rounce—Player is not obliged to take trick, but must follow 
_ suit, if possible. Winner of first trick must play trump for second 

- lead; thereafter any suit may be led. 

__ Brerspiel—Players may not look at their cards until dealer 
_ has turned trump and said “Auf,” which is the signal for players 

to take up their cards. If four players declare to play, the first 

three leads must be trump; if three play, first two leads trump; 

_ if two, the first lead trump. If leader has no trump, he must 
| play, face down, the lowest card in his hand, and the other players 

_ having trumps must play trump on it. 

_. Scorrina—Players begin with an equal number of counters. 
Each dealer in turn puts up five counters for pool. If any player, 
who does not pass, fails to take at least one trick, he is “ramsed,” 
or “rounced,”’ and must add five counters to next pool. At end 
of each hand player takes one-fifth of amount of pool for each 
trick he has taken. 

Pool containing only dealer’s five counters is called “Simple,” 
and all players must play. If it contains more than dealer’s 
counters by reason of a player’s having been ramsed, or having 
failed to succeed at “general rams,” the pool is called “Double,” 
and players may play or pass as they choose. If a player de- 
claring “general rams” takes all five tricks, he takes pool, and 


- each other player pays him five counters. If he fails, he must 


pay each other player five counters and must double the pool. 
Bierspiel—Scored by points, each trick taken counting 1 point. 
Each player starts with an equal number of points, from which 
his scores are deducted. 
Game—In Rams and Rounce first player losing all his counters 
loses game, or player first winning an agreed number of counters 
wins game. In Bierspiel player canceling all his points wins game. 


AMERICAN PINOCHLE 
TWO-HAND 


PINOCHLE is played in America with 48 cards (two each of A, 
K, Q, J, 10 and 9 of each suit), or 64 cards (adding the 8’s and 
7’s). The cards rank: A (high), 10, K, Q, J, 9, 8, 7. If two cards 
of same suit and denomination are played on one trick the card 
that is led wins. 

In cutting for deal, high deals. Either player may shuffle the 
cards, dealer last, and pone cuts, leaving at least five cards in 
each pack. With the 48-card pack twelve cards are dealt to 
each player, four at a time, and the next card turned for trump. 
With the 64-card pack sixteen cards are dealt to each player. 
If the card turned for trump should be the lowest of the suit 
(the 9-spot or 7-spot, respectively) the dealer scores 10 points 
for it at once. The lowest trump is called Dix (pronounced 
“deece”). The rest of the pack is placed face down on the table 
and the trump card is laid beside it, face up. In case of a mis- 
deal, a new deal is required by the same player. 

Ossects or THE GAME-—To score certain combinations of high 
cards (called melds), and to win in play tricks containing cards 
of counting value. The combinations of counting value, or melds, 
are as follows: 


: Class A 
Marriage (K and Q of any plain suit)............... 20 points 
Royal Marriage (K and Q of trump suit)............ 40- points 
Royal Sequence (A, K,.Q, J and 10 of trumps)...... 150 points 
Class B 
Pinochle (Q of spades and J of diamonds)........... 40 points 
Class C 
Four Jacks (one each of the four suits).......... 40 points 
our (Queens °C" Sy <r See hessn: & RED Moe 60 points 
Four Kings Ce eat Les remiste nine 80 points 
Four Aces (aaa ane ae) Rea tan 100 points 


Cards taken in on tricks formerly had counting value as 
follows: Each ace, 11 points; each ten, 10 points; each king, 4 
points; each queen, 3 points; each jack, 2 points. To simplify 
the counting, among some players aces and tens now count 10 
points; kings and queens, 5 points; jacks nothing. With others 
aces, tens and kings count 10 points each, others nothing. The 
last trick counts 10 points for player taking it. 
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The Dix (lowest trump) counts 10 points to dealer turning it 
up or to holder under conditions elsewhere stated. 

Melds are of no value unless the player making them wins at 
least one trick in play. Incorrect melds, such as four kings one 
of which is a jack, stand unless corrected by the opponent. 

Tue Piay.—Eldest hand leads any card and dealer plays on 
it any card he chooses, it not being necessary to follow suit until 
the stock is exhausted. The high card of suit led wins unless 
trumped. Winner of trick may meld (or announce) any one 
combination which he holds, but he must do this before drawing 
his card from the stock by laying the cards composing the combi- 
nation face up on the table. The meld is then scored immedi- 
ately. A player who holds the lowest trump (9 or 7 as it may 
be) may, upon taking a trick, exchange it for the trump card 
originally turned up and score 10 points for the Dix, but if he 
makes any other meld on the same trick the 10 points are lost. 

Cards used in one combination cannot be used in any other 
combination of less or equal value if both melds are in the same 
class. The lower must always be shown first and the higher 
added to it. At least one fresh card from the hand must be 
added to the cards already on the table for each additional meld. 

After melding (if he has a meld) winner of trick draws top card 
from stock, his opponent taking the next, and leads for the next 
trick. In this way the play continues until the*stock is exhausted. 
After all the cards have been drawn from the stock the second 
player on each trick must not only follow suit, but must take the 
trick if he can; if he has no card of suit led he must trump if he 
has a trump. 

Only one combination can be melded for each trick taken. 
Cards used for melds may be afterwards led or played on tricks. 

Irrecuiar Piays.—If a player fails to take a trick when possi- 
ble after the stock is exhausted, the opponent may demand that 
the cards be replayed from the trick in which the error was made. 

If, after the first draw, a player has too many or too few cards, 
his opponent may allow him to play without drawing until his 
hand is reduced to the right number of cards or to fill his hand 
from the stock. 

A ecard led out of turn may be taken back without penalty if 
the error is discovered before opponent has played; otherwise it 
must stand. 

TRREGULARITIES IN Drawinc.—A player who draws two cards at 
once may put the second card back without penalty if he has 
not seen it; otherwise he must show it to opponent. 

If loser of a trick looks at two cards in drawing his opponent 
may look at two cards after the next trick and may take which- 
ever one he chooses, without showing it. 

If a player, at his proper turn, neglects to draw, his opponent 
may allow him to draw two cards after the next trick or may, at 
his option, declare the deal void. 

Should only two cards besides the trump card remain in the 
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talon after the next to the last trick, the winner of the last pre- 
ceding trick must take the top card, his opponent taking the 
trump, and the last card in the stock must remain unexposed. 

Catitina Out.—The first player who correctly declares that he 
has reached 1,000 points wins the game, no matter what the op- 
ponent’s score may be. It therefore behooves each player to 
keep track of his points toward the end of the game. A player 
may call out at any time before the last trick is taken, whether 
he is in the lead or not, but not after he has picked up his cards 
to count his points. If he calls when he is not out, he loses the 
game. If both are 1,000 and neither has called out, the game is 
continued to 1,250 points. 

If a meld is enough to put a player out, it is not necessary for 
him to win another trick to make the meld good. If the 10 
points for the last trick complete a player’s score he must call 
out before he takes the trick. 

Scorinc.—When the hands have been played out the points 
taken in tricks by each player are counted and added to the meld 
scores. The game is 1,000 points, unless extended to 1,250, as 
previously stated. Various devices are used for scoring Pinochle. 
It may also be scored on paper, as sometimes done in Cribbage 
and as explained in the article describing that game. Another 
method is by means of Poker chips. Nine blue chips, repre- 
senting 100 points each, four red chips, 20 points each, and two 
white chips, 10 points each, are placed in a row on the table, and 
chips representing the proper number are moved forward as the 
points are made. 


THREE- AND FOUR-HAND 


THREE-HAND Pinochle is played with 48 cards; four-hand, either 
48 or 64. Deal is determined by cutting as in two-hand game; in 
four-hand, higher two are partners against lower two. In three- 
hand game (and in four-hand when 64 cards are used), 16 cards 
are dealt to each player, four at a time; in four-hand, with 48- 
card pack, 12 cards to each. Last card is turned for trump. Eldest 
hand, if he holds it, may exchange lowest trump (9 or 7) for 
turned trump, and score 10 for Dix. If not, next player has the 
privilege, and so on around the table until trump is exchanged. 
Holder of other 9 or 7 may then show it and also score 10 for Dix. 
Dix is a meld in three-hand even if dealer turns it up, and is 
scored with the other melds after winning a trick. 

Each player, beginning with eldest hand, exposes whatever 
melding combinations he holds, and their values are noted. In 
four-hand Pinochle combinations cannot be formed by combining 
cards from two partners’ hands, although this is sometimes done. 
At least one fresh card must be taken from the hand for each 
additional meld. Thus four K’s and Q’s score 220 only, because 
the last card laid down cannot be used for two melds at one time. 
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The trump sequence scores 190 if the marriage is laid down first 
and the A, J, 10 added. 

After the melds are noted they are taken back into the hand 
and eldest hand leads any card. The other players, in turn to: 
left, must follow suit and must head the trick if they can. A 
player holding no card of suit led must trump, and if the suit has 
already been trumped he must, if he has it, play a higher trump 
even if this wins his partner’s trick. Also, if a trick has already 
been trumped and he has no card of the suit led, he must play 
a trump if he has one even though it should not be higher than 
those already played. Player having neither suit nor trump can 
discard anything he pleases. Winner of first trick leads for 
next, etc. 

After taking a trick, a player may score all his melds. If he 
takes no tricks he can score no melds. In partnership games > 
both partners may score their melds if either takes a trick. 

The game is 1,000 points. The rules as to calling out, ete., are 
the same as in the two-hand game. In partnership games a 
player calling out binds his partner. 


AUCTION PINOCHLE 


TuIs is the same as three and four-hand Pinochle except that 
the trump is named by the highest bidder. Eldest hand starts 
the bidding. One bid only is allowed each player, and each 
player must bid higher than the previous bid or pass. If bidder 
(or partners) makes as many points as bid, he scores all he makes. 
If not, he is set back. Opponents score all they make. The game 
is 1,000 points, and bidder always has first count. If he scores 
out he wins the game. 


AUCTION PINOCHLE WITH WIDOW 


Tuis is today the most popular form of Pinochle and has 
superseded all other forms of the game. It is played with 48 
cards (two each of the A, K, Q, J, 10 and 9 of each suit), by three 
active players. If four play, the dealer takes no cards. Cards 
rank the same as in other forms of the game, both in cutting and 
play, the 10 being next to the ace. Fifteen cards are dealt to 
each active player, three at a time, and three are laid aside, face 
down, after the first round, for the widow. 

Eldest hand has the privilege of refusing three consecutive bids 
by: the player at his left. Refusal of a bid indicates that he under- 
takes to make as many points as offered. The survivor of this 
bidding then has the privilege of refusing three bids made by the 
third player. Each bid must be better than the previous one by 
at least 10 points. When the bidding is finished the cards in the 
widow are turned up and the successful bidder takes them into 
his hand and names the trump. He then lays out three cards in 
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place of the widow, the points in these cards counting for him 
at the end of the play. Each player then makes his individual 
melds. It is important that the bidder discard before melding, 
as no part of the bidder’s meld can be laid away. 

If a player takes up the widow before the bidding is finished, he 
cannot bid on that deal and must allow the highest bidder to 
draw three cards from his hand, face down, to take the place of 
the widow. Should a player expose the widow without taking 
it into his hand, he must shuffle it with his other cards, under the 
same penalty. 

If the successful bidder neglects to lay out for the widow before 
melding, he must be called upon to show his melds again after 
discarding. If he leads for the first trick without having discarded, 
his opponent must call upon him to discard before playing to the 
lead, or they condone the error. If the widow is found to con- 
tain more or less than three cards, opponents having their right 
number, the bidder’s hand is foul and he is set back, provided 
ae was no claim of irregularity in the pack when the deal was 
made. 

Melds and scoring points are the same as stated under the 
head of Two-hand Pinochle. 

The play begins after all three have made their melds, by suc- 
cessful bidder leading any card he pleases for the first trick. The 
rules laid down under the head of Three- and Four-hand Pinochle 
apply as to following suit and trumping. 

If either of bidder’s opponents leads or plays out of turn, the 
bidder cannot be set back, and he may either let the card led 
or played in error stand or may call upon the proper player to 
lead, the card played in error being left on the table subject to 
call. There is no penalty if the bidder leads out of turn. 

A player fazling to follow suit or to head a trick when possible 
is guilty of a revoke and forfeits his entire score for cards on that 
deal. If he is the bidder and his melds alone do not cover the 
amount bid, he is set back. If either of his adversaries revokes 
he cannot be set back, and he may play out the hand to score 
all a can in cards, but neither adversary can score anything but 
melds. 

Any player found to have too many cards after playing to the 
first trick forfeits his entire score. If he has too few the card 
must be found, and he is then held responsible for any revokes 
just as if the card had been in his hand. If one opponent is 
short and the other has too many, neither can score anything, and 
the bidder cannot be set back, but may play out the hand. The 
superfluous card at the end belongs to the bidder, whether or not 
he wins the last trick. If the bidder has too many cards he is 


set back. If he has too few, the opponents having their proper | 
number, the missing card must be in the widow, and the op- 


ponents draw one from the widow, face down, to complete his 
hand, so that they may finish the play, but the bidder’s hand is 
foul and he is set back. 
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Any player turning up and looking at any but the last trick 
' taken in is not allowed to score anything for cards. This rule 
applies to all forms of Pinochle. 

If bidder makes as many points as bid, he scores all he makes. 
If not, he is set back amount bid. Opponents score all they make. 
The game may be either 12 hands or 1,000 points, as agreed. The 
bidder has always the first count and goes out if. he has enough 
points, no matter what his opponents’ score may be. It is there- 
fore unnecessary for him to call out. If both opponents reach 
1,000 the first who correctly calls out wins, but if incorrect he 
loses the game. If both are out, but have not called out, they 
- must play on to 1,250 while the bidder on that hand is still play- 
ing to reach 1,000. 


So 
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Tue Pacx.—64 cards, two each (A, K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8 and 7 of 
each suit). 

NuMBrErR or Puayers.—T wo. 

Ranx or Carps.—A (high), 10, K, Q, J, 9, 8, 7 (low). If two 
cards of the same suit and denomination fall on the same trick, 
the first played wins. \ 

Curtine.—Cut for deal—high deals, cards ranking as above. 
Ties recut. 

Suurrtinc—Hither player may shuffle the cards last, and 
dealer’s opponent (pone) cuts, leaving at least five cards in each 

acket.) 

P Deatine—Hight cards to each, beginning with pone, three to 
each, then two, then three. The 17th card is turned for trump. 
The balance of the pack (called the talon) is placed face down- | 
ward on the table, and the trump card is placed beside it, face 

upward. If this trump card is seven, dealer scores 10 points for | 
it at once. | 

MispEALInG.—Misdeal does not lose the deal. New deal by 
same dealer is required as follows: | 

If dealer exposes a card belonging to pone or to talon, pone 
may require a new deal. 

If, before first trick is turned down, either player is discovered 
to have too many cards. 

- If a card, faced in pack, is discovered before first trick is turned 
own. 

If pack is found to be incorrect. 

If either player exposes one of his own cards, deal must stand. 

A card faced in the talon (undealt portion of pack) after first 
trick is turned, must be turned face down in its proper position 
in the pack. 

If, before first trick is turned, a hand is found to be short of — 
correct number of cards, pone may require a new deal, or require } 
dealer to supply deficiency from top of pack. 

OBJECTS OF THE GaMr.—To form, during play, certain combina- » 
tions of cards of counting value, as shown in the following table; _ 
also to take in aces and tens (called “Brisques”) on tricks: | 


Class A. 


Marriage (K and Q of any suit)..........ssceseeees 20 points: 

Royal Marriage (K and Q of trumps)......ceeeecee. 40 “ 

Sequence (A, K, Q, J, 10 of trumps).............0.. 250 “% . 
196 


‘ 
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Class B. 
Bézique (Q Spades and J Diamonds)... Sy Bee 40 points 
Double Bézique (2 Q’s Spades and 2 J’s Diamonds). 500 “ 
Class C. 
Bann Acer CARY BOIL) sae C on iiage's sc 4 trae live hous 100 points 
Four Kings LPM Newiteiee RST Shes aM CEE Ce ee 80S 
Be OU GCHICON eo tase g cco ta sce ve nahagene Go Ose 
Four Jacks Pees Rn CU setts idkrorctuberiticate » huang 40 “ 


Each brisque counts 10 points for player winning it in tricks, 
and is scored as soon as taken in. Winner of last trick (24th) 
adds 10 points to his score. 

Tue Piay—Pone leads any card, and dealer plays any card 
on it. Neither player is obliged to follow suit or trump, but 
may play any card he chooses. Higher card played of suit led 
wins the trick unless trumped, when trump wins. Winner of 
each trick takes the top card from the talon before leading for 
next trick, his opponent taking the next card. This continues 
until the talon is exhausted. 

Hither player, after winning a trick, and before drawing from 
the talon, may declare any one combination he holds, by laying 
the component cards of such combination face upward on the 
table. He scores for such combination at once. Only one combi- 
nation may be declared after each trick, but a player holding 
more than one combination may announce them all, score for 
one of them, holding the others in abeyance, to be scored, one 
at a time, after each trick that he wins subsequently. If, before 
he has scored all of his declarations, he should draw cards which 
form another combination which he would prefer to declare, he 
may announce it and score it upon taking a trick, still holding 
in abeyance the combinations already on the table. 

' A eard used in one combination cannot be used in another 
combination of less or equal value in the same class. ‘For in- 
stance: King and queen of trumps declared as Royal Marriage 
may be used again in sequence, but if used in the sequence first, 
they cannot thereafter be scored as a marriage, the latter being a 
combination of less value and of the same class as the sequence. 
Again, if king and queen of any suit have been declared, another 
king or queen cannot be added to either of the cards to reform 
the marriage; but three other queens or kings may be added to 
the queen or king to make four queens or four kings. | 

Player holding the seven of trumps may, upon taking a trick, 
exchange it for the turned trump and score 10 points. Should he 
hold both sevens, he may score 10 points for each. Player hold- 

_ ing the second seven may show it upon taking. a trick, and score 
10 points for it. Neither player can announce a combination and 

score the seven at the same time. 

_ Player exposing and scoring a combination which is found to 
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be erroneous must deduct the amount from his score, and his 


opponent may designate and compel him to lead any card of 


that combination. If he has in his hand the card or cards to. 


correct the error, however, he may do so without penalty, pro- 
vided he has not in the meantime drawn a card from the talon. 

When only one card besides the trump card remains in the 
talon, winner of the last trick takes it, his opponent taking the 
trump. All declarations then cease, and each player takes into 
his hand whatever cards he has exposed on the table. Winner 
of the last trick then leads any card, and thereafter each player 
must not only follow suit, but must win the trick if he can. Hold- 
ing no card of suit led he wnust trump, if possible. 


IRREGULARITIES IN Puay---A lead out of turn may be taken ~ 


back without penalty, if discovered before opponent has played 
to it; otherwise it must stand. 


If either player has too many or too few cards after the first © 


draw, opponent may allow player in error to play without draw- 
ing until his hand is reduced to eight cards, if he has too many; 
or to fill his hand from the talon, if he has too few. 

If, after the talon is exhausted, a player fails to win a trick 
when possible, his opponent may demand that the cards be taken 
and replayed from the trick in which the error was made. 

IRREGULARITIES IN Drawine.—lIf a player neglects to draw at 
his proper turn, his opponent may declare the deal void, or may 
allow player to draw two cards after the next trick. 

Player drawing two cards at once may put the second card 
back without penalty, if he has not seen it; otherwise he must 
show it to his opponent. 

Player drawing out of turn must put back card drawn, and if 
such card: belongs to opponent, player in error must show his 
own card to opponent. If both players draw erroneously the 
draws must stand. 

If the loser of a trick in drawing looks at two cards, his op- 


ponent may look at two cards after the next trick, and may take - 


into his hand whichever he chooses. If he takes the second card, 
he need not show it. 

Should there, through error, remain only two cards in the talon 
besides the trump card after the next to the last trick, the winner 
of the last trick must take the top card, his opponent taking the 
trump, leaving the last card of the talon unexposed. 

Scorinc.—All scores are counted as soon as made, for combina- 
tions, brisques, sevens of trumps, and last trick. 

There are many devices made for scoring Bézique, but it may 
be scored on a sheet of paper after the method used in Cribbage. 

A convenient method of scoring is with Poker chips—nine blue 
chips representing 100 points each; four red chips, 20 points each; 
and two whites, 10 points each. These are arranged in a row 
on the table, and chips representing the proper number of points 
‘ are moved forward on the table as the points are made. 


Example—Supposing A and B are playing. A wins first trick, 
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and, announcing Royal Marriage, he pushes two red chips for- 
ward. On next trick he announces four queens, taking back the 
two red chips and pushing forward one blue chip. In this way 
any number of points may be indicated with the chips as ap- 
portioned above. : 

Game—Usually 1,000 points. 


BEZIQUE WITHOUT A TRUMP 


Puayep the same as the regular game, except that no trump 
is turned; the first marriage declared and scored determines trump 
suit. Seven of trumps does not count; all other combinations 
count as in the regular game. 


THREE-HAND BEZIQUE 


Tue three-hand game requires three packs of cards. A Triple 
Bézique (three queens of spades and three jacks of diamonds) 
counts 1,500 points. All other:combinations the same as in the 
regular game. 

Game.—2,000 points. 


FOUR-HAND BEZIQUE 


FouR-HAND game requires four packs of cards. Play may be 
as partners or as individuals. Combinations are the same as in 
the regular game, and Triple Bézique counts 1,500 points. 

Player, upon taking a trick, may declare all of the combinations 
which he holds, or may pass the privilege to his.partner. Only 
one combination may be scored after each trick. Partners may 
combine the cards held by each other to form combinations, 
provided one part of such combinations is already on the table. 

GameE.—2,000 points. 


KUBICON BEZIQUE 


Rusicon Bézique differs from the regular two-hand game in 
the following particulars: 

Four packs of 32 cards each are used; there are two players, 
and nine cards are dealt to each player, no trump being turned. 
The first marriage declared and scored determines the trump suit. 

In addition to the regular combinations, the following are 
allowed: Sequence in plain suit (not trump) counts 150 points; 
Triple Bézique counts 1,500 points; Quadruple Bézique counts 
4,500 points. The last trick counts 50 points for the player win- 
ning it. 

Pinyor receiving neither a jack, queen nor king on the original 
- deal may expose his hand and score 50 points for Carte Blanche. 
Tf on the first draw he gets neither jack, queen nor king, he may 
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show the card drawn and score another 50 points for Carte 
Blanche, and so on until he draws a jack, queen or king. Carte 


Blanche can be counted only from the hand as originally dealt. © 


Combinations which have been scored may be broken into, 
a new card or cards substituted, and the combination scored 
again. For instance: Four aces have been declared and scored 
and one of the aces has been played. A new ace of any suit may 
be substituted, and four aces scored again. This same principle 


applies to all other combinations. A player cannot use a card as 


part of a combination vhen such card has been used in a combi- 
nation of equal or greater value of the same class. Thus, a king 
used in a sequence could not thereafter be combined with a queen 
%o form a marriage. 

Scorine.—Each deal is a game in itself. After the deal is 
played out, the points for combinations, Carte Blanche and last 
trick are counted up and the lower score is deducted from the 
higher. In counting, all fractions of 100 are disregarded, the score 
being counted by 100’s only. Brisques are not counted until 
after all other scores are counted, and then only where the score 
is close enough for the brisque count to change the result; or 
where, by counting the brisques, a player may save himself from 
a rubicon (see below). In case the difference between the two 
scores is less than 100 on the final count, the higher adds 100 
points to his score for bonus. To this is added 500 points for 
game, the sum being the value of the game. 

A player scoring less than 1,000 points is rubiconed, and all 
points he has made are added to the higher score. Winner of a 
rubicon also adds 1,000 points to his score (a double game) for 


the rubicon, and 300 points for all the brisques, no matter by - 


whom won. If rubiconed player has scored less than 100, his 
adversary adds 100 points for bonus, in addition to above. 

f a player can bring his score up to 1,000 by adding the 
brisques he has won, he has not rubiconed. In this case, the 
other is also allowed to count his brisques. 


~~ 


RUM 


Tus game is best adapted to four, five or six players, but may 
be played also by two or three. The full pack of 52 cards is used, 
ranking in sequence from king to ace. Deal and choice of seats 
are determined by drawing from the spread deck, low winning 
and ace being low. With four or more playing, six cards are 
given to each; with three players, seven; with two players, ten. 
The cards are dealt one at a time, and the next card, face up, is 
placed beside the stock in the center of the table. 

The object of the game is to get rid of the cards by laying 
ee out in sequence and suit of three or more or in triplets and 
ours. 

The play begins by eldest hand drawing a card from the top of 
the stock without showing it or taking the card lying faee up 
beside the stock. In either case he must discard one card in place 
of the card drawn before taking it into his hand. He is not al- 
lowed to discard the card he draws, although he may look at it 
before discarding. If he should hold in his hand any three or 
four of a kind, as three 7’s, or any suit in sequence of three or 
more, as 9, 10, J of hearts, he may lay them face up on the table. 
If he holds no such combinations he will draw to get them. 

After the eldest hand each player in turn to the left proceeds in 
like manner, but, as the game is generally played, only one 
combination can be laid down at one time. 

As the game proceeds there are usually several cards face up 
on the table, and the player has his choice of them or may draw 
from the stock. Some players prefer, however, to have only one 
faced card, discarded cards being placed one above the other. 
This makes the game more scientific. 

Another way to get rid of cards is to add them to combinations 
already on the table. Thus if three kings have been laid down a 
player may add the fourth if he has it, or he may add the 7 or 
jack of hearts to the 8, 9 and 10 of hearts already laid down. 
Sequences may thus be extended indefinitely, but the ace must 
always end a sequence. As the game is generally played only one 
card at a time can be laid down in this way, but this rule as well 


- as the one on combinations may be set aside by agreement. 


No player may get rid of any card except in his proper turn. 
It is usually advisable for a player who cannot use an exposed 
card to draw from the stock. In case of doubt it is well to draw 


- for the smaller combinations. 


If all the cards are drawn from the stock before any player 
gets rid of all his cards the game may be ended by all players 
showing their hands, the lowest pip value winning, or the game 


_ may be continued by gathering ae the discards and, after shuffling 


asus 
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and cutting, turning up the top card and leaving the rest face 
down, then proceeding as if it were the original stock. : ; 
The player who first gets rid of all the cards dealt him or 
drawn wins the game, the others settling with him according to 
the number of pips on the cards remaining in their hands, the 
ace counting one and so on up, jack 11, queen 12 and king 13. — 
The game is sometimes varied so that a player holding combi- 
nations which include every card in his hand may lay them all 
down at once, in which case he scores double the pip value of 
his opponents’ hands. Another variation is to allow players to 
discard after the play instead of immediately after the draw. 


QUINZE 


Tus is a French game. It is usually played by only two 
persons, and is much admired for its simplicity and fairness; as 
it depends entirely upon chance, is soon decided, and does not 
require that attention which most other card games do: it is, 
therefore, particularly calculated for those who love to sport upon 
an equal charce. 

It is called Quinze from fifteen being the game, which must 
be made as follows: 

1. The cards must be shuffled by the two players, and when 
they have cut for deal, which falls to him who cuts the lowest, 
the dealer has the liberty to shuffle them again. 

2. When this is done, the adversary cuts them; after which 
the dealer gives one card to his opponent and one to himself. 

3. Should the dealer’s adversary not approve of his card, he is 
entitled to have as many cards given to him, one after the other, 
as will make fifteen, or come nearest to that number, which are 
usually given ‘from the top of the pack. For example, if he 
should have a deuce, and draws a five, which amount to seven, 
he must continue going on, in expectation of coming nearer to 
fifteen. If he draws an eight, which will make just fifteen, he, 
as being eldest hand, is sure of winning the game. But if he 
overdraw himself, and make more than fifteen, he loses, unless 
the dealer should happen to do the same; which circumstance 
constitutes a drawn game, and the stakes are consequently dou-— 
bled. In this manner they persevere, until one of them has won 
the game, by standing and being nearest to fifteen. | 

4. At the end of each game, the cards are packed and shuffled, | 
and the players again cut for deal. 

The advantage is invariably on the side of the elder hand. 
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NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA 
(“Big Forty” or “Forty Thieves.”) 


_ SHUFFLE two entire packs of cards together and deal off onto 
the table, face up, four rows of ten cards, each from left to right— 
forty cards in all—called the tableau. 

The object is to release the cards from the tableau and talon 
(see below), according to the following rules, so that they can 
ee up in eight suits, beginning with ace, then deuce, etc., up 
to king. 

In building, only the top card of the talon or a bottom card 
in the tableau can be used; the rule regarding the tableau being 

' that no card can be used that has another card lying beneath it. 
Thus, at the beginning of the play, the cards in the bottom row 
of the tableau only are available, but as soon as one has been 
used the card which lies just above it can be used. 

To play: If there are any aces in the bottom row of the 

~ tableau, release them, and lay them in a row beneath the tableau, 
the aces forming the foundations for building. 

Then examine the tableau and endeavor to release cards so 
as to build up on the foundations (following suit, or to build 

_ down in sequence within the tableau itself, following suit). Thus, 
if you have a king of hearts near the top of the tableau, and a 
queen of hearts which is available for use (no card beneath it), 
the queen may be played on the king, and so on, playing the 
available cards in descending sequence on to any card in the 
tableau. This should be done as long as such a play can be 
made, as it releases other cards desired for use. It is called 
marriage, and should be proceeded with with caution, as a 
sequence formed in a lower row may block a desired card above 
it, which might soon have been released. 

As fast as aces are released place them in the foundation row. 

In plays in the tableau, create, if possible, a vacancy (in a 
straight line) in the top row. This space will be of great advan- 
tage in releasing other cards in the tableau or talon. Vacancies 

in the top row may be filled with any available card, either from 

the tableau or talon. The player will use his judgment about 
filling the vacancies as created, or wait for a more opportune 
time. 

- When all the available cards are played, deal out the remainder 

of the pack one card at a time, playing all suitable ones in de- 

‘scending sequence on the beblenite ‘ 


Ses 
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The cards that cannot be played, either on the foundations or 
tableau, are laid aside, one on top of the other, face up, forming — 


the talon. 

If the foundations cannot all be completed in the ascending 
sequence to the king suit, thus consuming all the cards in the 
tableau and talon in one deal of the cards, the game is lost. 
There is no redeal. 


TWENTY-FOUR CARD TABLEAU 


Tus game is played according to the rules governing the 
preceding game (Napoleon), with the following exceptions: 

Deal from left to right in forming the tableau, four rows of 
six cards each. The foundations can only be built upon in suits 
ascending in sequence to the king. The tableau can only be 
built upon in descending sequence in alternate colors. The 
player is entitled to redeal the talon. 


TWENTY-EIGHT CARD TABLEAU 


Tus game is played under the same rules as Napoleon, except 
in the following points: 

Deal from left to right, four rows of seven cards each. The 
foundations must be built upon in ascending sequence, in alter- 
nate colors, regardless of suit. 


THIRTY-TWO CARD TABLEAU 


Dea from left to right, four rows of eight cards each, to form 
the tableau. Any aces or suitable cards for the foundations may 
be played direct on the foundations, while dealing the cards to 
form the tableau. Build up on the foundations in aseending 
sequence, in suits only. Build down on the available cards in 
the tableau, in descending sequence, in alternate colors. Deal 
once only. In all other respects the rules for Napoleon will apply. 


THIRTY-SIX CARD TABLEAU 


Deau four rows, nine cards in each row. Build up on the 
foundation, in ascending sequence, in suits only. Build down on 
the available cards in the tableau, in descending sequence, in 


alternate colors. In all other respects the rules for Napoleon 


will apply. 
AULD LANG SYNE 


Taxe four aces from a pack of cards and lay them out in a 
horizontal row (foundations). Then deal out the pack, one card 


at a time, into four piles, watching the cards closely and building © 
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on the foundations from any of the four piles whenever possible 
(it is not necessary to follow suit). No redeal is permitted. 

A more difficult way is to leave the aces in the pack and place 
them in position as they come out in the deal. 

Stili another way is to follow suit in building. Two redeals 
are permitted when played this way. 


STREETS AND ALLEYS 


SHUFFLE a full pack of 52 cards, and then lay down a vertical 
row of four cards. To the right of these, lay down another row 
of four cards, both face up, with a good space between the two 
rows. To the left of the first four lay four more, letting them 
overlap the first row a little. Do the same with the row to the 
right, putting the second row still further to the right. Continue 
this until you have laid out the whole pack, when you will find 
that you have four rows of cards, seven in each row, on your left, 
and four rows, six in each row, on your right, with an alley be- 
tween. 


Let us suppose this is the layout: 


D9 C9 H6 HJ DA HK C3 H8 87 CK C6 DK H2 
H5 HA D3 CA S84 C7 H3 C5 S89 CQ H4 SQ D6 
C4 D10 86 C10 H7 C8 85 D4 DJ D5 DQ C2 Hi0 
88 HQ 810 S3 D2 SA SK CJ SJ H9 D8 S2 D7 


The only cards that are in play are the eight that are on the 
extreme ends of the four rows. In example these are the D9, 
H5, C4, 88, H2, D6, H10, and D7. Any of these eight may 
be used upon any other of the eight to build down in sequence, 
regardless of suit or color. As soon as a card is so used, it. will 
expose the card next to it and bring it into play. ; 

Assume that we play the H5 on the D6, we expose and bring 
into play the HA, and all aces must be immediately placed in 
the alley, between the two sets of cards, to be built upon, in 
sequence and suit, until the king is reached. 

Having placed the HA in the alley, you have uncovered the 
D3. Put the H2 on the HA, and you uncover the DK, and so 
on. As soon as any row of cards cn either side of the alley is 
cleared up by this shifting and covering, any of the end cards 
on any row may be taken and placed in the space. But for this 
provision it would be impossible to get rid of a blocking card like 
the DK, for instance. | y i 

Although the player is obliged to place the aces in the alley as 
soon as they are free, he is not obliged to build upon them unless 
-he wishes to, and it will usually be found better not to be in toe 
great a hurry about it. 
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A variation of this game is to place the aces in the alley as the 
cards are dealt, instead of leaving them to be uncovered by trans- 
fers, but this makes both rows contain only six cards and renders 
the solution somewhat easier. 


GOOD MEASURE 


One entire pack of cards. Lay out two aces as the beginning 
of the foundations (the other two to be found and placed along- 
side as the deal progresses). 

Deal out ten packets of five cards each, face down, but as each 
packet is completed turn the top card of each packet face up. 

As the other two aces appear, use them in the foundations. 
Should a king appear, place just above the ten packets. 

Play can-now commence by building in suit and ascending 
sequence on the aces (foundations); or in descending sequence, 
without regard to suit, on the ten packets. Also, follow the latter 
manner on the kings as they are placed in position. The upper- 
most card only of each of the ten packets is available. Vacated 
places cannot again be occupied. 

A more difficult way is to make the play on the kings a black 
on a red, and vice versa. 


THE RAINBOW 


Ong entire pack of cards. Shuffle cards thoroughly. 

Deal thirteen cards into a packet, face up. To the right of this 
packet lay four single cards, face up; use the first of these four 
cards to form the nucleus of the foundations, place it just above 
its present position, and fill the space vacated by using the upper- 
most card from the thirteen packet. 

The nucleus of the foundations now being known, the three 
other suits of the same size are to be placed at its right, as they 
come out in dealing. These foundations must be built up in 
suit and ascending sequence. The play then continues by a 
descending sequence on the four cards to the right of the thirteen 
packet, putting a red on a black, and vice versa, using, whenever 
possible, the top card from the thirteen packet; this card must 
always be used for filling vacant places. ; 

Hold balance of pack, face down, and deal off one card at a 
time. Cards not suitable can be placed to one side in a talon. 

Two redeals of this talon are permissible. 

Can be made easier by filling in spaces from talon when 
thirteen-packet space is vacant; latter space can not again be 
occupied. 


MULTIPLE SOLITAIRE 


AuTHOUGH called solitaire, this is a game for four players, and . 


the object is to see which of the four can get rid of the most cards, 
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each having his own pack, but the ace foundations being common 
property. 

Each player shuffles and cuts a pack of cards, which he passes 
si ne right-hand neighbor, receiving a pack from the player on 

s leit. 

Thirteen cards are first dealt off the top of the pack, face down, 
and placed at the player’s left for a boneyard. Then four cards 
are laid out in a row, face up, in front of the player. He then 
takes a peep at the top and bottom cards of his own boneyard, 
so that he may know what he can get. If either of these cards 
is an ace, it must be laid on the table as a foundation. If the 
card is not an ace, the card he sees or the one exposed after 
taking off the ace may be played at any time he gets a chance, 
whether it is on the top or the bottom of his boneyard, but spaces 
may be filled from the top only. Having used the top or bottom 
ecard, the player, of course, sees and may use the next one to 
it. 

Any ace that shows at any time must be at once placed in the 
center of the table for any of the four persons to build on. These 
foundation aces are built on in sequence and suit only, and if 
two players can use the same ace, the first one to get to it’has it, 
so that quickness is a great point. 

The stock is held in the left hand, face down, and the cards 
are run off three at a time and turned face up, the card showing 
being available for building. If the top card of three can be used, 
the next one is available, but if not, the three are laid on the 
table, face up, and another three taken, and so on, three at a 
time, until the whole pack has been gone through. The stock is 
then lifted, without disturbing its order, turned face down and 
gone through again, three cards at a time. : 

The four cards laid out in a row may be built upon in de- 
' gscending sequence and alternate colors, a black six on a red seven, 
and so on. A player is not obliged to build upon the aces unless 
he wishes to do so, nor is he obliged to build on his own four 
cards if he prefers to pass a possible play. 

As soon as a space is left in the four rows, the top card from 
the boneyard must be used to fill it. After the boneyard is ex- 
hausted, kings must be used to fill the vacant spaces. 

When no further play is possible, the cards left in the bone- 
yard, on the table and in the hand are counted, and the player 
having the smallest number wins from each of the others the 
difference. The secret of success in this game is quickness of 
perception, because the faster player will run through his cards 
and get on the foundation aces ahead of the others. An expert 
will go through his stock three times to an ordinary player's 


twice. 
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KLONDIKE 


Tur Pacx—52 cards, which have no rank except that they 
are in sequence from the A, 2, 3 up to the J, Q, K. 

Tur Layour—tThe player pays 52 counters for the pack and 
he is paid five counters for every card he gets down in the top 
foundations. The cards being shuffled and cut, the first is turned 
face up and laid on the table. To the right of this card, but still 
face down, are placed six more cards in a row. Immediately below 
the left-hand card of this row that is face down, another card is 
placed face up, and five to the right of it face down. Another 
card face up below and four to the right face down, and so on 
until there are seven cards face up and twenty-eight in the lay- 
out. 

Any aces showing are picked out and placed by themselves 
above the layout for foundations. These aces are built on in 
sequence and suit up to kings. The moment any card in the 
layout is uncovered by playing away the bottom of the row, the 
next card in that vertical row is turned face up. Cards in the 
layout are built upon in descending sequence, K, Q, J down to 
4, 3, 2, and must alternate in color; red on black, black on red. 
If there be more than one card at the bottom of a row, all must 
Re removed together or not at all. Spaces are filled with kings 
only, : 

The stock is run through one card at a time and any card 
showing can be used, either on the layout or foundations. When 
the pack has been run through once that ends it. 


WHITEHEAD 


Tus is a variation of 7-card Klondike, played with 52 cards. 
Instead of dealing one card face up and then six more to the 
right of this, face down, all are dealt face up. Then a row of 
six, under the first, also all face up, and so on until 28 cards are 
laid out. The 29th is turned up for the starter, and placed above 
the layout. : 

All cards moved in the layout from one column to another 
must be built in descending sequence (from the 8 to the 7), and 
must be of the same color, but not necessarily of the same suit. 
Any number of cards in sequence may be moved from one pile 
to another if they are all in the same suit as well as sequence. 
For example, if a pile reads, 7, 8, 9, 10 of hearts, J of diamonds, 
Q of hearts. The four hearts could be moved into a space, or 
onto the J of hearts in another pile, but to release the Q of 
hearts, the J of diamonds would have to be played on the Q of 
diamonds or a space. When there is no play in the layout, the 
top card of the stock is turned up, and the top of the passed 
stock is always available. Starters are placed above the layout 
as fast as they appear, and are built up, 7 to 8, etc. 


\ 
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CANFIELD 


Tus differs from Klondike in the layout and in the play, 
although the two games are often thought to be the same under 
different names. 

In Canfield, after shuffling and cutting, thirteen cards are 
counted off, face down, and laid to the left, face up. The next 
card turned up is the one to build on. Suppose it is a jack. 
Place it above as a foundation and then lay out four cards, face 
up, in a line with the thirteen pile, which is your stock. 

Holding the remainder of the pack, face down, in your left 
hand, take three at a time from the top and turn them up. If 
you can use the card that shows, do so by building up in sequence 
and suit on the jacks in the foundations, or building down in 
sequence, red on black and black on red, on the four line. Use 
the top of your stock if you can. 

If you can clear off one of your four line, fill up the fourth 
place with the top card from your stock. The stock must never 
be built on. 

After running off the pack in threes, it may be taken up again 
and without any shuffling run off in threes again. If there are 
only two cards in one of your four rows at any time and the top 
card can be used on another pile, it may be taken for that pur- - 


pose. 


THE IDIOT’S DELIGHT 


- Tis is considered the most interesting and difficult of all 
solitaires. The person who can get it out more than once in 
four attempts, on the average, is unusually fortunate or skillful. 

The full pack of 52 cards is used, well shuffled, and cut. Nine 
cards are laid out in a row from the left to right, all face up. 
Upon these a row of eight cards, also face up. Then rows of seven, 
six, five, four, three, two and one. This leaves seven cards, which 
are spread on the table face up, separate from the tableau. There 
will now be nine rows of cards from left to right, and nine files, 
up and down, the card at the bottom of a file being the only one 
that can be moved. 

Aces are taken out when they are at the bottom of any file, 
and are foundations, for building up to kings in sequence and 
suit. Only one card may be moved at a time from one file to 
another, and all cards moved must be placed on another card 
of a different color, red on black, or black on red, and in de- 
scending sequence, as the H 5 on the S 6. Spaces may be filled 
by anything. The player is not obliged to play on the foun- 
dations unless he wishes to, but cards once placed there cannot 
- be taken back. Any of the seven cards that lie free can be used 
at any time to continue a build or to go on the foundation, but 


once used they cannot be put back. 


The object is to get the entire 52 cards built onto the four ace 
foundations. 
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TABLE GAMES 


ROUGE ET NOIR 


Rovuce er Nor (Red and Black), or Trente-un (Thirty-one), 
is a table game, so styled, not from the cards, but from the 
colors marked on the tapis or green cloth with which the table 
is covered. To form the game, it is necessary that there should 
be a banker, or tailleur (dealer), who represents him, and play- 
ers, or punters, the number of whom is unlimited. 

The table usually employed is of an oblong form, thirty feet 
long and four feet wide, covered with a green cloth, in the middle 
of which the bank is placed; in other words, the money that be- 
longs to the banker. The company are at liberty to place their 
money on the right and left of this table, upon the chances that 
seem to them most likely to win. 

Six packs of 52 cards each are shuffled together and used as 
one, the dealer taking in hand a convenient number for each 
coup. The banker deals first for black, turning up the top card 
and announcing its pip value. Court cards and tens are worth 
10, aces and others their face value. The dealer continues to. 
turn up cards, one by one, until he reaches or passes 31. The 
number never exceeds 40. 

He then deals for red in the same way, and whichever comes 
nearer to 31 wins for that color. 

If the same number is dealt for each, all bets are a stand-off. 
ee eae 31 is dealt for each, the bank takes half the money on 
the table. 


FARO 


Faro (also known as Pharo, Pharaoh and Pharaon) is a table 
game played with 52 cards by any number of players against a 
banker. The cards have no rank, the denominations being all 
that count. Bets are made and paid in counters, the red being 
usually worth five whites, the blue five reds and the yellow five 
blues. There is always a limit on the bets, which is doubled 
when only one card of the denomination bet on remains in the 
dealing-box. This is called a case card. 

Upon the table is a complete suit of spades, usually enameled 
on cloth. The ace is nearer the banker on his left, and that row 
ends with the six. The seven turns the corner, and then the 
cards run up to the king, which is opposite the ace, a space being 
left between each card and its neighbor. 

The cards are shuffled and placed in a dealing-box, from which 
they can be drawn only one at a time. The top of this box is 
open and the face of the top ies en be seen. This is called Soda. | 
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The dealer pulls out two cards, one at a time, the first card being 

laid aside, the one under it being placed close to the box, and the 

next one left showing. The card left in the box wins; the one 

beside the box loses. Players bet upon what the next card of 

Ge ens will do, win or lose. “Stuss” is faro out of 
an 

A bet placed flat upon a card says it will win when next it 
shows. A bet with a copper on it means that the card will lose. 
Bets may be placed in twenty-one different ways, between two 
eards, behind three, on the corners, and so forth, each taking in 
a different combination. If any card embraced in the combina- 
tion shows, the bet is either won or lost. A player having two bets 
on different cards, one to win, the other to lose, and losing both 
bets on one ‘turn, is whipsawed. Same cards on same turn is a 
split. 

The banker pays even money on all bets except the last turn. 
When only three cards remain, all different, they. must come in 
one of six ways and the bank pays four for one if the player 
can cal] the turn. When there are two cards of the same denomi- 
nation left in for the last turn, it is a cathop, and the bank pays 
two for one. The bank takes half on splits. In “Stuss,” he takes 
all. 


MAH-JONG 
(Pung Chow) 


Mau-Jone, a game which originated in China more than a 
thousand years ago, and which is known in that country under 


a dozen different names, was originally called “Mah Choh” or | 


“Mah Chang” (English, “sparrow”). It is also played in America 
under the name “Pung Chow.” It is essentially a Chinese game, 
one in which skill and finesse join with pleasant rivalry to form a 
pleasant pastime, and has of late become extremely popular in 
America. It is played with tiles, and an ordinary card table may 
be used, although special tables are made for the game. The tiles 
are made of hardwood, bone or composition, or even of real 
ivory. The original sets consisted of 1386 pieces, but these have 
been supplemented with 8 tiles representing “Seasons” or “Flow- 
ers,” which are now generally used, although many skillful players 
prefer to omit them, regarding them merely as “jokers” which 
detract from the scientific interest of the game. 


There are three regular suits, consisting of Characters, Circles: 


and Bamboos, each suit numbered from 1 to 9, with four tiles 
' to each denomination. These are all easily recognized, except 
that the one of Bamboo is marked by the figure of a bird. The 
Characters, Circles and Bamboos are known as minor pieces, 
with the exception of the ones and nines, which are major pieces, 
as are also the four Winds—East, South, West and North—of 
which there are four tiles each. A Wind piece, though ordinarily 
only a major piece, becomes a super piece when held by the 
player to whom that particular Wind belongs. The Wind pieces 


are to be recognized by the letters HE, 8, W, and N in the upper — 


left-hand corner and a corresponding Chinese character in the 
center of the tile. Then there are the three sets of Dragons— 
White, Red and Green—four tiles of each. These are super 


pieces and are sometimes known as “White Plank,” “Red Center” — 


and “Prosperity,” respectively. The White Dragons are generally 
represented by a blank tile (from the superstitious belief that 
white dragons are invisible in the daytime), although in some sets 
via fee is printed in silver. 

e Seasons or Flowers are eight little picture tiles numbered 
1, 2, 3, 4, or E, 8, W, N (1 corresponding with the East Wind, 
2 South, 3 West and 4 North). In some sets there are two tiles 
of each number exactly alike; in others there is a distinction 
Reese sey craps ane its corresponding Flower. 

e cardinals or “honors” of Mah-Jong are the four Winds 
and the White, Red and Green Dragons. i 
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HOW MAH-JONG IS PLAYED 


Bumpine THE WaAtL.—The game is played by four players as 
individuals. After they are seated the tiles are placed face down 
on the table and thoroughly mixed, or “washed,” as it is termed. 
Each player takes at random eighteen tiles and lays them, face 
down, close together in a row, narrow ends pointing toward him- 
self. Then he builds another row of eighteen on top of the first 
row. (If Seasons and Flowers are not used, only seventeen tiles 
are taken to form a rew.) Then all four players shove their 
walls forward so that they are joined at the ends, forming a 
hollow square. ; 

BREAKING THE Watu.—After the wall has been built, two dice 
are thrown in turn by each player. The player making the 
highest throw becomes Hast Wind, or banker of the game; the 
player on his right becomes South; the player opposite, West; the 
player on his right, North. (It will be noted that in this arrange- 
ment North and South are directly reversed from our own com- 
pass.) The dice are now taken by East Wind and thrown once 
into the hollow square, to determine which player is to break 
the wall. The count is made from left to right, beginning with 
East Wind’s own wall as 1. So that, if the pips on the two dice 
add up to— 

2, 6 or 10— South Wind is designated. 
3, 7 or 11— West Wind is designated. 
4, 8 or 12— North Wind is designated. 
5 or 9 — East Wind is designated. 


The player thus designated then throws the dice once to see 
where the wall is to be opened. He adds the sum of his own 
throw to that of East Wind’s throw, and then, beginning at the 
right of his own wall, counts off that number of tiles—from right 
to left—stopping at the last number. Then he lifts out the two 
tiles corresponding to this number and places them on top of 
the wall to the right of the opening. These two tiles are calle 
“loose tiles” and mark the closed cd of the wall. 

Drawina Tiues—The wall rcv having been broken, the 
drawing begins at the open end of the wall by East Wind, who 
draws four tiles (two blocks of two each) to the left of the 
opening. South Wind takes the next four to the left, West Wind 
the next, and so around the circle from left to right (the rotation 
of play being always counter-clockwise) until each player has 
taken 12 tiles. Then East Wind draws the first and third tiles 
of the top row, and the others take one each in their proper 
order. 

The tiles are now set up facing each player and arranged ac- 


cording to their suits, the number upon each tile being in the 


upper left-hand corner. When this has been done, should any 
player find in his hand one or more Season or Flower tiles, these 
are to be immediately exposed and placed on the table to the 
left of the player. For every Season or Flower thus exposed 
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(they being taken into consideration for scoring only) a “loose” 
tile is taken from the top of the closed wall. : 

When every player has complied with the above, the game is 
ready to start. ; 

Startinc THE GAME—Hast Wind starts the game by discard- 
ing a tile, selecting the one he thinks will be of least use in build- 
ing up a Mah-jong hand, and he places this face up in the open 
space inside the wall. At this point it may be well to state that 
whenever a player discards a tile he must immediately call out 
its proper name so that all players can hear it. Failure to do 
this properly imposes a penalty. 

The game now having started, any player having a pair in 
his hand similar to the tile discarded can, by calling “Pung,” 
claim such discarded tile, placing it and the pair in his hand face 
up on the table at his left. Or South Wind, at East Wind’s right, 
may take it, by calling “Chow,” to fill a sequence. If not thus 
taken, the game proceeds by South Wind either taking it up or 
drawing the next tile from the wall. South Wind then discards, 
picking a tile by either “pung” or “chow” or drawing out from 
the open wall until the game is completed or until there are but 
fourteen tiles (seven rows of two tiles each) left in the wall, when 
the game becomes a draw,:no player scoring. (With some players 
the game is not called a draw until the last tile, including the 
last of the two “loose tiles,’ is drawn without any player com- 
pleting his hand.) 

In order to “woo” or “mah-jong” (that is, to win a game) a 
player must have in his hand or exposed on the table a pair and 
either four sets of three (or four) of a kind, or four sequences of 
three, or any combination of sequences and threes (or fours) 
ce eae always remembering there must be a pair to complete 
the hand. ; 


SOME DEFINITIONS 


Puna anp CHoow.—To “pung” is to take up a discarded tile in 
order to complete a set of 1! :ce or four of a kind by adding it 
to two or three tiles already i:. sand. To “chow” is to take up a 
discarded tile in order to complete a sequence of three. You may 
pung anybody’s discard. You may chow only from your left- 
hand neighbor. You are never compelled to pung or chow unless 
you wish. 

Whenever you pung, or chow, you must put the tile you pick 
up, together with the two in your hand that match, face up on 
the table, as one of the four sets of three for your “woo” or mah- 
jong hand, in order to prove that you have the right to claim the 
tile. However, if you have three of a kind dealt to you, or draw 
the completing tile out of the wall, you keep all such completed 
sets concealed until you or some other player goes “mah-jong” 
or “woo.” This is because each three of a kind counts double 
when concealed. A sequence does not count in the score, but it . 
is nevertheless advantageous to keep it concealed. . 
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In punging you often get a play out of turn, and other players 
then lose their turn, for after you pung and discard it becomes 
the turn of the player on your right to draw, pung or chow. You 
may also pung several times in succession if you have the neces- 
sary pairs to match successive discards. 

When a tile is discarded which is the only one required to 
complete your hand, you have the right to take it and announce 
“Woo” or “Mah-jong” regardless of who discards and of whether 
it completes a set of three or a sequence or gives you the final 
pair. When two players make a simultaneous claim to the same 
tile for “‘woo” or mah-jong the player nearest to the discarder 
in order of play takes it. This call to complete a winning hand 
takes precedence over any ordinary pung or chow. In all other 
cases a pung takes precedence over a chow. In other words, a 
player wishing to complete a set of three or four takes precedence 
over one completing a sequence. 

Sequence.—A run of three pieces of the same suit in consec- 
utive notation, as 4, 5 and 6 of Bamboos. 

THREE of A Kinp.—Three tiles of the same suit and denomina- 
tion. If Dragons, they must be of the same color. 

Four or A Kinp—Four tiles of the same suit and denomination. 
If Dragons, they must be of the same color. 

If a player should discover at the start of the game that he has 
four of a kind in his hand, these should be at once placed on the 
table at his left hand, the two outer tiles face down, and the 
middle two face up, showing that the four are in hand and should 
be counted as such. (See Scoring.) Now be sure to pick up one 
loose tile from the closed wall and then discard in the usual 
manner. 

If a player has three of a kind in hand and one of the same 
kind is discarded by another player, he may pung this discarded 
tile, laying the four tiles on the table at his left, all face up, 
which shows that he punged one. Repeat the play as in pre- 
ceding paragraph, not forgetting to discard. 

When a player has three of a kind in his hand and in the usual 
course of the play draws the fourth from the wall, these four are 
laid on the table at his left, the two outer tiles face down and 
the middle two face up, showing that they are to be counted as 
if all four were in hand. Then pick a loose tile, and discard. 

If a player has punged and completed a set of three and then 
draws the fourth from the wall he can add it to the three already 
on the table, face up; but in such a case if the fourth tile is 
drawn and discarded by someone else it cannot be punged. 

The fourth tile in four of a kind is always an extra. In no 
case does it affect the rule that four sets (either sequences or three 
of a kind) and a pair are required for “woo” or mah-jong. So 
that whenever you pung and lay out four of a kind you must 
draw a loose tile before discarding. This additional tile is neces- 
sary because to mah-jong or “woo” you now require fifteen tiles 
instead of fourteen in your hand. 
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CLOSING THE GAME 


The game is won by the player who first secures the proper 
number of combinations, in his hand or on the table, or combined. 
In that case he calls “Woo” or “Mah-jong,” although the Chinese 
themselves use the latter term only where the hand is finished 
by a player catching one of his last pair. A finished hand con- 
sists, as stated, of four sets composed of either sequences, threes 
of a kind or fours of a kind, and a pair, irrespective of the Sea- 
sons or Flowers held, and combining all the player’s tiles held 


in the hand or on the table. If all the tiles but fourteen (or all — 


the tiles in the wall, as is sometimes the rule adopted) have been 
drawn without any player calling a “woo” or “mah-jong,” the 
round is a draw. In either case the wall is rebuilt and the game 
starts anew. East Wind continues to be East Wind if he has 
won or if the round has resulted in a draw; but if he loses, his 
title moves to the next player on his right and all the other 
Winds shift to the right accordingly. 


When one of the players has a completed hand and has an- | 


nounced “Woo” or “Mah-jong” he must immediately and com- 
pletely expose his hand and the other players must also expose 


their hands and show all pieces and combinations that make for — 


a score. The scores are then counted, the winner always settling 
first and collecting the full value of his points from every one 
around the table. East Wind, being the head, must pay or re- 
ceive double. The winner is exempt from payment to anyone. 
The other players settle among themselves and must pay one 
another the difference in the values of their respective hands. 

We will say, for example, that West has a completed hand and 
his score is found to be 120. North and South would pay him 
counters to the value of 120 each, but East would pay him 240. 
The score would then be settled among the others, and the lesser 
score must invariably pay to the higher. We wili assume North 
to have 60; East 52, and South 10. South, having the smallest 
amount, then deducts his score from North’s and pays him 50. 
He does the same with East, and finds that the difference is 42. 
East, as usual, receiving and paying double, will therefore settle 
with South for 84. The difference between East’s hand (52) and 
North’s (60) would be 8, which amount East must double and 
pay to North, or 16. 


SCORING IN MAH-JONG 


As in most games, table rules are frequently agreed upon among 


players under which special arrangements may be made for count- 
ing. The scoring possibilities of Mah-Jong are so abnormal as to 
appear bewildering to all but the Chinese themselves, and Occi- 
dental players have therefore set for themselves a limit on the 
valuation of a hand. This is 300 and applies to all hands (no 
matter how much the ordinary face value exceeds this amount) A 


with the exception of East Wind, who pays or receives double. — 
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The bonus for a “woo” or “mah-jong” is likewise often decided 
by table rules and may range from 10 to 50, though the accepted 
count is usually made 20. This is called the base score. 


VALUE OF SCORING COMBINATIONS 


The scoring in Mah-Jong may appear quite difficult to the 
beginner, but a little study of the value of the pieces and their 
combinations will soon enable a player to count his hand and 
know which to keep and which to discard. Following are the 
scoring combinations: 

Pair.—Every winning (“woo” or “mah-jong”) hand must con- 
tain one, but no pair counts for score except (1) a pair of your 
own Winds and (2) a pair of either Red, Green or White Drag- 
ons. These latter must be of the same color. 

SEQUENCES.—These never score and are useful only to quickly 
fill out a winning hand. 

Turee or A Kinp.—These count 2, 4 or 8 points, depending on 
their rank and also on whether they are made by a draw and 
concealed in the hand or whether they are made by a pung and 
therefore exposed on the table. 

Four or A Kinp.—These count 8, 16 or 32 points, depending 
on their rank and whether or not they are exposed. 

The following table gives in detail the value of the various 
scoring combinations: 


e On In 
Pair | Table | Hand 


Minor Pieces (All suit pieces from 2 to 8, inclusive) | 

Prine POfe ai ING: bioid e vie's calsh swe ce'g so cles's nail eisieienns 2 

Maur | Ofe:a) kind. 510.6 «\o''s ace ste peeeeseeseencesleoeene 8 16 
Mayor Pieces (1’s and 9’s of all suits and all Wind 

pieces not one’s own) 

Three 08 a Kitidcis Ss s)0 5 viec-sre a ge-c 6 cso beled ee del oles wei 4 8 

PONE SOE) Rs RNC wine’ sie,0 a !eie\e el cie o's ajeie sv eliaisbisisie’els Arey ee) 32 
Super Preces (Red, White and Green Dragons, and 


one’s own Wind pieces) 


Seasons or Flowers are always exposed and each piece counts 4. 


In counting hands the base score is taken first. To this is added 
the value of all the finished combinations as given above, and 4 
points for each Season or Flower. Doubles are computed after 
every possible scoring point has been added together. The entire 
‘score is doubled as many times as there are doubling pieces or 
combinations in the hand. 2 é 

A player may secure a finished hand, holding the allotted 
number of combinations, yet having no real scoring value what. 
ever in it. In such a case, a special bonus of 10 is given, and this 
“amount is added to the base score before any doubling is com~ 
puted. 
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A player completing his hand by a piece drawn from the wall 
may score an extra 2 points, which he adds to his base score be- 
fore doubling. ; 

A player completing his hand by filling an “only place” may 
score an extra 2 points, which he adds to his base score before 
doubling. An “only place” would be the completion of any last 
combination requiring only one specified tile, as, for example, 
one of the pair necessary to complete his hand, or possibly the 
middle or end of a run or sequence. 

If a player completes his hand with a tile in the “only place,” 
and draws this same tile from the wall (not having punged or 
chowed it), he may score another 2 points in addition, the same 
also to be added to the base score before taking any doubles. 


DOUBLING 


“If a player completes his hand by filling the last necessary com- 


bination with a “loose tile” from the top of the wall, he may 
double his entire score once. 


If a player completes his hand with combinations of three (or — 


four) of a kind, exclusive of his pair, and with no sequences, he | 


may take one double. 
If a player completes his winning hand with tiles entirely of one 
suit, exclusive of Winds or Dragons, he may take one double. | 

f a player completes his winning hand with the necessary 
combinations entirely of one suit, and with no Winds or Dragons, 
he may double his\entire score three times. This is called a “clear 
suit.” A score of 60, for example, doubled three times, would 
amount to 480. 

As has been stated before, a “woo” takes precedence over every- 
thing. The rule is noticeably proved in the following instance: 
If a player has, already exposed’ on the table, a three of a kind 
and draws the fourth piece, and another player is waiting for this 
same piece to complete his hand, the one “wooing” may claim 
the piece, and he may also take one double. 

Any player may double his score when he holds: 

A Season or Flower corresponding to his own Wind (Hast-1; 
South-2; West-3; North-4). 

A set of any three (or four) of a kind of super pieces in hand 
or on table. 


A set of three (or four) of one’s own Wind pieces in hand or 


on table. For both Flower and Season of his own Wind a 
player may dewhle his score twice. For complete set of either 
Flowers ~r )easons double score three times. 

‘Tne winner may collect the limit, without regard to points 
actually held by him, in the following cases: 

When his hand is made up of sets of three (or four) of a kind 
of each of the four Winds and any pair, For example, 3 East 
Winds, 3 West Winds, 3 South Winds, 3 North Winds, and a 
pair of 7 of Circles. 
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When his hand is made up of super and major pieces entirely, 
For example, 3 South Winds, 3 Green Dragons, 3 White Dragons, 
3 9’s of Bamboos, and a pair of West Winds. 

When his hand is made up of any three of a kind and 3 sets 
of three (or four) of a kind of any three Winds (his own being 
one of them), with the finishing pair of the fourth Wind. Ex- 
ample: 3 two’s of Characters, 3 West Winds, 3 East Winds, 3 
North Winds, and a pair of South Winds. 

If, by any chance, Hast is able to “woo” with the original four- 
teen tiles as dealt to him in the beginning, he has what is termed 
a “pat” hand and may collect the limit from every one, irrespec- 
tive of the numerical count of his hand. 

lf, after Hast makes the first discard, any other player can 
“woo” at once with this discarded tile, he may immediately collect 
half the limit from every one, irrespective of scores held by them. 


PENALTIES 


Failure to call discarded tile incurs a penalty of 10 points. 

Calling “pung” when “chow” is meant, or vice-versa, 10 points. 

‘The following rules, though correct, are somewhat arbitrary, 
and it is, of course, for the players to decide whether or not they 
are to be enforced: 

If a player erroneously announces his hand as finished, and 
by so doing has caused any of the other players to expose or de- 
stroy their hands, he must pay each of the other players the limit. 

If a player has built up for himself combinations entirely of 
one suit with at least nine or more of these tiles exposed on the 
table, and another player discards the last piece of the suit nec- 
essary for him to “woo” with a “clear suit,” the player making 
such a discard must pay the total losses of himself and of all the 
other players for this particular hand. 

If a player has collected a hand of all major and super pieces, 
with three or more finished sets of three (or four) of a kind ex- 
posed on the table, and another player discards the last major or 
super piece necessary for him to “woo,” with the awarding bonus 
of three doubles, the player making such a discard must pay the 
total losses of himself and of all the other players for this par- 
ticular hand. } 

If a player has built up a hand composed entirely of super 
pieces of which two sets of three (or four) of a kind are exposed 
on the table, and another player discards a super piece which 
enables him to “woo” thereby, the player discarding such a piece 
- must pay the total losses of himself and of all the other players 
for this particular hand. ka 
If a player finds he has more or less tiles in his hand (exclusive 
of Seasons) than the regulation number, he has what is termed 
a “dead hand.” If he has more than the correct number, he may 
"continue to play, and pung and chow in turn, but he can not 
“woo,” and may either not score at all, or, if decided upon be- 
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forehand, may be penalized and compelled to pay the limit to 
each of the other players, immediately the mistake is discovered. 

If he finds he has less than the correct number, he may con- 
tinue to play, pung and chow in turn, but he can never “woo,” 
although he may score for all points held by him in his hand 
after some one else has successfully finished. 


COUNTERS 


To settle scores long counters are furnished with all Mah- 
Jong sets, marked at each end by dots indicating their value. 
ee oy somewhat with different sets, but the following are 
typical: 


Ser A.—One gold dot............2. 1,000 points 
Five blue dots............ 500 points 
One: blueidoty i we feo xe 100 points 
Ten red dots.........eee0- 10 points 
Two red dots. ............. 2 points 
Ser B—Five red dots.............. 500 points 
One red dot.......cceeees 100 points 
Ten black dots............ 10 points 
One black dot............. 2 points 
Ser C.—Six red, six blaek dots...... 500 points 
Two red dots.............- 100 points 
Eight red dots......... +... 10 points 


Three black, one red dot... 2 points 


CHESS 


THE game is played on a board the same as that used for 
Checkers, and the position of the board must give each player a 
white corner square at the right hand. 

Each player has 16 men to start with, 8 pieces and 8 pawns. 
The pieces are called the King, Queen, Bishop, Knight and Rook. 
Those on the Queen’s side of the board are called the Queen’s 
pieces, as the Queen’s Bishop, Rook, etc., and those on the King’s 
side, the King’s pieces. The pawns likewise assume the name of 
the King or Queen together with the name of the pieces they 
stand in front of, as the King’s pawn, the King’s Bishop’s pawn, 
etc. 
The Queen must stand on a square of her own color before 
game commences, but the King stands on a square colored op- 
posite to that of his own color. 


1, 8, 25, 32 Rooks. 3, 6, 27, 30 Bishops. 
2, 7, 26, 31 Knights. P 4, 28 Queens. 
5, 29 Kings. 


_ Kings and Queens must be exactly opposite each other across 
the board. 

The King is the most important piece. If he cannot avoid 
capture he is checkmated and the game lost. The King can only 
“Moye one square at a time, in any direction, and can capture 
any adjacent squares not defended by opponent’s pieces or pawns, 
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The King is exempt from capture. Hostile Kings must always 


be separated by a square. : ees: 
The Queen is the most powerful and moves in any direction, 


on any of the 4 center squares. She commands 27 out of the 


total 64 squares. 

Following the Queen, the Rook is the next most powerful, 
moving backward, forward or laterally, but not diagonally, on 
unobstructed rows or files. 

The Bishop moves and captures diagonally only backward or 
forward on squares of its own color. A White King’s Bishop 
cannot capture or be captured by a Black King’s Bishop. The 


Bishop commands 13 squares on a clear board. The Knight moves 
“one square diagonally, then one forward, backward or sideways, 
or vice versa. He can move or capture in any direction, or can — 


leap over his own men or any hostile man, and is the only piece 
that can play before any of the pawns have moved. 
A Rook on same square on a similar clear board commands 


14 squares; a Bishop on the same square, 13 squares diagonally; 


a Knight on the same square, 8 squares. The pawn -only moves 


one square forward at a time, except on the first move, when it 


may move two squares. A hostile man may be captured nght 


or left diagonally on immediately adjacent squares. 
If a hostile pawn is on one of your fourth squares, your pawn 
having been played forward on either adjacent files to that oc- 


cupied by the hostile pawn two squares on his first move in the | 


game, the hostile pawn may take your pawn “in passing,” leaping 


and placing himself on your captured pawn’s third square. If he | 
fails to capture on the move, he cannot do so afterwards. The 


pawn alone has privilege of promotion and capture in a direction 
other than his line of march. 


RULES 


A wrong position of the board or men may be corrected, pro- 
vided four moves on each side have not been played. 

If the first move is made by the wrong player, game is annulled, 
if discovered before fourth move. If a player moves out of his 
turn, his opponent decides whether it shall be retracted or 
whether both moves shall remain. 

If a false move is made, the opponent may allow the move to 
remain, or he may compel the player to move it legally to an- 
other square or replace the man and move his King. If an ad- 
verse man be captured by an illegal move, the opponent may 
compel him to take it with a man that can legally take it, or to 
move his own man which has been touched. 

The men must not be touched except by the right player, in 
playing, or for the purpose of adjustment, in which case the 
words “J’adoube” (I adjust) must be said. Unless this is said 
when a player touches one of his own men (except accidentally) 


in playing, if it can be legally moved, he must move it, or if it — 


is one of his adversary’s men, he must capture it if he can legally 
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do so. If a legal move cannot be made in either case, the offender 
must move his King, but if the King has no legal move, there is 
no penalty. If a player moves one of his opponent’s men, his 
antagonist may compel him to replace the man and move his 
ey take the man moved, or allow the man to remain where 
moved. 

As long as a player holds the pawn or piece touched, it may 
be played to any other than the square he took it from, but he 
cannot recall the move having quitted it. If a player takes one 
of his men with another, the opponent may compel him to move 
either. 
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-_ In castling (moving two squares in conjunction with either 
Rook) the King and Rook must be moved simultaneously, or 
touch the King first. If Rook is touched first he cannot quit. 
it before having touched the King, or the opponent may claim 
the Rook’s move as a complete move. ; 

When the odds of either or both Rooks are given, the player 
giving the odds may move his King as in castling, and as though 
the Rooks were on the board. If moved as a penalty, the King 

‘cannot castle on that move. 

_ When a hostile King has been checked, the player must say 
“check.” If not announced when made, the move of the opponent 
which may obviate the check must stand. 

If check be given and announced, if the opponent does not, 
obviate it, he forfeits the option of capturing the check piece or 
of covering, but he must first move his King out of check; but 
there shall be no penalty if the King has no legal move. If the 
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King has been in check for several moves and it cannot be ace i 
counted for, the player whose King is in check must free his 


King from the check by retracting his last move. If the moves 
made subsequent to the check are known, they must be retracted. 
If an opponent moves his King or touches a piece or pawn to in- 
terpose because a player has said check without giving it, he may 
retract the move, provided the other player has not played his 
last move. 

When a pawn has reached the eighth square, the player may 
select a piece, whether it has been previously lost or not, whose 
name and powers it shall assume, or he may decide to have it 
remain a pawn. 

An opponent may be called upon to draw the game or to mate 
the player within fifty moves on each side, whenever the op- 
ponent persists in repeating a particular check, or series of checks, 
or the same line of play, or whenever he has a King alone on 
the board; or King and Queen, King and Rook, King and Bishop, 
King and Knight against an equal or superior force; or King 
and two Bishops, King and two Knights, or King, Bishop and 


Knight against King and Queen; and whenever a player con- | 


siders that his opponent can force the game or that neither side 
can win, he may submit the case to an umpire, who may decide 
whether it is one for the fifty-move counting. If not mated 
within the fifty moves, he may claim that the game shall proceed. 

A stalemate is a drawn game. 

The opponent may claim a draw if the same move or series 
of moves has been made three times and in succession. 

If a player can only move so as to take a pawn en passant he 
is bound to play that move. 


CHECKERS 


Tuts game is played by two persons with red and black coun- 
ters or men, 12 for each player; the’board is divided into 64 squares 


_ alternately colored black and white. It should be placed between 


the players with white squares in upper left-hand corner and 
double white squares in lower left-hand corner. The counters of 
each player are placed on first three rows of colored spaces, on 
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opposite sides of the board, leaving two rows of colored spaces 
unoccupied between the counters of each player. ; 
The men are moved alternately on the dark squares only, in a 


| diagonal forward direction, one square at each move. The last 


row of dark spaces on each side of the board is called the “King 
row” and the first object is to move the men across the board as 
quickly as possible in order to reach the “King row.” As fast 


as accomplished each “man” is “crowned,” or “kinged,” by having - 
_ another one of his men placed upon top of the piece that has 
_ reached this position. 


A King may move either forward or backward, but on dark 


: spaces only. The principle of the game is to capture or block all 


- of the opponent’s men. When all the pieces are properly placed, 


one of the opponents makes the first move, followed by the 
225 
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second player. If the player can leap over the piece or pieces of 
an opponent, one at a time, and find a resting-place on a dark 
square, the opponent loses the pieces or men jumped in this way. 

If a player does not capture an opponent’s man whenever 
possible, the other player, if he sees the omission, may remove 
the opponent’s counter or man or he may compel his opponent to 
make the play. Players should endeavor to capture as many men 
with one move as possible. { 

If an opponent’s “men” are blocked so no move can be made, 
he has lost the game. When a man reaches the “King row” the 
piece cannot move from that position until it has been “crowned” 
and the other player has moved. 

It is better to keep the men as near the center of the board 
as possible. No advantage is gained by playing first. Giving 
away or allowing certain men to be captured often aids by ex- 
posing a greater number of the opponent’s men. Do not touch 
the men until ready to make a move, as after a move has been 
made it cannot be changed. 

Checkers when played by professionals or experts is a scientific 
game that requires much study to master, but the few simple 


rules given above will answer the need of the great majority who 


have never played the game. 


DOMINOES 


Dominoss are pieces of ivory or bone, generally with ebony 
backs. On the face of each there are two compartments, in each 
of which there is found either a blank, or black pits, from one to 
six. These are called, according to the numbers shown, double 
blank, blank-ace, blank-deuce, blank-trey, blank-four, blank-five, 
blank-six, double ace, ace-deuce, ace-trey, ace-four, ace-five, ace- 
six; double deuce, deuce-trey, deuce-four, deuce-five, deuce-six, 
double trey, trey-four, trey-five, trey-six, double four, four-five, 
four-six, double five, five-six, and double six—being twenty-eight 
in all. They are shuffled on the table with their backs up, and 
each player draws at random the number that the game requires. 
There are various games, but those principally played are the 
Block, Draw, Muggins, Rounce, Euchre, Poker, Binguv, Matador 
and Bergen. 
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BLOCK GAME 


Eacu player draws seven from the pool. The highest double 
leads in the first hand, and after that each player leads alternate- 
Jy until the end of the game. The pieces are played one at a 
_ time, and each piece to be played must match the end of a piece 
that does not join any other. If a player cannot play, the next 
plays. If neither can play, the set is blocked, and they count the 
number of spots on the pieces each still holds. Whoever has the 
lowest number of spots adds to his count the number held by 
_ his opponents. If there are two with the same number of spots, 
and they are lower than their opponents, there is no count. If any 
- one is able to play his-last piece while his opponents hold theirs, 
he cries “Domino,” and wins the hand, and scores the number of 
' spots the rest hold. The number required to win the game is 
- one hundred, but it may be made less by agreement. 


” DRAW GAME 


: Eacu player draws seven, as in the Block game, and the game 
‘ is subject to the same rules as Block, except that when a player 
4 -eannot play he is obliged to draw from the pool until he can play 
q or has exhausted the stock of pieces, even though the game be 
- blocked by his adversary. The player may draw as many pieces 
"as he pleases. He must draw until he can match. After a lead 
has been made, there is no abridgment to this right. Many per- 
sons confound the Draw game with Muggins and the Bergen game, 
but in those games the rule is different, as follows: when a player 
can play, he is obliged to. Deoee of drawing is to enable 
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him to play. Having drawn the required piece, the rule to play 
remains imperative as before. The Draw game is, however, based 
upon the unabridged right to draw, and is known as a distinctive 
game by this privilege only. 


MUGGINS 


Eacu player draws five pieces. The highest double leads; after 
that they lead alternately. The count is made by fives. If the 
one who leads can put down any domino containing spots that 
amount to five or ten, as the double five, six-four, five-blank, 
trey-deuce, etc., he counts that number to his score in the game. 
In matching, if a piece can be put down so as to make five, ten, 
fifteen or twenty, by adding the spots contained on both ends of 
the row, it counts to the score of the one setting it. Thus a trey 
being at one end, and a five being at the other, the next player 
in order putting down a deuce-five would score five; or, if double 
trey was at one end, and a player was successful in playing so as 
to get double deuce at the other end, it would score ten for him. 
A double six being at one end and four at the other, if the next 
player sets down a double four, he counts twenty—double six, #.e., 
12-++double four, z.e., 8=20. The player who makes a count must 
instantly announce it when he plays his piece, and if he fails to 
do so, or if he announces the count wrongly and any of his oppo- 
nents call “Muggins,” he is debarred from scoring the count. If 
a player cannot match he draws from the pool, the same as in 
the Draw game, until he gets the piece required to match either 
end or exhausts the pool. As in Draw or Block game, the 
first one who plays his last piece adds to his count the spots his 
opponents have; and the same if he gains them, when the game 
is blocked, by having the lowest count. But the sum thus added 
to the score is some multiple of five nearest the actual amount. 
Thus, if his opponents have twenty spots, and he has nineteen, 
he adds twenty to his score. If they have twenty-two he adds 
twenty, because that is the nearest multiple of five; but if they 
have twenty-three he would add twenty-five, twenty-three being 
nearer that than to twenty. The number of the game is two 
hundred if two play, but one hundred and fifty if there be three 
or more players. 


BERGEN GAME 


Eacu player draws six pieces from the pool. The lowest double 
leads at the beginning, and is called a double-header. After that | 
the parties lead alternately from right to left. If no one has a 
double when his turn comes to lead, he plays the lowest piece he 
has. When a player sets down a piece which makes the extrem- 
ities of the line the same, it is called a double-header. If oné of : 


the extremities be a double, and the next player can lay a piece 
that will make the other extremity of the same value, or if a_ 
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double can be added to one end of a double-header, it makes a 
triple-header. If a player is not able to match from his hand, he 
draws one piece from the pool and plays. If he is still not able 
to play, the next plays, or draws, and so on alternately. If,domino 
is made, the one who makes it wins the hand. If it is blocked, 
they count and the lowest wins; but if the lowest holds a double 
in his hand, and his opponent none, the opponent wins. Or if 
there be two with doubles, and one with none, the last wins. If 
there be a double in each hand, the lowest double wins. If there 
be more than one double in any one’s hand, and all have doubles, 
the one with the least number of doubles wins, without reference 
to the size of the doubles he holds. Thus: if a player hold two 
doubles, though they be the double blank and double ace, and 
his adversary holds but one double, though it be the double six, 
the iatter wins. The game is ten when three or four play, and 
fifteen when two. A hand won by either “domino” or counting 
scores one. A double-header, either led or made, counts two. A 
_ triple-header counts three. But when either party is within two 
of being out, a double-header or a triple-header will count him 
but one; and if he be within three of being out, a triple-header 
will count him but two. A prudent player will retain the doubles 
in his hand as long as possible, in order to make triple-headers. 


DOMINO ROUNCE 


Tuis is a pleasant game, and from two to four may participate 
in it. The pieces of rank are six to blank, and the doubles are 
the best of each suit, trump being superior to any other suit. 
The game begins by “turning for trump,” and he who turns the 
highest domino is trump-holder for that hand. The dominoes are 

then shuffled, and each player takes five pieces, when the player 
at the right of the trump-holder turns the trump, and the end of 
the piece having the greatest number of spots upon it becomes 
trump for that round. The players to the left of the trump-hold- 
er then announce in regular succession whether they will stand, 
discard their hand and take a dummy, or pass. When four 
play there is only one dummy of seven pieces, and the eldest 
hand has the privilege of taking it. When all the players pass 
up to the trump-holder, the last player may elect to give the 
trump-holder a score of five points instead of standing or 
playing dummy. The trump-holder may, if he chooses, discard 
a weak piece and take in the trump turned, or he may discard 
his hand and take a dummy, provided there is one left, in which 
ease he must abandon the trump turned. The player who takes 
a dummy must discard so as to leave only five pieces in his hand. 
After the first hand the trump passes to the players at the left in 
succession. The game begins at fifteen, and is counted down 
until the score is “wiped out,” each trick counting one. The 
player who fails to take a trick with his hand is “rounced,” ie., 
' sent up five points. It is imperative that suit should be followed, 
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and if in hand, trump led after a trick as in Loo, but a player is 
not compelled to “head,” 2.e., take a trick when he cannot follow 
suit. 


DOMINO EUCHRE 


Tus game is usually played by four persons. The pieces rank 
as follows: The double of the trump suit is the right bower, and 
the next lower double is the left bower. There is, however, an 
exception to this rule, for when blank is the trump, it being 1m- 
possible to have a lo..er double than the double blank, the double 
six is adopted instead, and becomes the left bower. In this in- 
stance the lowest double is right bower, and the highest: double 
is left bower. After the right and left bower the value of the 
dominoes is governed by the number of spots following the trump. 
For instance, if six is trump, the double six is right bower, and 
the double five is left bower, followed by six-five, six-four, six-trey, _ 
and so on down to six-blank. If ace be the trump, the double © 
ace is right bower, and the double blank is left bower, the ace- 
six is next in value, the ace-five is next, and so on down to the 
ace blank. But when the blank is trump, the double blank is 
right-bower and the double six becomes left bower, the next 
trump in importance being blank-six, the next blank-five, and so 
on down to blank-ace, which is the lowest trump. When a suit 
is not trump, the pieces take rank from the double of the suit in 
regular order, downward. 

At the beginning of the game the players usually draw to de- 
cide who shall turn up trumps; he who draws the lowest piece 
is entitled to the privilege, and is termed the dealer. When the 
dominoes have again been shuffled, each player draws five pieces, 
beginning with the eldest hand; the dealer then turns up one of 
the remaining pieces for trump. That portion of the domino 
which has the highest number of spots upon it determines the 
suit of the trump. Thus, if six-ace be the piece turned, then 
six is trump suit. After the first hand the privilege of turning 
trump passes to each player in succession. The eldest hand does 
not have the lead unless he exercises the privilege of ordering up 
or making the trump. Only the player who takes the responsi- 
bility of the trump, that is, the player who takes up, orders up, 
or makes the trump, has the right to lead. With this exception, 
Domino Euchre is like the card game of the same name. 


DOMINO POKER 


In this game only twenty pieces are employed, the double ace | 
and all the blanks being discarded. The hands rank in regular — 
order, from one pair up to the royal hand, which is the higkest — 
hand that can be held, as follows: | 

One Patr—Any two doubles; double six and double deuce will | 
beat double five and double four. 
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Flush—Any five of a suit not in consecutive order; as six-ace, 
six-trey, six-four, six-five and double six. 

Triplets, or Threes—Any three doubles. The double ace and 
double blank being discarded, it follows that only one hand of 
triplets can be out in the same deal. 

Straight Four—A sequence or rotation of fours; as four-six, 
four-five, double four, four-trey, and four deuce. 

Full Hand—Three doubles and two of any suit; as double-six, 
double trey and double deuce, together with deuce-four and deuce- 
ace. 

Straight Five—A sequence or rotation of fives. 

Fours—Any four doubles. 

Straight Siz—A sequence or rotation of sixes. 

Royal Hand, or Invincible—Five doubles. 

When none of the above hands are out, the best is determined 
by the rank of the highest leading pieces; thus, a hand led by 
double six is superior to a hand led by double five, but a hand 
headed by double deuce will beat six-five, and six-five will out- 
rank five-four. 

Domino Poker is governed by the same laws as the card game 
called Straight Poker, and is played in precisely the same manner, 
one game being played with cards and the other with dominoes. 
The hands consequently rank differently, but in every other 
particular they are identical. 


BINGO 


Tuis game is played as similarly to the card game of Sixty-Six 
as the difference between dominoes and cards will permit. The 
rank of pieces is the same as in other Domino games, except that 
blanks count as seven-spots. The double blank, which is called 
Bingo, and counts for fourteen spots, is the highest domino, and 
will take the double of trumps. 

The game is played by two persons and is commenced by each 
drawing for the lead, and he who draws the lowest piece has the 
lead. Each player then draws seven pieces, after which the 
eldest hand turns up another piece, the highest spot on which is 
trump. The eldest hand then leads, and the play is conducted 
in the same manner as Sixty-Six at cards. 

The game consists of seven points, which are made in the 
following manner: The player who first counts seventy scores 

_one point toward game; if he makes seventy before his opponent 
has counted thirty, he scores two points; if before his adversary 
has won a trick, three points. If Bingo captures the double of 
trumps, it adds at once one point to the winner of the trick. 

The pieces count as follows to the winner of the trick con- 
' taining them: The double of trumps always twenty-eight, the 

other doubles and all the other trumps according to their spots; 
the six-four and three-blank are always good for ten each, whether 
- trumps or not; the other pieces have no value. 
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If a player have, at any time, two doubles in his hand, he can, 
when it is his turn to lead, play one, show the other, and an- 
nounce twenty points, which are added to his count as soon as 
he has won a trick. If he holds three doubles, he counts forty; 
for four doubles, fifty; for five doubles, sixty; for six doubles, 
seventy points. If Bingo be among the doubles held, it adds ten 
more to the count. 


MATADOR 


Tuis differs from all other games of Dominoes in this great 
point, that each player, instead of matching the pieces, must 
make up the complement of seven. For instance, a five requires” 
a two to be played to it, because two added to five makes seven. 
On a six an ace must be played; on a four, a three-spot, and 
vice versa. 

It will be seen that there is no piece capable of making a seven 
of a blank; to obviate this difficulty there are four matadors, the 
double blank, and three natural seven-spots, namely—six-ace, five- 
two and four-three. These four matadors can be played anywhere, 
at any time, and are, of course, the only ones which can be 
played on a blank. 

Each player, at the commencement, draws three pieces; the one 
who has the highest double commences; or, if neither have a 
double, then the highest piece. 

We will suppose double four to have been led. The player 
whose turn is next must play a three to it, or, failing to have a 
three in his hand, must draw till he gets one. Supposing it to be 
a three-five, the end spots will be a four and ‘a five—the next 
player must then either play a three on the four or a two on the 
five, and so on. 

This game may be played by two, three or four persons. When 
two play, there must be three pieces left undrawn, to prevent 
each from knowing exactly his opponent’s hand. When more 
than two engage in the game, all the dominoes may be drawn. 
The player who makes domino first counts the spots on the other 
hand, or hands, and scores them toward game, which is one 
hundred or more, as agreed on before commencing the game. 

If domino be not made before the drawing is ended, and a play- 
er cannot play in his turn, he must pass and await his next turn 
to play, but he must play if he can; the failure to do so deprives 
him of any count he may make with that hand. 

In playing, a double counts only as a single piece; for instance, 
double six is a six, and can only be played on an ace-spot or on 
double ace; but if left in hand after domino is called it counts 
twelve points to the winner. ; 

If the game be blocked, and neither player can make domino, 
then the one whose hand contains the least number of spots wins, 
but his own hand does not count to his score. ait 

The blanks are very valuable at this game—the double blank 


ee 
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being the most valuable of all the matadors—as it is impossible 
to make a seven against a blank, so that if you hold blanks you 
may easily block the game and count. 

hen you have the worst of the game, and indeed at other 
times as well, guard against your adversary’s blanks and prevent 
him from making them; which you may do by playing only those 
dominoes which fit with the blanks already down. 

Never play a blank at the lead unless you have a matador or 
@ corresponding blank. 

Keep back your double blank till your opponent makes it 
blanks all; you can then force him to play a matador or compel 
ee draw till he obtains one. It is better to have a mixgJ 

and. 


TIDDLE-A-WINK 


TuHIs is a very amusing game, and suitable for a round party. 
If six or more play, each takes three dominoes. The double 


- six is then called for, and the person holding it heads with it. If 


it is not out the next highest double is called forth, and so on 
downward until a start is made. 

In this game he who plays a double, either at the lead or at 
any other part of the game, is entitled to play again if he can, 
thus obtaining two turns instead of one. The game then proceeds 
in the ordinary way, and he who plays out first cries “Tiddle-a- 
wink,” having won. In the event of the game being blocked, he 


* who holds the lowest number of pips wins. 


x 


BUNCO 


AS PLAYED WITH NUMBERED CARDS 


1. The pack consists of 10 ‘‘Bunco” cards, 5 ‘‘Stop” cards and 
10 series of cards, each numbered from 1 to 10—115 cards in all. 

2. PLavers.—Two to 7 with 1 pack, up to 14 with 2 packs. 

3. Deatinc.—Shuffle and deal 10 cards, 1 at a time, to each 
player for a Bunco pile, which the player places face upin front of him — 
with only the top card exposed. Next deal 5 cards to each player for. 
ahand. Then stack deck in criss-cross piles of (five) cade 

4. Game.—The object of the game is to get rid of your Bunco > 
pile, and the player who first succeeds wins the game. 

5. Piayrve.—All cards are played face up. The player at the 
left of the dealer commences and must play all of his No. 1 cards from 
hand first to the center of the table; then, if possible, the top card 
from his Bunco pile. The cards played from the hand and Buned 
pile to the table constitute the table piles, which are from 1 to 10 in 
sequence and are to be played on, not from, and when filled are re- 
moved from the table. The player then follows his No, 1 card witha 
No. 2 card, and so on in sequence from his Bunco pile, his hand or his — 
surplus (hereafter described) until he can play no longer; then he 
lays down a card to his surplus and the next player plays in like 
manner. When a player plays the last card from his hand to some > 
table pile, he takes another hand and continues; when he lays his last 
card to the surplus he draws another hand, but cannot continue 

laying unless he draws a stop card, in which case should he wish to 
bes on playing he must play his stop card as provided in Rule No. 8. 
A player must always play all of his No. 1 cards from his hand to the 
center of the table first of all other plays. If he does not hold any 
No. 1 cards in his hand he must play from his Bunco pile if possible; 
all other cards played to the center of the table, whether from his 
hand or his surplus pile, the player may play at his option. When 
the deck is used up and no player has exhausted his Bunco pile, all 
removed piles are shuffled together and used for a new deck, etc. 

6. SurpLus.—Each time a player finishes playing, or is unable 
to play, he lays in front of him a card to form a surplus pile until he 
has four; then he must keep four surplus piles maintained before he 
can lay a card on any established surplus pile. When a player is 
stopped he does not lay a card to his surplus. A player may play 
from his surplus pile at his option. When playing from surplus piles 
the player must not play one card from underneath another, but 
must always play cards from top of said piles. 

7. Bunco Carps.—Bunco cards in the hand or surplus have the 
eis of any number whatever in building a sequence on a table pile. 

hen a Bunco card is played for a number card, the player must be 
able to follow the Bunco card with the next number in sequence, as: 
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Bunco card on a No. 6, then a No. 8 on Bunco card. A player may 
also play one Bunco card on top of another and so on, if he has a 
n er card to play on the last Bunco card, as: No. 4—Bunco card— 
Bunco card—No.7. Ifa Bunco card appears on a Bunco pile it must 
be played to the table to stand for a No. 1 card. A Bunco card can- 
not be played for a No. 10 card. A Bunco card in hand or surplus 
may be played for a No. 1 card provided the player follows with a 
No. 2 card. 

8. Stop Cirp.—A player holding a stop card in hand or surplus 
may at any time, and regardless of his position at the table, call 
“Stop” and take the turn to play. The player calling ‘“‘Stop”’ must 
immediately play his stop card to any one of the table piles and that 
pis is removed, except when the stopped player has just played a 

unco card in building up his sequence; then the stop card must be 
played on that pile and the pile removed. The player calling ‘‘Stop” - 
then goes on and plays from his Bunco pile, his hand or surplus, as 
long as possible or until he too is stopped by some player holding a 
stop card. When the player, who has just stopped another, finishes 
playing he lays a card to his surplus pile and the player to his left 
goes on. When a stop card appears on the Bunco pile it must be laid 
on the surplus and the next player takes turn to play. The player 
who is stopped in this manner may immediately resume his play by 
playing his stop card as provided above. <A stop card on the Bunco 
pile has no power until it is laid to the surplus. When two or more 
players call ‘‘Stop’’ at about the same time, the one calling first does 
the stopping. If it cannot be determined who called “Stop” first, the 
nearest player (calling ‘‘Stop’’) at the left of the stopped player 
makes the stop and takes the turn to play. A player is stopped when 
another player calls “Stop.” If a stopped player holds a stop card 
he may resume his play immedjately after being stopped by playing 
his stop card as provided above. Should the last card in the Bunco 
pile be a stop card, it must be laid to the surplus as provided 
elsewhere in Rule No. 8, and that ends the game. 


9. Penattres.—Any player may call ‘“Bunco” and place a card 
from the deck under the buncoed player’s Bunco pile for any of the 
following errors: 

Failure to play all No. 1 cards from hand first of all other plays. 

Failure to play from his Bunco pile when possible. 

Any error in play. 

For lifting cards from one surplus pile to another. : 

For looking at cards underneath his Bunco or surplus pile. 

For giving information as to the best way to play. 

For calling “Bunco” in error. 

For calling “‘Stop’’ when he does not hold a stop card. 

When a player is Buncoed he loses his turn and the next player 


goes on. 


10. Tue Scrence or THE GAME. lies in so managing the surplus, 


j your Bunco and stop cards as to aid yourself in getting rid of your 
_ Bunco pile and in hindering your opponents in getting rid of theirs. 
Keep track of the cards buried in your surplus without referring to 


es 
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them, however, arranging them as nearly as possible in sequence 
running down, and thus make it easier to remember the cards be- 
neath, and do not play except to benefit yourself or hinder your 
vpponent, but rather keep them until you may be benefited by play- 
ing them. Never miss a chance to head off an opponent from playing 
from bis Bunco pile. 

11. In Prayina Partners the same rules apply, except that 
you are at liberty to play from your partner’s Bunco pile and surplus. 
If you have an opportunity to play from both your own and your 
partner’s Bunco pile at the same time, you must play from your own 
first, and then from your partner’s; otherwise you must play from 
your partner’s Bunco pile whenever opportunity offers, the same as 
from your own, and you may be buncoed for not doing so. When a 
stop card appears on your partner’s Bunco pile you lay it to your 
partner’s surplus, and the player to your left goes on. The game is 
finished when both partners’ Bunco piles are exhausted. 

12. To make the game more easy for children to play, omit the © 
stop cards, 

13. SuccEstions.—Do not play a Bunco card except to aid 
yourself in reaching your Bunco pile, but bold it in your hand or 
surplus. Do not stop any player until he gets ready to play off his 
Bunco pile or until he builds some table pile high ehouslt so that if 
you stopped him, you could play from your Bunco pile. Do not 

uild up a table pile unless it will benefit you. 


Tue ARBITRARY RULES IN THE GAME 


1. No. 1 cards in the hand must be played to the table first of all 
other plays. : 

2. A player must play from his Bunco pile whenever it is possible 
without conflicting with Rule No. 1. 

3. A stopped player does not lay a card to his surplus. 

4. When a Bunco card appears on the Bunco pile it must be 
played to the table to stand for a No. 1 card. 

5. A Bunco card cannot be played for a No. 10 card. 

6. When a stop card appears on the Bunco pile it must be laid 
to the surplus, and the next player takes turn to play. 

7. A stop card on the Bunco pile has no power until laid to the 
surplus. 

8. When a player is ““Buncoed’’ he loses his turn and the next 
player goes on. 


PROGRESSIVE BUNCO 


In parties, to play Bunco progressive, any number may be seated 
ata table, but each table should have the same number of players, if 
possible. Four at a table makes an interesting game. At the toll of 
a bell, play begins and continues until some player succeeds in getting 
rid of his Bunco pile, when all must cease playing, and the player at 
each table having the least number of cards in his Bunco pile gets a: 
punch and moves to the next table, when the play resumes as usual, 
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the player having the most punches in ten games being the winner. 
In case of a tie the players tied should cut the cards, the highest 
number winning. Stop cards and Bunco cards count for zero. In 
playing partners progressively apply partner rules. In case a shorter 

game is desired, 5 cards to a Bunco pile instead of 10 may be used. 


BUNCO AS PLAYED WITH DICE 


RuLes For TABLE No. 1 


Trump is made at Table No. 1. 

Highest point on dice on first toss decides trump for all tables. 

3 trumps made on one toss scores 23 points (Bunco). 

First couple scoring 23 points (Bunco) shall announce Bunco, 
thereby stopping all play at all tables. 

Points to be scored as follows: 

One trump scores one point. 

Two trumps scores two points. 

Three trumps scores twenty-three points. 

Three of any other number scores 5 points. 

Follow up your hand until you have stopped scoring; then dice 
go to person sitting to your left. 


Rutzs ror ALL OTHER TABLES 


All play begins when table No. 1 announces trump and continues 
till table o. 1 calls Bunco, which stops all play at all tables. 

No score allowed if dice have not touched table when Bunco is 
called, except that where no score has been made one hand around 

ill decide winner at table. : 

If 3 trumps or 23 points are scored, continue the play. Score will 
sometimes reach 200 before Bunco is called. — 

Keep an account of points on scratch pad provided. 

Winner’s card will be punched for games won. 

Changing of partners, winners advance toward head table and 
change partners; losers remain and change partners; losers at head 
table move to foot table. i ? 

In case of a tie score when Bunco is called, one hand around will 
decide winner. A tie on final games won will be decided by five tosses 
of the dice, highest being winner. 

No card will be punched after you have left the table. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS 


Dertnttions of technical terms used in the preceding pages and 
not explained in the text are here given in alphabetical order. 

Age—Eldest hand; player to the dealer’s left. 

Ante—A bet made before drawing cards in Poker. 

Assist—In Euchre, ordering the partner to take up the trump. 
In Bridge, increasing the partner’s bid. 

Blind—A compulsory bet at Poker, before cards are dealt. 

Bobtail—A four-card flush or straight in Poker. 

Book—The first six tricks won by the declarer in Bridge. 

Breathe—In Poker, to pass the first opportunity to bet, with the 
privilege of coming in if any one else bets. 

Burnt Cards—Those turned face up on the bottom of the pack in 
banking games. 

By Cards—The number of tricks taken over the book by the 
declarer, at Bridge or Whist. Eight tricks would be two by cards. 

Capot—Winning all the tricks in Piquet. 

Carte Blanche—A band without a court card. 

Club Stakes—The amount agreed upon as stakesif nothing is said 
before play begins. 

Command—tThe best card of a suit. 

Coup—A master stroke or brilliant play. A deal at Rouge-et-noir. 

Court Cards—The K, Q and J. 

Deadwood—The discard pile in Poker. 

Deckhead—Colloquial for the turned trump. 

Declarer—Player who makes the winning bid at Bridge and plays 
the dummy’s cards in connection with his own. 

Discarding—When unable to follow suit or unwilling to trump, 
throwing away from another suit. 

Doubleton—Two small cards of a suit at Bridge. 

Doubling—At Bridge, betting the declarer cannot make his con- 
tract; or, asking the partner to bid against it. 

Dummy—The exposed hand in Bridge. 

Duplicate—When the same hands are replayed by both sides, 
as nearly as possible under the same conditions, especially in Whist 
or Bridge. } 

Dutch It—To cross the suit, when trump is turned down by the 
dealer in Euchre. 4 

Edge—The same as “‘age’’; eldest hand in Poker. 

Elder or Eldest Hand—tThe first player to receive cards in dealing, 
generally the player at dealer’s left and leader in the play. 

Exposed Cards—Cards played in error, dropped on the table, or 
so held that the partner can see them. 

Finesse—Any attempt to win a trick with a card which is not the 
best you hold in the suit; such as Q, holding A and Q. 


: _ Fish—A counter. 
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; _Flush—All the cards of the same suit, 


i 


Force—To compel a player to trump if he wants the trick. 

Fourchette—The cards above and below the one led, such as K and 
J over a Q. 

Frozen Out—A player who has lost his original stake and cannot 
come back into the game. 

Guarded Cards—Cards which cannot be caught by higher cards 
unless led through, such as K and a small one. |: 

acceded a Trick—Playing a card better than any so far on the 
trick. 

Helping Partner—Raising his bid at Bridge. 

His Heels—Turning up a jack for a starter at Cribbage. 

His Nobs—The jack of the same suit as the starter, at Cribbage. 

Honors—The highest cards in the suit when they have any count- 
ing value; such as A, K, Q, J, 10, or four aces, at Bridge. 

Horse and Horse—Each player has a game in. 

Inside Straights—Sequences that are broken in the middle; such 
as 9, 8, 6, 5 at Poker. 

Intricate Shuffle—Butting the two parts of the pack together at 
the ends, and forcing them into each other. 

Jacks or Better—Any hand that will beat a pair of tens; the opening 
qualification for jackpots at Poker. 

Jeux de Regle—Hands which should be played in a certain way on 
account of the mathematical expectation, as in Ecarté. 

Kitty—A percentage taken out of the stakes to pay for expenses 
of any kind. 

Knave—Jack. 

Lead—The first card played in any trick. 

Limit—In Poker, the amount by which any player may increase 
the previous bet. 

Losing Trump—Any trump which is not the best, when only one 
or two remain. 

Love—Nothing. 

Love-All—Nothing scored on either side. 

Lurched—Not half way toward game, especially at Cribbage. 

Marriage—The combination of a king and queen of the same suit; 
if of the trump suit, it is called a royal marriage. 

Master Card—The best remaining of a suit already played. 

Matador (or matadore)—One of the highest trumps. 

Meld—In Pinochle, to declare; a declaration. 

Milking—Instead of shuffling, taking the top and bottom cards 
from the pack at the same time, with forefinger and thumb, and 
showering them on the table. 

Misdeal—Any failure to distribute the cards properly. 

Mistigris—A joker; also Poker with the joker in the pack. 

Muggins—Taking a score overlooked by an opponent, at Cribbage. 

Negative Doubles—Those made to deny a suit. 

Neat—The suit of the same color as that turned down, as at 
Euchre. 

No-Trumps—A hand played without a trump suit. 

Nullo—A bid to lose tricks instead of winning them. 
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Openers—Cards that entitle a player to open a jackpot. 

Overcalling—Bidding higher than the last bid at Bridge. 

Pair-Royal—Any three cards of the same denomination, at 
Cribbage. : 

Pass—To decline any undertaking in any game. To pass a card 
means to lead it and take a trick with it. 

_Pat Hand—One played without discarding or drawing, in Poker. 
Penultimate—The lowest but one of a long suit. 

Plain Suits—Those which are not trumps. 

Pone—The player who cuts the cards; in a two-hand game, the 
dealer’s opponent. 

Positive Doubles—Those made to defeat the contract. 

Post-Mortems—Discussions as to what might have been, some. 
times called “‘if you hads.”’ 

’ Pot—The amount to be played for in any round game. 
Proil—An abbreviation of pairs royal, at Cribbage. : 
Punters—Those who play against the banker. 

Puppy-Foot—The ace of clubs. 
Quari—Any sequence of four cards. 
Quart-Major—The four highest cards of a suit. 
Quick Tricks—Cards that will win the first round or two. 
Quitted—A trick is quitted when it is turned down and the fingers 
removed from it. A score is quitted when the fingers are removed 
from the counters, the pegs or the pencil. 
. Redouble—To double the player who doubles. 
Reentry Cards—Cards in one suit that bring other suits into play. 
Renege—Failure to follow suit when able to do so. 
Renounce—Failure to follow suit. 
Revoke—F ailure to follow suit or conform to a performable penalty 
when able to do so. 
Robbing—Exchanging a card in hand for the turned trump. 
found Trip—The four kings and queens in Pinochle. 
Rubber—Three games. If the same player or partners win the 
first two games, the third is not played. 
Ruff—To trump a suit. 
Ruffing the Partner—Leading something you know he can trump. 
See-Saw—A. cross ruff, trumping alternate suits. 
Sequence—Three or more cards next in numerical order. 
Short Suits—Those containing less than four cards. } 
Shuffling—Mixing the cards so that no trace remains of their order 
during the previous play. ; 
Singleton—Only one card of any suit. If led, a sneak, 
Skunked—Losing without having scored a point. 
242— 
Slam—Winning every trick. All but one is little slam. 
- Sneak—A. singleton, led to ruff second round. 
Squeezers—Cards with corner indexes (pips). 
Starter—The cut card at Cribbage. 
Still Pack—The one not in play when two are used. i 
~  Stock—Cards left in the pack after completing the deal, but whick 
are to be used in the play that follows. } 
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Talon—The same as “‘stock.” 

Tenace—The best and third-best cards of any suit, such as A, Q. 
The K J is the minor tenace until the A is out of the way; then it 
becomes tenace. 

Tenth Card—One counting as ten. 

Tierce—A sequence of three. When headed by the highest card 
of suit it is called a tierce-major. 

Two-Suiters—Hands that contain two suits of equal strength. 

Underplay—Leading a card which is not the best you hold when 
the best would be the natural lead, or holding up the best card, 
refusing to win an adverse trick. 

Vole—Winning all the tricks; a slam. 

Whitewashed—Defeated without having scored a point. 

Wide Cards—Those which are too far apart to be likely to form 
sequences in Cribbage or Rum. ; 

i i extra hand dealt in any game, but available in the 
play. 
Younger Hand—The one who is not the leader in two-hand games. 
The opposite to elder hand. 
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ECAUSE the average 
book on Etiquette takes 
but little cognizance of 
changes due to changed modes 
of living and still less of the 
fact that different parts of the 
country accept certain cus- 
toms rejected by others, this 
book has been written. It tells 
in simple, easily consulted 
form the accepted social pro- 
cedure under all circumstan- 
ces. Methods in the servant- 
less house, the house with one 
maid and the establishment 
_ with a retinue are differentiated. Where customs 
rn as different parts of the country, this fact is 
noted. 


Good manners and correct form are an asset in 
business as well as in society. This book is replete 
with suggestions on all those details of personal be- 
havior, everywhere and on all occasions, that dis- 
tinguish “the person who knows.” It is a complete 
guide to polite usage for all social functions—a key - 
to the secret of social success, 
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An entirely new book—thoroughly up-to-date. A | 
truly practical manual covering every topic connected 
with correspondence of any nature. The hundreds — 
of model letters cover every conceivable situation in 
business, family, social and sentimental intercourse. 
A reliable guide to correct usage for all formal occa- 
sions: Cards, Invitations, Congratulations, Condo- 
lences, etc. Among the special features are: Concise 
rules for Punctuation and Spelling, Abbreviations, a 
Dictionary of Synonyms, and Legal Forms for Wills, 
Deeds, Mortgages, ete. 
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UMEROLOGY is an 
N old, old science, first 
promulgated by Pyth- 
agoras, which has now be- 
come the theme of the hour 
as a means of entertainment 
as well as a scientific meth- 
od of achieving success. It 
explains why the letters 
of your name and their cor- 
responding numbers and 
those of your birth date 
affect your character and 


your destiny. Whoever you \\\Byeaesrawetmr sts 

are, whatever your problem, 

Numerology will help you to a better understanding 
of life. When you discover why things are as they 
are and why certain people react as they do, your 
perplexities will disappear. 


“NUMEROLOGY MADE PLAIN” 


is clearly and entertainingly written. It contains a 
score of examples applying the principles of Numer- 
ology to the names of illustrious personages. Twelve 
of these are accompanied by half-tone portraits. 
There is also a catalogue of over 1,500 names with 
their vowel, consonant and total numerological 
values, 
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